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FIRST REPORT. 



BY THE LORDS COMMITTEES appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Opebation of the Irish Poor 
Law, and the Expediency of making any Amendment in its 
Enactments; and to whom leave was given to report from 
time to time to The House ; and to whom were referred 
several Petitions and Documents relating to the Subject 
Matter of the Inquiry: — 



ORDERED TO REPORT, 

That the Committee have met, and considered the Subject Matter to them 
referred, and have examined several Witnesses in relation thereto, and have 
directed the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, up to thi.g time, to be laid 
before your Lordships. 



9th March 1849. 
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Die Javis, 15 ° Fehruarii 1849 . 



The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. 

ALFRED POWER, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

1. YOU are the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner for Ireland ? 

I am. 



Evideace on the 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

A. Ponw, Esj. 

15th Feb. 1849. 



2. How long have you been in connexion with the Poor Law Office in that 
country ? 

Very nearly six years ; I went first to Ireland in April 1843. 

3. What situation did you hold at that time ? 

I was then associated with another Assistant Commissioner, under a delegation 
of authority from the Poor Law Commissioners in England, to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Office in Dublin. 



4. Since when have you held your present office? 

My present office I have held since the establishment of the present Commis- 
sion : 1 think the Chief Commissioner’s appointment was made towards the end 
of August 1847 ; it "was not made for some time after the passing of the Act. 

6. What are the functions that attach to your present office ? 

My duty is defined to be, to assist in the general business of the Office in 
Dublin as the Commissioners may direct, and in the absence of the Chief Com- 
missioner 1 act under a delegation of his powers and duties. 

6. Who is the Chief Commissioner ? 

Mr. Twisleton. 



7. In his absence you act under a delegation from him ? 

Under a delegation from the three Commissioners. 

8. Who are the three Commissioners? 

Mr. Twisleton is the Chief Commissioner, the Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant 
for the time being is another, and the Under Secretary of the Lord lieutenant 
is the third. 

9. Under a delegation from them you perform the duties of the Chief Com- 
missioner in his absence ? 

I do. 



10. In the performance of those duties your attention, of course, has been led 
to a particular observation of the general working of the Pooin Law throughout 
Ireland? 

It has. 

11. What, in your opinion, has been the general effect of the extension of the 

Law, under the Act of 1847, to the affording of out-door relief? 

It has worked very differently in different parts of Ireland, that is, in different 
Unions ; in some considerable proportion of the whole number of Unions it has 
never yet led to the introduction of out-door relief— of relief out of the Work- 
house. 



12. Can you state in how many Unions that has been the case? 

The whole number in which out-door relief has never been administered 
out of the Workhouse is 25 Unions. 



(19.1.) 



A 2 



13. Do 
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13. Do you mean that there has been no out-door relief to any party, or only 
no out-door relief to able-bodied persons ? 

No out-door relief to any persons ; it is possible that relief to some very small 
extent out of the Workhouse may have been given in those 25 Unions by the 
Relieving OfBcers in the exercise of their provisional powers ; but if it is so, it is 
to so trifling an extent as scarcely to be worth mentioning. 

14. It has formed a rare exception? 

A very rare exception, and I am not sure that it is the case ; in many of that 
number of Unions they certainly do not give any relief out of the Workhouse, 
and have not since the passing of the Act. 

15. Can you state the names of those Unions in which there has been no out- 
door relief, and the counties in which they are situated ? 

I am afraid I shall not be able to give them categorically in provinces and 
counties, for I have got them alphabetically in my list ; the Unions in which 
there has been no out-door reli^, are Antrim, Ballycastle, Ballymena, Bally- 
money, Castlederg,— I may possibly make some mistakes ; I am reading now from 
a list which comprises all those Unions which are not now giving out-door 
relief, and I rely upon my memory to except those which I know have at some 
time or other given out-door relief, — Coleraine, the Union of Cork, Downpatrick, 
Dunfanaghy, Dungannon, Dunmanway, in the county of Cork ; Gortin, which I 
believe is in the county of Tyrone; Kinsale, Larne, in the county of Antrim ; 
Letterkenny, Lisburae, Lisnaskea, Lurgan, Magbarafelt, Mallow, Middleton, in 
the county of Cork ; Monaghan, in the county of Monaghan ; Newtownards, 
Newtown, limavady, Parsonstown, Strabane, Stranorlar, in the county of 
Donegal, and Wexford. 

16*. You have given 28. 

Then there are three contained in the list which have at some time or other 
given out-door relief. 

17. Is Antrim one of those ? 

It is not; but I believe Ballymoney is one which should be excepted, and I 
believe Strabane is another ; the third is Maherafelt. 

18. Are there any particular circumstances attending those Unions which 
would account for their not having given out- door relief which has been so 
largely given in other places ? 

Tlie circumstances are very different of the different Unions in Ireland; I 
take it that the main circumstance is, that those Unions which have never given 
any out-door relief are less distressed upon the whole ; another point is, that 
they have either had originally more Workhouse accommodation than other 
Unions, or they have obtained additional accommodation in a greater proportion 
than other Unions. 

19. Will you explain the phrase “ less distress”? 

Less urgent distress amongst the population. 

20. Less destitution ? 

Less destitution. 

21. Are not those 25 Unions which you have mentioned generally small 
Unions ? 

I Lave enumerated five or six in the county of Cork which have never given, 
any out -door relief; those are very large Unions ; but most of the others are in 
the north, in the Province of Ulster, and there the Unions are certainly smaller, 
and the Workhouse accommodation originally provided was greater in proporr 
tion. 

22. Will you explain the term “ small;” do you mean small in reference to 
population, or small in reference to the area of the land ? 

In reference to the area and to the population both. 

23. Do you also institute any comparison in those Unions, not only as to the 
area, but also as to the proportion between the population and the valuation ? 

Yes, that is a very important comparison. 

24. Does 
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24. Does not that practically afford a primd facie me&snre of the probable 
distress in a district, if the population is small, as compared with the value of 
the property in the district ? 

We look to that; generally it is the first thing we look to in estimatine 
what we should call the poverty of the district ; but it is not always a true 
criterion. 

25. In what respect is it an uncertain criterion?- 

Take the county of Clare and the county of Donegal; almost all the perma- 
nent physical circumstances (as you may call them) of the county of Donegal,— 
not all of them, but the most material ones, — show Donegal to be inferior to the 
county of Clare ; hut the out-door relief in Donegal at present amounts to some 
very inconsiderable number of persons. There are now about 1,100 persons in 
^e whole county of Donegal receiving out-door relief, and in the county of 
Clare there are more than 60,000. ^ 

26. Are the Committee to understand yon to attribute that to the different 

relation which the extent of poverty which exists bears to the population, or to 
what circumstances ? ‘ 

I do not attribute it to the difference between the two as regards the pro- 
portion of net annual value to population certainly ; for I believe that Donegal 
has the worst of the comparison in that respect j and I do not quite know^to 
what to attribute it- The permanent circumstances of the two counties are so 
nearly parallel to each other, that I do not know to what to attribute the dif- 
ference in the extent of out-door relief. 

27. Is there no one circumstance in which you could say that they differ ? 

The Unions are smaller in Donegal. There are eight Unions in Donegal, and 

there are four Unions in the county of Clare. The original accommodation 
provided in Donegal was for about 3,700 Workhouse inmates, and in Clare for 
2,800. The population is very nearly the same ; it is 296.443 in Doneeal and 
286,394 in Clare. ^ ’ 

28. Is the area of the two counties nearly the same ? 

The area is a point in which Donegal has greatly the advantage ; it has an 
immense tract of mountain country ; it exceeds by some hundred thousand acres 
the area of the county of Clare ; but the quantity of arable land was greater in 
Clare than in Donegal in 1841. The net annual value of Qare is greater than 
the net annual value of Donegal. 

29. Are the Electoral Divisions of about the same size in both counties ? 

The Electoral Divisions are smaller in Donegal than in Clare. 

30. Do you speak of Donegal from your own personal knowledge of it? 

No, I do not ; I have never been in the county of Donegal. I am merely 
peaking from statistics I find in the Census Report, and our own statistics, and 
Captain Larcom’s recent Tables. 

31. Do you apply your observations to the whole of the county of Donegal, 
or are there material differences between one part and another in the same 
county? 

There are not very material differences ; I think that at the close of last year, 
in December 1848, there was no out-door relief whatever in the whole county 
of Donegal ; that has now increased in the Glenties Union, which is the worst. 
The Glenties Union is very much the poorest of all. 1 have got a recent return, 
from which it appears that the out-door relief has increased now to 1,002 persons 
in Glenties Union. 

32. Are there not almost as striking differences between places immediately 
near each other, even in the North, as the difference which you have described 
between Donegal and Clare ; take, for example, the county of Donegal itself, 
comparing the condition of the Union of Dunfanaghy and of the Union of 
Glenties, as exhibited by the amount of relief given in each ; is not there a striking 
contrast betyreen those two Unions, although they are in the same county, and 
in many respects similarly circumstanced ? 

There is a very great difference between Dunfanaghy and Glenties ; there is 
no out-door relief in Dunfanaghy. 

(19.1.) A 3 33. Has 
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33. Has ttere ever been ? 

I believe there has never been ; but I believe that the net annual value of 
Dunfanaghy Union is nearly the lowest in Ireland, in proportion to the popu- 
lation. 

34. Then, would it not follow that the Committee might, primd facie, infer 
that there would be in that Union the largest amount of distress ? 

We usually compare those two circumstanceSj but they certainly do not form 
a criterion which can be relied upon. 

35. Are you acquainted with the result of the harvest of last year in the 
county of Donegal ? 

I am not acquainted with it ; I have heard that there was a good crop of oats 
in Donegal, and the potatoes, I believe, did not fail to the same extent as they 
did in other parts. 

36. Are you acqumnted with the result of the harvest in the county of Clare ? 

I believe the failure of the potatoes in that county has been very great. 

37. The failure of other crops was very considerable also, was it not ? 

I believe it was. 

38. Have not the same comparative results happened for several years with 
regard to those two counties ? 

They have since the passing of the Poor Law Extension Act. 

39. You have mentioned two other Unions in Donegal, Letterkenny and Stra- 
norlar, in which no out-relief has been given ; can you state what particular 
circumstances make those exceptions, as well as Dunfanaghy, to the general 
practice in that county? 

I must repeat that we are surprised that there should be no out-door relief in 
Unions which appear to be very poor Unions, in comparison with others ; we do 
not know quite how to explsdn it. Most of the Unions in Donegal show a very 
small proportion of net annual value to the population ; their circumstances are 
different, it is to be presumed, in other respects, since there is not so much 
urgency of distress, or so many applications for relief : again, the practice in 
affording relief is very different from that in other Unions in which the net 
annual value is larger in proportion to the population. 

40. When you find that some of the Unions which, prmd fade, you would 
expect to be very distressed are giving a very small amount of out-door relief, do 
not you consider it your duty to inquire, through your local agents, what are 
the peculiar circumstances in the management of that Union which appear to 
have counteracted the unfavourable circumstances attaching to it ? 

We have made those inquiries. We have seen the Inspectors of those districts, 
and they cannot give us any explanation, which is satisfactory, of the remarkable 
difference: they say that the potatoes have not failed to the same extent in 
Donegal : perhaps another circumstance is, that there is a great line of sea-coast ; 
that presents great advantages in fisheries and manure. The con-acre system 
has not, perhaps, prevailed to so great an extent in that part of Ireland as in the 
south, and the agricultural relations have been different in that respect j that is 
as comparing Donegal and Clare. 

41. You have mentioned several Unions in Donegal, Letterkenny, Stranorlar, 
Dunfanaghy, and other Unions, in which the amount of rateable property is very 
small as compared with the population, which would lead you to expect a large 
amount of distress, yet in which you find that the amount of out-door relief ■ is 
considerably lower than the average of Ireland; what information have you from 
your local Inspectors as to the causes which should produce that more favourable 
state of things in those districts? 

As regards Glenties and Dunfanaghy, they are both exceedingly low in value ; 
Dunfanaghy is the lowest absolutely in value in Ireland; it is not the lowest in 
proportion to the population ; Glenties is the lowest in value in proportion to 
the population, and Dunfanaghy is the next lowest in Donegal, and, except Glen- 
ties and Westport, the lowest in Ireland. In Glenties there has been a great 
deal of out-door relief, and in Dunfanaghy none, 

42. The 
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42. The Committee do not understand you to state that there was a great 

difference with respect to the failure of the crops in different parts of the county 
of Donegal? ^ 

No, I do not mean to say that. 

43. Then what are the circumstances of the Letterkenny and Stranorlar Unions 
wliich have led to their overcoming those unfavourable circumstances, and to 
their being in a comparatively prosperous condition ? 

There is a difference in the administration of the law, I should think, as 
well as in other circumstances. The Unions of Donegal are all under Boards of 
Guardians j they may administer the law differently. 

44. Do you happen to know whether in the Unions where they have withheld 
out-door relief, they have generally had recourse to additional Workhouse accom- 
modation, besides that which the regular Workhouse afforded ? 

They have, to a great extent, in some Unions, obtained additional accommo- 
dation. 

45. Have they in either of those particular Unions ? 

I cannot say that without referring to documents. 

46. In what does the administration differ in those different Unions ? 

The point last mentioned is a very important one, that taking additional 
Workhouse accommodation j that is a very important difference in the adminis- 
tration. 

47. Do you know that they have refused many applications in those Unions 
where there has been no out-door relief? 

I believe not; I believe the Workhouses have been found sufficient to afford 
relief to the parties who have applied for it. 

48. Is the Workhouse full at Dunfanaghy ? 

The total accommodation is for 450, and the number of inmates on the Sd of 
February was 261. 

49. Is the Glenties Workhouse full ? 

The total accommodation is for 800, and the present number of inmates is 793. 
I have no doubt that it is considered full, and that the difference between the 
number of inmates and the capacity of the Workhouse arises from the ordinary 
fluctuation. 

50. Is there any difference in the test to which the paupers are put, and in the 
discipline of the Workhouses ? 

I am not aware of any difference in that respect. 

61. Will you state the number in the two other Workhouses of Letterkenny 
and Stranorlar ? 

In Letterkenny there is a total accommodation for 1,070 inmates, and the 
present number in the Workhouse is 396 only; and in- Stranorlar the total 
accommodation is for 660 inmates, and the present number is 404. 

52. Do you suppose that the Union of Glenties and the Union of Dunfanaghy 
were valued by the same valuator ? 

I think very probably not. 

53. Is there not a considerable difference in the valuations taken by the 
different Valuators throughout Ireland ? 

I believe there is, as between Union and Union. 

54. That, of course, would make a considerable difference, and prevent 
exactitude in a comparison between the population and the valuation ? 

It would without doubt. 

55. Are the same Valuators generally employed in the Electoral Districts of 
the same Union ? 

The same Valuator is employed in the same Union. 

56. Is that invariable ? 

Almost invariable. 

57. Have those two Unions been valued by Mr. Griffiths ? 

Not for Poor Law purposes. 

(19. 1 .) A 4 58. Under 
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58. Under the valuation -which is going on through Ireland, have those two 

Unions been valued ? , rr. xr 1 • 

They have not been valued by Mr. Griffiths under the ienement Valuation 
Act ; that was an Act passed two years ago, which authorized Mr. Griffiths to 
make a tenement valuation, which should be for Poor Law purposes, as well as 
for the County Cess. 

59 . Can you state to the Committee, in reference to those two Unions, Dun- 

fanaghy and Glenties, the amount of the population in 1841, and of the 
valuation? , ^ 

In Dunfanaghy, the population is 18,571, and the valuation 10,769/.; in 
Glenties the population is 43,671, and the valuation 16,389 1. 



60. Therefore in Glenties the valuation per head represents an annual sum 
of about 7 s. for each living soul within that Union ? 

It is about that. 

61. Has out-door relief been administered to any able-bodied persons in any 
of the Donegal Unions ? 

I think that last year out-door relief was administered in Glenties Union to 
able-bodied out of the Workhouse, under the second section of the Extension 
Act ; but at present that is not the case. 

62. The Workhouse at that time must have been full ? 

The Workhouse must have been full, in order to authorize the Commissioners 
to issue an order. There is at present an order under the second section, but 
not for the relief of able-bodied persons out of the Workhouse— for widows with 
one child, and orphans. 

03. Of those 25 Unions which have not given out-door relief, the greater 
number are in Ulster, in the north of Ireland: may not the distinction be 
accounted for, in a great degree, by the fact, that the people there have usually 
been in the habit of depending for food upon oatmeal more than upon potatoes, 
which has been generally the food in the south of Ireland ? 

It may be so, and I think that, probably, is one of the causes. 

64. Again, is there not another reason which may also operate : are not you 
aware that in the north of Ireland a great number of Railways have been in 
construction, which has given great employment to the labouring classes ? 

I think that would scarcely affect the county of Donegal ; it would not go so 
far as that. 



65. It appears that in the county of Antrim there are several Unions 
which have not given out-door relief; are you not aware that the Belfast and 
Ballymena Railway has been in progress, and that it has afforded a great deal of 
employment to the labouring classes in the county of Antrim ? 

There is no doubt that much employment has been afforded by that means. 



66. Is not the case the same with respect to the Union of Mallow, in the 
South, in the vicinage of which the great Southern and Western Railway has 
been in process of construction ? 

Yes, they have been without out-door relief at Mallow for a considerable 
time. 

67. Do you consider, generally, that there has been any difference in the 
mode of the administration of the law in the province of Ulster from that in 
other parts of Ireland ? 

We have always considered that the Boards of Guardians have administered 
the law better in the province of Ulster than, generally, in the South and West 
of Ireland ; their difficulties have been less in relation to the degree of distress ; 
but, independently of that, I think that they have administered the law, as far 
as my observation goes, more judiciously. 

68. Do you think that they could have had much difficulty in administering 
the law in a Union where they had a Workhouse that would hold 490 people, 
and only 230 paupers ? 

The difficulties have been much greater in the South and the West than in the 
North 

69. Are 
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69. Are the Unions in the South and the West generally larger than in the 
North ? 

They are, 

70. Consequently the difficulties are greater ? 

Yes. 

71. In what way do you consider that the Guardians in the North administer 
the law better than in other parts of Ireland? 

It is the general impression produced upon my mind by the correspondence 
with the Boards. 

72. Have you reason to think that they have applied the Workhouse tests of 
pauperism more severely than they were applied in the West and South of Ireland ? 

They have had means of applying the test with more effect, 1 t hink , in the 
North of Ireland than in the Western parts of Ireland ; but in the South there 
are several Unions where there is no out-door relief; there are eight Unious, 
upon the whole, in the county of Cork, where they were very recently giving no 
out-door relief, and there are five in that county where they have never given 
any out-door relief ; yet they are very large Unions, but they were provided with 
a corresponding extent of Workhouse accommodation. 

73. It is presumed that your remark about the comparative excellence of the 
management of the Guardians applies to more than last year to your whole 
experience as a Poor Law Commissioner ? 

It does so ; it is derived from my whole experience. 

74. But their merits have been put to a severer test in the course of the last 
two years ? 

They have. 

75. At the time the Unions were struck out in the North of Ireland, was not 
the Ordnance Survey of the northern counties then in a state to be available 
for the purpose of striking out those Unions? 

I believe it was. 

76. But it was not in existence to the same extent, or so available with 
respect to the South and West ? 

I believe not. 

77. The Unions in the North were struck out by Mr. Gulson r 

Some of them were. 

78. Are you able, from your general superintending knowledge of the Poor 
Law Administration in Ireland, to say whether the boundaries of individual 
property were not more strictly adhered to in the divisions in the North, which 
vrere made with the Ordnance Survey before the parties, than they were or could 
be in the South and West, where they had not that assistance ? 

I did not go to Ireland till all the Unions had been formed, and I had no 
connection whatever with the formation either of the Unions or of the Electoral 
Divisions ; but I believe, from what I have heard lately, that the fact was as 
stated in the question ; I believe that more regard was paid to that principle in 
forming the Divisions both, I think, by Mr. Gulson and by Mr. Clements, who 
formed several of the Unions in the North, than had been paid to it in the 
South and West. 

79. Do you connect with that difference in the principle of division which you 
have described to exist between the North and the South a greater facility, as 
well as a greater accuiucy, in administering the Poor Law in the one case than 
in the other ? 

I do not attach any very great weight to that consideration ; I think that the 
differences have arisen from there being less distress and destitution in the 
North ; that the Unions were smaller, and furnished more Workhouse accom- 
modation originally ; that the Guardians have judiciously, since these calamities 
began, extended their Workhouse accommodation; and that they have worked 
the Poor Law on better principles than have been followed out, perhaps, by 
other Boards of Guardians in Ireland. 

(19. 1.) B 80. Then 
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80. Then you do not think that in the Unions that you have described, which 
have been laid out more with reference to the boundaries of property, any 
greater degree of exertion has been used by individuals in giving employment! 

I have no grounds upon which I could answer either in the negative or the 
affirro.ative to that question. 

81. Is there more indisposition to go into the Workhouse on the part of 
people in one part of Ireland than in another ? 

There is an indisposition universally in Ireland to go into the "Workhouse. 

82. Is that the case now ? 

That is the case, I believe, at all times ; but I think that even if there had 
been no distress, the great disinclination which at first was shown in Ireland 
would in some degree wear away by lapse of time ; but the present great distress 
is what has filled our Workhouses, without doubt. 

83. Is there not a very great change j are you not able from your corre- 
spondence and your communication with your Inspectors throughout the North, 
to say that a considerable alteration has taken place in the minds of the Irish 
people as to their inclination or disinclination to enter the W orkhouse ? 

I do not think we could gather that from the correspondence of our Inspec- 
tors ; I think, on the contrary, we hear from them from all parts of Ireland, 
reports of the disinclination of the people to go into the House. 

84. And of that disinclination continuing in the same degree as before? 

I think that it is not in the same degree in which it existed originally, but it 
certainly exists still to a very great extent. 

85. Is there not a greater disinclination evinced by the people of Ulster to go 
into the Poor House than either in Munster or Connaught r 

I cannot say that. 

86. With respect to a comparison of the way in which the Poor Law is 
administered, have you any reason to believe that the Guardians in the North 
administer the law more economically than the Guardians in the South and the 
West? 

No, I cannot say that. 

87. Bo you know what the cost of a pauper’s maintenance is in the North of 
Ireland, in the Workhouse? 

There have been great differences in the cost of the maintenance ; hut it is 
not a difference between one province and another so much as between one 
Workhouse and another. We have had both in the South of Ireland and in 
the West of Ireland very great differences in the cost of maintenance in dif- 
ferent Unions. 

88. Is there any great difference in the dietaries? 

I think there is a great difference in the dietaries in different Unions. 

89. You do not think that the average cost of a pauper in Ulster, while the 
Workhouses were administered under unpaid Boards of Guardians, was cheaper 
than the average cost of a pauper in the Southern and Western parts ? 

I cannot speak with accuracy, but my impression is that it would he ; if a 
comparison were made between Ulster and Munster, for example, and Leinster, 
I have DO doubt the result would be a difference in favour of Ulster. 

90. The question referred to a comparison between Ulster and Munster and 
Connaught ? 

Comparing those three provinces, Ulster, Munster and Connaught, my im- 
pression is, that the rate per head per week of maintenance would be found to 
be less in "Ulster in some slight degree. 

91. Can you state what is the general rate per head? 

The general rate has varied much, according to the price of provisions ; until 
the potato blight it varied from about 1 4 d. per head per week to 1 5. 6 d. 

92. Was that the average all over Ireland r 

Yes. 

93. Have 
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93. Have you reason to believe that the average was as high as that in the 
province of Connaugiit before the potato failure ? 

One shilling and tour-pence, I should think. 

94. Did that include the establishment charges, or only the expense of main- 
tenance ? 

Only the expense of maintenance. 

95. Did that include also the expense of the patients in the Hospital? 

Yes, it would include that as well. 

96. Can you state what has been the average for the last month? 

It is now at nearly the same point ; the average is 1 s. 3 Id., I believe. 

97. But it has been much higher ? 

It was at the time that provisions were high; it rose to above 2 s,, taking the 
whole average in Ireland. 

98. As regards the establishment expenses, do you consider that the establish- 
ment expenses were lower in the North than they were in the South and the 
"West ? 

I could answer those questions exactly if I had an opportunity of reference to 
the Annual Reports and the Returns ; but I cannot without referring. 

99. You are probably aware that Guardians w'ho bad not the command of 
funds were in greater difficulties than Guardians of Unions where the rates were 
well paid. You are aware that there were greater difficulties in the West of 
Ireland than there were in the North in that respect? 

Undoubtedly. 

100. You cannot recollect any specific point in which the Guardians in the 
West were less judicious in carrying out the law than the Guardians in the 
North? 

I spoke from my general impression. 

101. Several of the Boards of Guardians in the West and the South have been 
removed to make room for Vice-Guardians ? 

Yes. 

102. According to your recollection, was their removal in general because 
they were too strict, and not sufficiently lavish of relief, or because they were too 
lavish, and not sufficiently economical in granting relief? 

I do not think that the dissolution of any Board of Guardians that I can 
recollect turned upon those points. The difficulties of the Union usually led to 
those proceedings ; it was partly that the Guardians could not in many instances 
grapple with the difficulties of the case ; and it was perhaps that they could not 
raise a sufficient fund to meet the distress, and that the rates were not collected 
with sufficient regularity. In some cases the Guardians failed in the discharge 
of their duties by not relieving the distress efficiently, either from want of funds, 
or from the difficulties of attending to the details of out-door relief. 

103. But you are not aware of any case hi which they were dismissed for 
negligence and remissness in the application of the tests of pauperism ? 

The difficulties of their position, I think, were the cause of their dissolution in 
most cases, not in all. 

104. Was there not a case in the Union of Newcastle, in the county of 
Limerick, in which the local Guardians had granted out-door relief without any 
sealed order, and consequently contrary to law ? 

There was. 

105. They have been removed, and paid Guardians substituted? 

Yes. 

106. Does it appear to you that any different system from that which is upon 
the whole pursued in the administration of the Poor Law in Ireland would have 
been more effectual for the relief of destitution than that which has been adopted ? 

I think that the relief of destitution has been more effectually conducted as 
we have proceeded in the administration of the law. I think that there was a 
failure in it to some extent for six or eight months after the passing of the Poor 

(19.1.) b 2 Law 
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Law Extension Act, partly from the imperfection of the machioery, and partly 
from its being new, and partly from the want of funds at that time ; there was 
great want of means in many Unions which were not dissolved until the com- 
mencement of the year 1848 : afterwards, when the machinery came into Ml 
play, in the Spring, I think the destitution was relieved very efficiently during 
that part of the year, and down to the end of the season. I judge principally 
from the state of mortality in the Workhouses, which was in some degree an 
indication of the state of the population outside. The mortality in the interval 
between the Labour Improvement Act and the Rations Act was the highest ; it 
rose to 25 per 1,000 inmates weekly ; it continued very high for several months, 
until the Rations Act was introduced and in full operation, and then it lowered 
very materially , and came down from 25 to 5 per 1,000 weekly in the autumn of 
1847 : the rations being discontinued, the Poor Law machinery was introduced 
for the purposes of out-door relief ; the mortality then continued to increase up 
to January 1848, when it rose to 12 per 1,000 weekly; it then gradually 
diminished, until it came in the following September down to 2J per 1,000 
weeklv ; and during the Spring and the Summer and the Autumn of the year 1848 
I think the distress was efficiently relieved under the Extended Poor Law Act. 
The Annual Report of the Commissioners of May 1848, states the number of 
inquests that have been reported ; 1 forget exactly the number, but it was, I 
think, under 200 ; I mean the number of cases that have been reported to the 
Lord Lieutenant by the constabulary of deaths in which the verdict of a coroner’s 
jury imputed death from destitution. 

107. Does it continue as low now? 

Lower. 1 think we have heard less of inquests since that time ; but I am 
sorry to say that the mortality now in the Workhouses is increasing very fast, 
although it is very low in comparison with the same period in former years ; it 
is now as high as or 7 per 1,000 weekly; it has risen from 2| in September 
last to 6 or 7 per 1,000 weekly. 

108. How is that as compared with the average rate weekly in former years 
in Workhouses? 

I believe the ordinary rate is about 3 per 1,000 weekly, in ordinary times. 

109. In all seasons 1 

We have not those statistics carried back for any great distance ; but, from 
the former returns, I think the ordinary rate would be about three or four in a 
thousand weekly ; it would not vary much in different seasons of the year ; 
3 per 1,000 weekly appears large ; but the population of a Workhouse includes 
a great many old people. 

1 10. Have you any reason to believe that the rate of mortality in Workhouses 
in Ireland is considerably augmented by the practice which exists of sending in 
very old persons into the Workhouse, almost in a dying state, with a view to 
the saving of their funeral expenses? 

I have no doubt that during the famine that was done to a very great extent 
indeed ; they were brought in a dying state ; many of them died the same day, 
many within a week, and a still greater number within a fortnight. We have 
now an account in every Workhouse where the rate of mortality attracts attention, 
showing the number of those who have died in a week after admission, in a 
fortnight, in three weeks, and in a month, and again in two months, so that we 
canseehow far those cases result from the degree of distress and privation out- 
side the House. 

111. Do you consider that the mortality among persons in the Workhouses in 
Ireland has been greater or less than the average mortality among the same class 
of persons out of the House? 

It is always greater in the Workhouse than out of the Workhouse, no doubt ; 
it would be always at a much higher rate in the Workhouse than out of the 
Workhouse. 

112. Taking the same class of persons, and of the same age, and under the 
same circumstances ? 

I am not able to say that ; for, in ordinary times, the greater proportion of 
persons in the Workhouse are either of advanced ages, or very young children, 
both of which classes are subject to a higher rate of mortality than the average. 

113. The 
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•' 113. The question -is, iWhether the ^average --mor^ty in the Workhouse is 
greater among persons of thofee ages, and under the same circumstances, than it 
would be among persons of the same ages out of the Workhouse? 

I expect that, comparing one class with the same class outside the House, it 
would be greater ; because it must be presumed that suffering from privation, in 
some degree, has occurred from inferior food before they were admitted into the 
Workhouse, and that the poorest, most indigent and destitute class will come 
into the House. 

114. Would not the same class afiected with the same diseases have been 
equally liable to them out of the House ? 

Yes ; but at the same time the congregation of a number of persons in a 
Workhouse is not favourable to their health. 

115. Is not it found that people are induced to apply for admission for the 
purpose of availing themselves of the infirmaries or hospitals belonging to the 
Poor House? 

I think so ; that is one great reason of the higher mortality. 

116. I'hat would of itself naturally lead to greater mortality in a Poor House 
than would take place outside the House ? 

It would. 

117. Is not it found also that women who want to be confined endeavour to 
make lying-in hospitals of the Poor Houses ? 

We have heard of that abuse. 

118. When children are introduced into the Workhouse, many of them being 
children of tender years, are put under what are called in tlie Workhouse 

nurses,” although they are no relation to the child ? 

Yes, children without a mother. 

119. Has any confidential report been made to the Commissioners, to your 
knowledge, to lead them to suppose that the persons to whom those children 
were so confided, in point of fact, by eating their food, and otherwise neglecting 
them, have caused the death of several of those children ? 

I do not recollect any complaint of that nature. 

120. You do not recollect any confidential report, from any medical ofiicer, 
of the conduct of the nurses in Workhouses towards the children ? 

I do not ; it might have been made without my knowing it. 

121. Has there not been very great mortality in several of the Workhouses in 
Ireland among the children under four years old ? 

I am not aware of that, as a general proposition. In some particular Houses, 
measles have prevailed, and a large number of children have died, and from other 
epidemics. 

122. Are you aware that before the passing of the Poor Law the mortality 
amongst the children in the Foundling Hospital in Dublin was to the full as 
great as any exhibited now amongst the children in the Workhouses ? 

It was very great in Dublin. 

123. Do not the statistics of all European Foundling Hospitals lead to the 
same results, that the mortality amongst the children, in public establishments is 
very great ? 

It is very difficult to rear children of tender age in the Workhouses, un- 
doubtedly. 

124. You have stated that there has been a considerable improvement in the 
administration of the Poor Law throughout Ireland in the course of the last 
year? 

As regards the efficient relief of destitution, I think that has been more effec- 
tual recently than it was in the first instance. 

125. Do you ascribe that to any particular act of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, or to any measures that have been taken by them to secure a better 
administration in any particular districts ? 

The Officers have become more accustomed to their duties ; I speak particu- 
larly of the Believing Officers. There has been a substitution of Vice-Ouardians 
for Boards of Guardians in some of the worst districts, and I think that has 
tended to the more effectual relief of the destitution in those districts. 

(19. 1 .) B 3 126. Have 
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126. Have not tlie Vice-Guardians the full power, at their will and pleasure, of 
dismissing a Relieving Officer whom they may consider either to he delinquent 
or inefficient ? 

The dismissal of a Relieving Officer must be by the Commissioners. The 
Vice-Guardians can suspend. 

127. But a report is made by the Vice-Guardians? 

A report is made by the Vice-Guardians or the Inspector. 

128. Do you not conceive that there is a much more efficient control over 
the Relieving Officer where he is under the dominion of Vice-Guardians who 
have no local connexion or interest, than where he is under the control of 
elected Guardians, who are frequently connected with the Relieving Officer 
themselves ? 

There is no doubt of that. 

129. Taking two Unions in your mind, one under Vice-Guardians and the 
other under elected Guardians ; in which of the two do you think the nomination 
of the Relieving Officer will be best, and the control and supervision of the con- 
duct of the Relieving Officer will be best secured ? 

I should be sorry to say that there are not many Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland who will make good selections of Officers : there are others where the 
body is more numerous, and where they are exposed more to the influences of 
relationship and partiality from other causes in the selection of the Officers. 

130. Have you not known many instances in which the Guardians themselves 
have abdicated and resigned their functions as unpaid Guardians, in order to 
step into the paid office of Relieving Officer ? 

Some have resigned for that purpose. 

131. And have been appointed Relieving Officers? 

And have been appointed Relieving Officers. 

132. Could any such proceedings take place where the administration is in . 
the hands of Vice-Guardians ? 

No, it could not. Those Guardians may, however, have turned out to be good 
Officers. 

133. Do not you think that on the efficiency of the Relieving Officer much of 
the efficiency of the Poor Law depends ? 

A great deal. 

134. More especially in proportion as the Unions are large ? 

Yes, and as the out-door relief is extensive. 

135. Would not any misconduct on the part of the Relieving Officer be 
brought to the knowledge of the Inspector, and by him to that of the Commis- 
sioners ? 

Yes. I alluded to Guardians having been permitted to resign, who afterwards 
became candidates for the office of Relieving Officer ; they may have been good 
Officers notwithstanding that : the Commissioners have not refused their 
appointment : it is not very often done : we always hear of it, because the 
Guardian has to tender his resignation to the Commissioners, in order to become 
a candidate, and the resignation sometimes has been accepted : sometimes we 
do not know his object 5 in other cases he has stated it. 

136. Has it ever been refused upon the ground of the Commissioners declining 
to allow the Guardian to qualify himself for the office of Relieving Officer by 
resigning the office of Guardian ? 

I do not think it has been refused upon that ground. 

137. You were asked to state to the Committee your opinion as to the effect; 

of the present Poor Law upon Ireland generally, and you commenced your 
answer by referring particularly to Unions in which there had been no out-door 
relief afforded ; will you now state your general opinion of the effect of the law 
upon other parts oi Ireland, apart from the 25 Unions in which no out-door 
relief has been given, to which your attention has been more particularly 
directed ? *' 

There 
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■ There is a farther class of Unions besides those 25, which, after beginning to 
give out-door relief, have ceased to give it ; there are eight additional Unions 
which are not now giving out-door relief, making in the whole 33 Unions of that 
class ; that number has been as great as 38 at one time ; 1 believe that that is 
the highest number in which there was no out-door relief at any time since 
February 1848. 

138. Will you state the eight additional Unions ? 

There is Bandon, Belfast, Castleblayney, Fermoy. 

139. Is not Fermoy now giving out-door relief?. — 

It is possible that it may be now, but 1 am speaking of tlie week ending the 
27th of January; it is included in my list as not giving out-door relief; Mallow 
is another which is not now giving any out-door relief. I have only mentioned 
six. I am afraid I cannot particularize the others to-day. 

140. Is not there also a class of Unions which are giving a very small amount 
of out-door relief? 

There is. 

141. Will you state the different classes of orders for out-door relief which 
are given by the Poor Law Commissioners ? What is the first order that is 
given for the extension ? 

An order for out-door relief to “ widows with one child, and orphans that is 
the smallest. 

142. What is the next? 

There has been a great variety of those orders, and they may change from day 
to day. I could not state the various classes. 

143. Will you state, to the best of your knowledge, what the classes are ? 

Another form of order is “widows with one child, women with one or more 

children, whose husbands are in confinement, and orphans that is a different 
variety. 

144. What do jmu mean by “ in confinement” ? 

In gaol. 

145. Including convicts ? 

Yes. 

146. What is the next ? 

“ All except able-bodied single persons, widows and widowers having no chil- 
dren and another is, “ all except able-bodied men without children.” 

147. When you say “ children,” you mean children under a certain age? 

Dependent upon applicant. 

148. Is there any specific age? 

Fifteen : a child under the Irish Poor Law Act is dependent on the parent 
while under 15 years of age. 

149. What is the next form of order ? 

“ All except unmarried women, and men having only two children.” Another 
is, ‘‘ all classes except single women, widows without children, and men having 
not more than one child.” Another variety of orderis, “all except single women, 
and men having not more than one child dependent.” Another is, “ all except 
able-bodied single persons, and men having only two children.” 

150. Is there no such thing as an unlimited order to relieve every able-bodied 
person ? 

Yes, that is what we call the fall order. I believe I have mentioned all the 
varieties now in operation. 

151. Take the case in which there is relief autliorized to be given to widows. 
Has not the number of widows been found wonderfully to extend itself under 
those circumstances ? 

Yes, there have been abuses ; persons represent themselves to be widows who 
are not. 

(I9-1-) b 4 152. Will 
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152. Will you state what, in your opinion, has been the effect of the present 
law upon those different classes of persons to which you have now referred ? 

The more extended the order under the 2d section, the more extensive will 
be the out-door relief afforded, in all probability ; because the order is issued 
upon the presumption that there is a degree of distress amongst the classes 
specified which will make out-door relief necessary, the Workhouse being full: 
in the same proportion will be the difficulty of preventing abuses in tlie adminis- 
tration of the rehef. 



153. Is it your opinion that the law is more or less beneficial in proportion 
to its being thus extended in those parts of Ireland to which it applies most 
extensively ? 

The more extended the out-door relief is, the more destitution will be relieved ; 
at the same time there will be more abuse ; I have no doubt of both points, that 
there will be more destitution relieved in proportion to the extent, and that there 
will be also more abuse. 

154. Do you think that the law, upon the whole, works better in such a Union 
as Glenties than in such a Union as Dunfanaghy 1 

I think it works better in the Union of Dunfanaghy than in. Glenties ; it is 
more satisfactory. The Workhouse is not full at Dunfanaghy, and we suppose 
from that , that the destitution is effectually relieved without filling the House. In 
other Unions, where the Workhouses are full, there is still a mass of destitution 
to be met, and in relieving it out of the Workhouse instead of in the Workhouse, 
we incur, without doubt, the risk of abuses in the administration, which, I fear, 
no machinery is able altogether to prevent. 

156. It is a choice between mitigation of suffering and extravagance of expen- 
diture ? 

Just so. 

156. In those cases where there is a limitation in the order, and where, accord- 
ing to your hypothesis, there would consequently be less abuse, is not there great 
facility of abuse of another description, as, for instance, where an order is given 
for the relief of widows, persons may affect to be widows who are not ; and if 
relief is given with respect to a certain number of children, have you not known 
cases reported to you in which those children have been purchased or hired in 
order to create a right under your limited order ? 

Undoubtedly the naming a particular class in an order as entitled to out-door 
relief gives rise to those impositions ; but still it is a less evil, perhaps, than 
issuing a full order. 

157. The more numerous the classes, the greater must naturally be the num- 
ber of claims, and the greater the liability to fi-aud ? 

Yes. 



158. Would not such an abuse as that which has been referred to imply great 
neglect on the part of the Relieving Officer ? 

Much will depend as to the degree of abuse upon the vigilance of the 
Relieving Officer. 

159. Does not the difficulty of the Relieving Officer to find out those abuses 
depend in a great measure upon the extent of his district ? 

It does; and the difficulty of the controlling authority, whether Vice- 
Guardians or Boards of Guardians, will be in proportion to the extent of the 
Union. 

160. Have you not, on grounds of economy, recommended the union of two or 
more Electoral Divisions under the management of one Relieving Officer ? 

That has often been done. 

161. Is it not generally considered that two Electoral Divisions at least should 
be under one Relieving Officer? 

It is not a general principle. 

162. Is not it the case in the majority of instances ? 

I think, generally, there are more Electoral Divisions than one under the same 
Relievmg Officer. In some of the Unions, without any out-door relief, several 
Electoral Divisions are put under one Relieving Officer. 
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,63. Considering tlie size of the Electoral Divisions, which is so much greater a. JPowr, Bsq, 

than the size of English parishes, do not you conceive that the union of Electoral 

Divisions very much impedes the exercise of the discriminating power of the 1849 . 

Relieving Officer in selecting proper objects for relief? 

The Relieving Officer will have an opportunity of discriminating better in a 
small district than in a large one. 

164-. Do you conceive that you have ever sanctioned the appointment of a 
Relieving Officer to such a number of Electoral Divisions as that he could not 
fairly and reasonably be expected, by proper exertion, to make himself acquainted 
with the inhabitants of his district ? 

I think it may have happened sometimes that we have sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of a Relieving Officer for too large a district, and that having been pointed 
out, the district is then altered and divided between two, or there is an assistant ; 
those things are constantly done. 

165. Such an evil as has been alluded to has been brought under your notice, 
and you have increased the number of Relieving Officers ? 

That is a frequent subject of correspondence. 

166. The complaints of abuses will become less frequent as the Relieving 
Officers have been longer in their office, and become more accustomed to their 
duties ? 



167. What is the average number of Electoral Divisions in an Irish Union ? 

The total number of Electoral Divisions is 2,058, and the number of Unions 

131 . The average is a little more than 1 5 Electoral Divisions to a Union. 

168. Is it not with a view to economy that a Relieving Officer is appointed to 
two districts ? 

It is. 

169. Is it not on that account that the custom has been of late introduced 
into the Unions, that two districts should be placed under the care of one 
Relieving Officer ? 

I'here has occasionally been a reduction of the number of Relieving Officers in 
those Unions which, having originally given out-door relief, have ceased to do so, 
there being not so much occasion for the services of a Relieving Officer as when 
out-door relief is administered. The Relieving Officers are very useful in reference 
to in-door relief ; but, when out-door relief has ceased to be administered, we are 
frequently applied to by Boards of Guardians to diminish the number, and to 
make the districts larger. 

170. Has not that been done in some cases where out-door relief has been 
continued ? 

Where it has been continued to some extent, I think it may have been done in 
several instances. 

171. Consequently, tlie extent that is placed under the care of one Relieving 
Officer must be very great ? 

Frequently it is very great. 

172. Then if out-door relief continues, the Relieving Officers will find it very 
difficult to check fraud and imposition ? 

Yes. The number of districts and of Relieving Officers are liable to change at 
any time, when a representation is made of the expediency of doing it. 

173. In consequence of the great extent of area placed under the care of the 
Relieving Officers, are not they usually obliged to keep a horse ? 

They may in some cases. 

174. Do you remember wliat the average salary of the Relieving Officers is ? 

I do not know the average salary. I think that 60/. is about the maximum, 
and 25/. about the minimum ; but there are some lower. 

(19.1.) C 175. Do 
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175. Do not you think that the question of the extent of area which is put 
under the control of a Relieving Officer may generally be fairly left to the 
Guardians ; must not they be the best judges ofit? 

We had a good deal of ffifference of opinion with the Guardians when the law 
was first introduced upon that point, and we continued to differ from them in 
some instances, in some cases we yielded to their views, and in others, I think, 
the Commissioners persevered in their own view of the case. 

176. What was your desire generally; was it to restrict or to augment the 
number of Relieving Officers ? 

Sometimes we thought there were too few, and sometimes too many ; but I 
think that most generally the view of the Guardians was to increase the number 
of Relieving Officers beyond our views. I think there were more cases of that 
kind than of the other kind. 

1 77. Does not it appear to you, that as the Guardians and the Relieving 
Officers have been longer at work, and get a more general acquaintance with the 
state of the country, they are able to look after a larger district than they were in 
the first instance ? 

No doubt it w’iU be better understood both by them and by us in the course of 
experience what the right number is : the number is subject to changes ; not 
very frequently, but still they occur from time to time. 

178. Have you reason to know that there are districts in Ireland in which the 
Relieving Officer is not left quite free to his own discretion, but is subject to 
apprehension and threats of personal violence with respect to the making up of 
his lists ? 

He is not the party responsible for the making up of the lists, that is, for 
introducing upon the lists any person for out-door relief. 

179. Does not the Relieving Officer make up a list of persons whom he 
recommends to the Board of Guardians for consideration? 

He brings before the Guardians his Application and Report Book, stating the 
names of the parties who apply to him for relief, for the decision of the Guar- 
dians upon each case, and reporting the circumstances of each case ; and to a 
great extent no doubt he may influence the decision of the Vice-Guardians or 
Guardians, as the case may be, by his representation of the case. 

180. Have you reason to know, as a Poor Law Commissioner, that in many 
instances the making up of that book is a matter done subject to personal 
apprehension and intimidation ? 

I have not reason to think that that is the case ; in fact, I do not know any 
particular instance of that ; it may have been so, but it is not a point on which 
we have much inforaiation, I am sure. 

181. You are not aware of any complaints having been made to that effect ? 

No, I am not aware of a single case. 

182. Do you think that the influence of intimidation is less likely to bear 
upon the Relieving Officer than upon the Guardians ? 

The Relieving Officer is more directly exposed, perhaps, to it, but he is not 
the person who decides. The decision rests with the Guardians, or with the 
Vice-Guardians. 

183. Are not the Guardians in the habit of appealing to him as to his 
knowledge of the destitution of the individual, when an individual comes before 
the Board to apply for relief? 

Certainly, his representation of the case must carry weight. 

184. You have stated that you think that the Relieving Officer would be 
more exposed, from his position, to the possibility of intimidation than the 
Board of Guardians ; and you have stated that you have not known cases of 
intimidation being applied to the Relieving Officer ; have you known instances of 
intimidation being applied to Boards of Guardians, and the necessity of having 
military or police protection for the Board of Guardians in the discharge of their 
functions? 

I hEu^e. 

185. Have 
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185. Have you known of more cases than one of that 

I have ; there have been tumults. 

186. Of recent date ? 

I think not of very recent date. 

187. That intimidation you have known officially to be applied in ceises 
■where you have stated that it is less likely to be applied than in the case of the 
Relieving Officer? 

ITie decision rests with the Board of Guardians, or with the Vice-Guardians ; 
if it is intended to influence the decision, the intimidation should be applied 
there. 

188. Is not the question of provisional relief and of orders for admission, 
pending the Meetings of the Board of Guardians, exclusively left to the 
Relieving Officer? 

It is so in cases of sudden and urgent necessity. 

189. Is not the same motive therefore for intimidation likely to apply in the 
case of the Relieving Officer, with reference to those provisional orders that 
would subsequently apply to the Board of Guardians themselves ? 

It is so as to provisional relief. 

190. Has there been any attempt to intimidate a Board of Guardians since 
the creation of the office of Relieving Officer ? 

Yes. 

191. Is the representation of the Relie-ving Officer, with reference to the state 
of destitution of a pauper, made in the presence of the pauper, or does he make 
it to the Board before the pauper is admitted? 

A great part of his representation should appear, and, I believe, generally does 
appear, upon the Book, called the “ Application and Report Book,’’ in which he 
states the circumstances. Then it may be accidental, or it may be a matter in 
which the practice of one Union may be diflferent from that of another, whether 
he makes a personal or verbal statement to the Board of Guai’dians in the 
absence of the pauper, or in his presence. 

192. Are you aware whether it is the general practice to make it in the 
presence or in the absence of the pauper ? 

I do not know what the more general practice is. 

193. With respect to the Relieving Officers, have the reports from your In- 
spectors with respect to the honesty, zeal and efficiency with which they 
discharge their duties, speaking of them as a body, been, upon the whole, satis- 
factory or not ? 

Upon the whole, I think, that the reports made by the Inspectors, regarding the 
administration of relief by the Relieving Officers, have been satisfactory, parti, 
cularly of late ; in the first arrangements it was not so, to a considerable extent. 

194. From the West of Ireland, where there has been the greatest distress, 
liave those reports been satisfactory or not regarding the conduct of the Relieving 
Officers ? 

There has been greater difficulty to obtain good Relieving Officers in those 
districts where their services were most wanted than in others ; we had great 
complaints of the inefficiency of the Relieving Officers at first from those dis- 
tricts, but, I think, not so much latterly ; they have become more used to their 
work, or there has been an opportunity for changing Officers that w'ere improperly 
selected in the first instance, and we certainly do not hear so much on that 
subject from that quarter as we used to do. 

195. Can you state, from recollection, in what number of instances it has been 
found expedient to change the Relieving Officers in consequence of inefficiency? 

There have been a great number of removals of Relieving Officers, but I am. 
not able to state the number. 

196. But in a great number of instances that has been found necessary ? 

Yes. 

197. More in the South and West than in other parts? 

Yes, in the South and West. 

(19-1.) c2 198. Has 
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198. Has it been necessary for the Guardians to appoint an Officer, called 
an “ Inspector of Relieving Officers,” for each Union in the West of Ireland ? 

No. 

199 . Has not that been done in Mayo r 

I am not aware of that being done. I know that the Commissioners have been 
applied to to sanction that appointment ; but I am not aware that they have 
ever issued any order under which it could be made ; I believe not. 

200. Are you not aware that the paid Guardians who are strangers to the 
district, complain of the impossibility of preventing imposition in consequence of 
the dishonesty of the Relieving Officers 1 

If we had a statement from Vice-Guardians regarding the dishonesty of the 
Relieving Officers, we should immediately say, “ Which Relieving Officers, and 
what are the grounds on which you state that they are dishonest?” because they 
would be immediately removed on proof being given of dishonesty ; I do not 
think that any of the Vice-Guardians have made general charges like that against 
their Officers. 

201. Can you give the Committee a return, stating the number of Relieving 
Officers who have been appointed in the Unions in the county of Mayo within 
the last two j'ears ? 

I can obtain it for the Committee from Dublin. 

202. Is there any power on the part of the Commissioners of appointing such 
an Officer as “ Inspector of the Relieving Officers” ? 

1 think the Commissioners have the power of assigning to a Relieving Officer 
any particular duties they might choose, and that they would be able, under 
their general powers, to direct such an officer to be appointed ; I know that they 
have been asked to do it, but there has never been, in my belief, any order of the 
Commissioners issued authorizing the appointment of such an officer, and 
assigning him such particular duties. I have been absent now nearly three weeks 
from Dublin, audit may have so happened in the interval. 

203. Ai’e the Relieving Officers considered all upon a par, or is it sometimes 
usual to give one of them higher authority than the others ? 

In some instances Assistants to Relieving Officers have been appointed, who 
are under their direction to assist them ; but generally there is no distinction 
made between the duties of one Relieving Officer and another. 

204. Are 3 'ou aware that the Relieving Officer for the Electoral Division of 
Castlebar drowned Mmself three months ago ? 

No, I am not aware of that. 

205. Can you state to the Committee whether any inquiry was ordered into 
the conduct of a Relieving Officer of the name of Sheridan in the Castlebar 
Union ? 

I am. not acquainted with that circumstance ; it might very possibly happen 
without my knowing it ; from the great quantity of business that is going on, 
there is a division of labour in the office, and even very important events might 
occur without my knowing them. 

206. If any complaints were made by any Board, whether of Vice-Guardians 
or of elected Guardians, of dishonesty on the part either of their Relieving Offi- 
cers generally, or of any one individual Relieving Officer, would not the Board 
feel it their duty to institute immediately an inquiry into the charge, and to 
direct the removal of such officer ? 

Certainly, if such a charge were made in general terms we should of course ask 
for a specification of the grounds upon which it was made. 

207. Are not all those matters generally decided by the Poor Law Guardians 
themselves ; do not they dismiss the Relieving Officer, and then report it in the 
shape of some resolution upon their minutes ? 

The usual mode is different from that ; if the Guardians have reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of one of their officers, they pass a resolution expressing 
their views, and that generally results in an inquiry by the Inspector of the 
Union, either the Local Inspector or the District Inspector, and upon his report 
the Commissioners decide. 

208. But 
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208. But the inquiry is carried on before the Board of Guardians? 

Most of those inquiries are carried on before the Board of Guardians. 

209. In a Union where there was a Vice-Guardian, if the Relieving Officer 
should be dismissed, would the Vice-Guardian appoint the new Relieving Of- 
ficer? 

Yes ; subject to the approval of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

210. Is not the minimum salary for the Relieving Officers arbitrarily fixed by 
the Poor Law Commissioners? 

No, there is no minimum arbitrarily fixed. 

21 1 . What is the lowest amount that the Poor Law Commissioners usually 
sanction for a Relieving Officer? 

The usual amount is about from 35 1. to 40 1 . ; there are larger salaries, parti- 
cularly in large cities like Dublin, Belfast and Cork ; hut in the rural districts it 
is about 36 /. to 40 1 . ; sometimes it is lower. 

212. Sometimes higher? 

Yes. 

213. Are you aware of what the salary of the Relieving Officer at Dun- 
fanaghy is ? 

I am not. 

214. Do you suppose that there is a Relieving Officer there ? 

I have no doubt that there is one. 

215. How many do you suppose in the Union ? 

I think probably only one Relieving Officer for that Union, there being no 
out-door relief. 

216. There is no out-door relief, and there is room for 200 paupers in that 
Union House? 

Yes. 

217. Do you believe that the services of that man are absolutely required for 
the relief of pauperism? 

I think they are of very great use, even where there is no out-door relief, in 
inquiring into the circumstances of persons who apply to be admitted into the 
Workhouse ; it is of very great importance to inquire into the necessity of per- 
sons being admitted into the Workhouse ; I think it is of great advantage, and 
it is one of those things the want of which was felt before the passing of the Ex- 
tension Act ; we had frequent applications for paid Wardens, “ Warden” being 
the word then used, and there was no power to pay a Warden, but the want of 
some such officer was felt with reference to the applications of persons under the 
original Act. 

218. But practically there were Wardens then? 

There were Wardens who were unpaid honorary officers. 

219. Practically, do you think that the elected Guardians from different parts 
of the Union, assisted by those Wardens, were not able to give local information 
of the nature to which you have now referred, in a Union situated as Dunfa- 
naghy is, with respect to its pauperism, namdy, with little more than half its 
accommodation for paupers occupied, and would not that be more economical 
than having one Relieving Officer appointed for a Union of that extent. 

The services of the Relieving Officer would he in addition to the other means 
of inquiry ; and if he were a good officer, they would be attended with advantage 
in any Union, I conceive. 

220. Of course the Relieving Officer cannot know anything of the circum- 
stances of a pauper unless he happens to repair to the spot where the pauper 
resides, or has lived, if the pauper is not his neighbour. 

If he did not know anything of the person, it would he necessary for him to 
make inquiries, and to go where he could procure information. 

221. He has his written instructions to do that ? 

That is part of his duty. 

( 19 . 1 .) c3 222. Supposing 
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222. Supposing this one Inspecting Officer in a Union of that kind to live in 
the centre of the Union, must not very considerable delay take place before he 
can make any inquiry about a pauper ? 

Yes, there is that inconvenience. 

223. Do you believe, practically, that the Relieving Officers in Ireland, speak- 
ing generally, or speaking more particularly of the South and West, do visit the 
parties who are applicants for relief, and make those special inquiries ? 

It is tlieir duty to do so ; I have no doubt they do it to a great extent ; they 
may not be able to do it to the full extent to which they ought. 

224. Take the cases in which you have consolidated two large Electoral Divi- 
sions, and take the numbers who, within your own knowledge, apply for relief 
upon a given day ; do you believe it to be possible for a Relieving Officer to 
execute that duty which is strictly given him in charge by his written instruc- 
tions ? 

I think it very likely, indeed I feel sure, that many of the Relieving Officers 
have too much to do in some Unions when the season of the year comes at 
which many applications take place ; but there is a fluctuation according to the 
seasons, and there is great difficulty in making a change in the number of the 
Relieving Officers for a particular period of the year ; the number fluctuated last 
year from above 800,000 down to something less than 200,000 on the out-door 
Relief Lists in the whole of Ireland ; the maximum was above 800,000, and the 
minimum was below 200,000. 

225. Did you not state to the Committee that there is great usefulness iu 
having a Relieving Officer even in relation to in-door relief? 

Undoubtedly. 

226. Can the recommendation of the Relieving Officer be relied upon practi- 
cally as a guide to the Board of Guardians, unless founded either upon personal 
knowledge or upon personal visit and inspection ?' 

It would be comparatively of little value unless he were able to visit personally 
and inspect the cases. 

227. Looking to the reports received from the Union of Dunfanaghy, show- 
ing the amount of pauperism and the amount of relief, have you any doubt that 
previous to the appointment of a Relieving Officer, pauperism was as fully 
relieved as was contemplated by the framers of the Poor Law Act? 

I have no reason to think that the destitution was not efficiently relieved 
before ; in Unions like Dunfanaghy the Commissioners might have hesitated 
as to the expediency or necessity of a Relieving Officer, but they felt themse)ve.s 
bound by the terms of the Act of Parliament to have at least one Relieving 
Officer in every Union in Ireland. 

228. Do you happen to call to mind any case in which the Guardians pro- 
posed to appoint Relieving Officers in different parts of the Unions at ’very 
small salaries, selecting, in fact, men who had acted as Relief Wardens before, 
giving them such salaries as only about 5 /. a piece, and in which they were over- 
ruled by the Commissioners, who insisted that the salaries should exceed 20 1. ? 

Yes, I recollect that question arising; there was more than one Union iu 
which that proposition was made ; but the Commissioners had, in their general 
order, stated that a Relieving Officer should devote his whole time to the 
execution of his duty ; and without rescinding that, or modifying it, they could 
not have sanctioned so low a salary as 5 

229. Do you suppose that, practically speaking, a man can constantly find 
occupation in the Dunfanaghy Union for the whole of his time acting as Re- 
lieving Officer where there is no out-door relief? 

1 think his time would not be fully employed. 

230. How can you imagine that he would occupy himself one day in the 
week? 

There is a succession of applications ; he is bound to attend the Board of 
Guardians with his Application and Report Book, showing the circumstances of 
the parties who have applied for relief; and as he is the only Relieving Officer 
in the Union, he would have to bestow some time and trouble in ascertaining the 
circumstances of those applicants. 

231. Do 
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231. Do you suppose that practically in that Union that man is sent to look 
into the circumstances of every pauper that applies for relief? 

I apprehend that he is. 
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232. Of what possible use could that be, when the pauper who applied was 
perfectly well known, and the circumstances of his family were perfectly well 
known to the Guardians at the Board, the man having, perhaps, lived for years 
within the knowledge of the Guardians ? 

I think it is more satisfactory, upon the whole, for the Board of Guardians to 
receive a representation of the circumstances of the particular applicant through 
a paid Officer, as well as through the individual Guai'dian of the Electoral 
Division in which he may reside. 

233. Practically speaking, have you reason to think that there was any abuse 
in the Union of Dunfanaghy, which is in a part of the country where you say the 
Unions were best managed previously to the introduction of theRelievingOfficers? 

1 have no knowledge of any abuse in the administration of relief in Dun- 
fanaghy Union previously to the introduction of the lleiieving Officers. 

234. Is there any certainty, from one week to another, that out-door relief 
may not be administered in any particular Union ; and if the occasion should 
arise, would it not be attended with very great inconvenience that there should 
he no Relieving Officer in the Union ? 

It would be attended with inconvenience if there were no Relieving Officer. 



235. Is that the practical reason why a Relieving Officer is appointed in every 
Union? 

It is so ; another of the practical reasons was the provisional power of the 
Relieving Officer to relieve in sudden cases of distress ; if the Commissioners had 
consented to allow Unions to be without a Relieving Officer, there would be a 
suspension of those provisions of the Act in that Union. 



236. Could not a Relief Warden be appointed in the way that has been stated, 
at a salary little more than nominal, but in reality proportioned to the duties 
which he would have to perform ; and might he not, upon such rare emergencies, 
be empowered, as Relieving Officer, to afford relief ? 

The Commissioners might have followed a different course ; it was in their 
power so to shape their order as to admit of a number of Relieving Officers with 
very small salaries ; they might have done so under the Act of Parliament, but 
they did not take that course. 

237. Would not the power so given have been more liable to &buse in the 
hands of many than in that of one responsible officer? 

The general feeling upon the subject is, that with a number of those small 
officers there is much more difficulty in making good selections in the first 
instance, and in keeping them under control afterwards. 

238. But when there were Relief Wardens before, who executed the duty, 
which, you say, you have no doubt, practically, was properly executed, in the 
Union of Dunfanaghy ; what was the advantage of appointing a man at greater 
cost to the Union to perform those duties ? 

The Wardens before the passing of the Poor Law Extension Act had no 
power of ghnng out-door relief ; their whole power was to bring persons to the 
workhouse, and to recommend them for admission ^ they had no power even to 
give an order of admission to the Workhouse ; the Relieving Officers have power 
both to give out-door relief, and to give a provisional order of admission to the 
Workhouse. 

239. But if, practically speaking, the pauperism was relieved before by those 
powers in the Union, would not a fair extension of power to the Relief Wardens 
to give temporary relief have been sufficient to meet the purposes of the Act? 

We could not have given the power to the ^V’ardens ; it could only be given 
to persons appointed Relieving Officers at certain salaries; as I said before, 
there was legal necessity for the Commissioners to make the rule that the 
Relieving Officer should apply the whole of his time to the execution of his 
duties, but to dispense with that was not considered a desirable course. 

(Uhl.) c 4 240. Why 
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240. Why do you say “ at certain salaries was there any thing in the Act 
which specified that the man should receive a certain salary ? 

No. 

241. Do you conceive it necessary that a Relieving Officer should receive such 
a salary as to make it worth his while to give up his whole time to his duties ? 

Yes, that was the principle upon which the rule was framed. 

242. Is not it the duty of the Relieving Officers in Ireland to visit every 
townland in the course of the week ? 

No, there is no such prescribed duty. 

243. Should you place any greater reliance upon the services of public officers 
in Ireland, though subordiuate officers in the Poor Law administration, who did 
not receive salaries, and who might not be deprived of them if they misconducted 
themselves ? 

No. 

244. Is there not another duty which the Board of Guardians eXpect the 
Relieving Officer to perform, namely, to ascertain the number of months’ resi- 
dence of each pauper, so as to know the precise district in which that pauper 
ought to be charged ? 

Yes. 

245. That is a very difficult and troublesome duty to perform ? 

It is so in some cases ; there is a column provided in the Relieving Officer’s 
book for that purpose, to say how long the applicant has been resident in any 
townland. 

246. If there were no such officer as the Relieving Officer, would there not bo 
great difficulty for the Guardians at the Board to ascertain upon which division 
the pauper should be charged ? 

In practice the Guardians have been accustomed to do that themselves, in 
reference to those admitted to the "Workhouse ; but sometimes disputes arise 
about the chargeability of a pauper, which would not arise if better information 
had been procured. 

247. Would it not have been less troublesome and more easy, and would not 
the inforaiation be such as can be relied upon, when derived from an old Relief 
Warden, who has been long resident upon the spot, than when it is acquired and 
reported by a Relieving Officer, who is very likely an entire stranger to the 
place ? 

It was not part of the duty of the Wardens to supply information of that 
kind. 

248. Do you believe that they did not practically supply it? 

I believe they did not. 

249. You have been asked some questions with respect to the appointment 
of paid Vice-Guardians ; have those officers, generally speaking, performed the 
duties confided to them to the satisfaction of the Poor Law Commissioners? 

Generally speaking, I think they have ; there have been exceptions. 

250. Will you have the goodness to state the number of cases in which Vice- 
Guardians are now acting at the present moment ? 

There are 38 Unions. 

251. Will you give the names of them? 

The Unions in which Vice-Guardians are now acting are the following :~In 
Ulster: Cavan, Cootehill and Enniskillen — in Munster : Bautry, Cahirciveen, 
Ennistymon, Kilrush, Kanturk, Kenmare, Listowel, Newcastle, Cashel, Thurles, 
Tipperai’y, Waterford, Scariff — in Leinster; Kilkenny, Tullamore, Granard, 
Longford, Trim, Athlone, Mullingar, New Ross — in Connaught : Clifden, 
Galway, Gort, Loughrea, Tuam, Carrick-on-Shannon, Mohill, Ballina, Ballin- 
Tobe, Castlebar, Westport, Boyle, Castlerea, Roscommon : in all 38. 

252. By the Poor Law Act, the Guai'diaus generally by law are entrusted 
with powers in certain cases of substituting a Union rate for an Electoral Divi- 
sion rate; have those functions ever been exercised by the Vice-Guardians? 

No, never. 

253. You 
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253. You are sure that there has been no such thing as the introduction of Poxicr. Esg. 

a Union rate under the authority of Vice-Guardians ? 

There has been only one instance since the commencement of the law in I’e'Ij. 1840 - 

which a Union rate was introduced under a Board of Guardians ; that was at 

Dunmauway ; but there has been no instance in which an agreement was made 
for a Union rate under Vice-Gueu-dians. 

254. The question does not refer to an agreement, but to an order by Vice- 
Guardians for collecting the rates by the Union rather than by Electoral Divi- 
sions ■? 

I think there are instances in which the Vice-Guardians have made the same 
amount of poundage rate on each Electoral Division in a Union. 

255. Was not that the case in the ScaritF Union ? 

I think it was in the Scariff Union. 

256. Has not that the same effect as the establishment of a Union rate ? 

No. 

257. In what respect does it differ ? 

Each Electoral Division will be charged with its own particular expenses, and 
also with its proper share of the common charges of the Union, and the difference 
between that total amount and the rates raised will be placed to its account in. 
the accounts of the Union. 

258. But, practically speaking, the effect of that would he to raise upon an 
Electoral Division which had not many paupers a larger amount than it required, 
allowing that money when collected to stand over to its credit? 

Assuming that the requirements of the several Electoral Divisions were not 
equal, an equal poundage rate upon all of them w’ould have that effect ; some 
would not want so much as others. 

259. Ill the event of their requirements being the same, there would be no 
necessity for such an order, because c.r necessitate the rate would be equal ; but 
when such an order is made, has not it practicaEy the effect of raising an equal 
sum upon all the Electoral Divisions, whether they require that sum, or whether 
they require a greater or a less sum ? 

1 am not aw'are what is meant by the word “ order ” in the question. 

260. What is meant is this ; has there not been, by the authority of Vice- 
Guardians, in the Union of Scariff, given as an example, an equal rate raised 
upon all the Electoral Divisions ? 

That w'as so ; they made the same rate in each Electoral Division. 

261. Are you able to state whether the requirements of all those Electoi’al 
Divisions were at that time equal? 

I am not able to state that they were ■, I should think it unlikely that they 
would be equal ; I do not, however, know that there was any great difference 
between the requirements of one Electoral Dhdsion and another. It would be 
the duty of the Vice-Guardians, before they made the rate ou each Division, to 
ascertain that, and if there were material differences between the requii'eanents, 
to make different rates upon the different Electoral Divisions. 

262. Is there any estimate made of the requirements of each Electoral Divi- 
sion before striking the rate ? 

There ought to be. 

263. Will you have the goodness to procure a statement of the requirements 
of the several Electoral Divisions in the Union of Scariff at the time when 
that equal rate was struck upon the whole of the Electoral Divisions of that 
Union ? 

Yes, I will do so; I can probably procure the estimate upon which the rate 
was made. 

264. Will you have the goodness also to furnish the Committee with any 
other cases in wliich an equal rate has been struck by authority of Vice- 
Guardians ? 

I will do so. 

(19. 1.) . D . 265. Have 
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265. Have there been any instructions or recommendations given by the Poor 
Law Commissioners in Dublin with respect to striking equal rates by elected 
Guardians ? 

There have been no instructions to strike equal rates ; there may have been 
directions which had that effect in this way : the Commissioners recommended 
in some instances that higher rates should not be imposed on Electoral Divi- 
sions than Vice-Guardians thought could be collected. That might have the 
effect of producing an equality in the rating of the Electoral Divisions. 

266. The cases referred to now are cases of ordinary Boards of Guardians. 
Have not there been cases in which the Poor Law Commissioners themselves 
have recommended that a rate, either equal or more nearly approacliing to 
equality, should be struck throughout all the Electoral Divisions ? 

No ; I have no recollection of any such cases. 

267. Will you have the goodness to remember what was done in respect of 
the re-payment of the Government advances ; has not that had the effect of 
equalizing rates in different Electoral Divisions ? 

It has so ; and that was what I meant in saying, that although no direct 
instructions have been given to equalize the rates, recommendations have been 
given which, when carried out, had the effect of producing equal rates. 

268. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee the documents which 
have been so recently given ? 

Yes. 

269. Are you aware of one case in which the rating upon the estimate of the 
ordinary Board of Guardians in the Union of Listowel, in Kerry, amounting 
to eight or nine shillings in the pound, was directed by the Commissioners to 
be reduced below the amount which was considered to be su£B.cient for the 
estimate ? 

The Commissioners have no power to give such a direction or order ; but 
they could recommend that course to the Guardians. I am not acquainted with 
the fact referred to. 

270. Are you acquainted with the fact of recommendations of some kind 
having been given f 

Yes ; I think that recommendations of some kind have been given in some 
cases. 

271. Is not the effect of all this practically to repeal the provisions in the 
original Poor Law Act, which made an Electoral Division responsible for its 
own amount of charge, and neither more nor less? 

It does not go to that extent, certainly, because, as I said before, each Elec- 
toral Division will have the bdance recorded against it, or for it, as the case 
may be, according to the difference between the amount of rates raised and the 
amount expended on its account. 

272. Do you mean to say, that the balance will be reserved in the Treasurer’s 
hands for the benefit of that Electoral Division ? 

I do not. 

273. It will not be spent for that Electoral Division ; therefore it wiU be 
spent for other Electoral Divisions ? 

It is often so. 

274. Then, in the event of increased pauperism in those Electoral Divisions, 
for whose benefit the surplus fund of a well-managed Electoral Division has been 
spent, what remedy has that Electoral Division ; how can it recover the amount 
of those rates which have been so misapplied? 

When at any time the Electoral Division, for which those advances have 
been made becomes solvent, then the account will be adjusted between theta ; 
that is the time. 

275. Supposing a case in which, from the extreme destitution of a particu- 
lar Electoral Division, the rates amount to 10 15 ^., or 20 r. in the pound, 
and that destitution to any extent, or to the full, is supplied by the means derived 
from. Electoral Divisions in a better condition, what chance do you believe those 

Electoral 
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Electoral Divisions have of ever being repaid the amount of their funds which 
have been so appropriated ? 

There are some cases in which the time must be distant before an adjust- 
ment. of those balances can take place ; but in the worst districts it must be 
remembered that there has been a very large fund applicable from the funds of 
the British Association, which have met a great portion of the expenditure of 
the worst Divisions ; none of those funds have yet been allocated. 

276. I'he question put is an hypothetical one, which need not be home out by 
any particular case ; but, supposing the rate-payers of a particular Electoral 
Division, who have paid up their amount of rate, find that that amount of rate, 
being in excess of ^eir own w’ants, has been applied to make up tbe deficiency 
of another Electoral Division, do you think that that is likely to lead to much 
contentment, or to an easy collection of the rates within the Electoral Division 
which has been so charged in excess ? 

No ; it is a very unsatisfactoiy state of things undoubtedly. 

277. Have you not found in many instances some difficulties in the way of the 
collection of the rate ? 

Yes. 

278. You have been obliged to use the aid of the police and the military on 
some occasions? 

Yes. 

279. And the artillery on some occasions ? 

I believe the artillery. 

280. Do not you think those difficulties of collection will be vastly aug- 
mented if the parties paying conceive that the rate which they are called upon to 
pay is not for the benefit of the district in which they reside, but is to be applied 
ibr another district with which they have no local connexion ? 

Certainly it must be very unsatisfactory. 

281. Do you know of your own knowledge that the Commissioners have, as 
far as they could, endeavoured to prevent such abuses as those to which allusion 
is made ? Have they endeavoured to prevent that overcharge upon any one 
Division with the view of preventing its going to the relief of other Divisions ? 

I believe that invariably when the question has arisen with us we have pointed 
out in the correspondence the provisions of the 62d section of the original Act, 
which require a proper estimate to he made for each Electoral Division of its 
requirements. 

282. Have not the Commissioners recently given orders to some Unions that 
a general rate, say of not less than 3 s., should be raised upon all the Electoral 
Districts ? 

1 before stated the way in which the Commissioners have been obliged to 
suggest a limit to the extent of raising rates in those very distressed districts ; 
they have recommended that the Guardians should not lay at one time larger 
rates even upon the worst Electoral Divisions than they thought could be 
collected ; they have given that kind of instruction ; it is not an order or 
direction, because the Guardians or Vice-Guardians, as the case may he, can 
raise such rates as they think necessary upon any Electoral Division without 
reference to the Poor Law Commissioners ; but there has been a recommendation 
from the Commissioners not to attempt to make and collect a greater amount of 
rates than they thought could be collected ; that has had the effect of equalizing 
in some respects, by putting a limit on the worst Electoral Divisions. 

283. Has not it also tbe effect that if there he more than is necessary raised in 
one district, that excess will he applied to make up the deficiency of the rate 
which is in other districts ? 

It has been so to some extent, I have no doubt. 

284. The remedy which you suggest of a future adjustment of the accounts 
in those cases of pauperized Electoral Divisions is a veiy remote and hypothetical 
one? 

It is a remote one, and forms a very serious difficulty. 

(19.1.) d 2 285.1s 
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A. Pomr, Esq. 285. Is it not practically a very unjust tax upon those Electoral Divisions which 
do not require to raise so high a rate? 

151I1 Frb. 1849. Jt is very unjust, supposing that they are not repaid those advances. 

286. How do you reconcile that practice with the 62d clause, to which j^ou 
have referred, “ That in making every such rate, due regard shall be had to the 
“ amount which shall in manner aforesaid have been ascertained to be charge- 
“ able upon any Electoral Division in respect of its proportion of the expenses 
“ incurred in the relief of persons ” witliin the Union during the period ; how 
is the practice reconciled with that enactment? 

It is not reconcileable with that enactment. The practice has arisen out of 
the necessity of the case, and the pressure and force of circumstances which have 
made the Guardians unable in particular districts and particular Electoral Divisions 
to raise the rates necessary for the wants of the period. 

287. No such practice occurred before the period which may be designated the 
period of famine ? 

I am not prepared to say that ; it had not gone to any serious extent. The 
estimates, perhaps, were not always accurate ; considerable balances showed 
themselves in the accounts, some in favour of the Electoral Divisions and some 
against them ; but not to any serious extent. 

288. It has practically been a rate in aid ? 

Practically, for the time. 

289. Before the Act passed giving out-door relief, did any instances of that 
occur ? 

We always observed upon the face of the half-yearly abstracts balances due 
from Electoral Divisions and to Electoral Divisions ; that would imply that some 
would have advanced for others. 

290. Was that done by the Guardians without any suggestion from the Poor 
Law Commissioners ? 

Certainly ; it w’ould be impossible to ascertain prospectively exactly what the 
requirements of the districts would be. 

291. Is it not the fact, that, with reference to the repayment of the Government 
advances, the Poor Law Commissioners have directed certain Unions in Ireland 
to strike an amount of rate not required for their own poor ? 

Yes, that has been insisted upon to a certain limit. 

292. Then, practically, by one district under the order of the Poor Law’ Com- 
missioners lending to another district for the support of the poor of that district 
an amount not required for its own poor, and not getting that amount repaid, 
that district will be deprived of the advantage intended to be given to it bv the 
62d clause of the Act ? 

If the money so lent were not repaid : there has been undoubtedly direction 
given, and it has been insisted upon by the Commissioners, that repayment of 
those advances should be provided for to a certain limited extent. 

293. Have they directed the mode in which it should be raised? 

es ; the Commissioners have required increased rates to be raised for that 
purpose. The transaction resulted from the course taken by the Treasury fore- 
going repayment for a time. After provision had been made for repayment of 
the advices, the Treasury did not insist upon the immediate payment of the 
sums raised for the purpose, and they w’ere used under the pressure of circum- 
stances for the relief of the poor wdthin the Union. 

294. Then the result is, that certain districts have but a small chance of "-et- 

ting repaid by other districts the amount so spent in those districts ? ^ 

That is the case to a certain extent in distressed Electoral Divisions. 

29.5. Take this simple hypothetical case. Supposing a Union consisting of 
three Electoral Divisions, and that the warrant for the rates amounts to 12,000/., 
namely, 4,000 /. upon each of those Electoral Division ; then, at the close’, when 
a new warrant is required, there appears upon the first of those Electoral Divisions 
outstanding and due 2,000/., upon the second 1,000 /., and upon the other 
100 /. ; what would be done in relation to the collection of those arrears • would 
those outstanding rates be included in the new warrant? * 

Undoubtedly. 

296. Would 
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296. Would those arrears go specifically as against the Electoral Divisions Po«ur, iV 

from which theywere due, namely, 2,000 /. additional upon No. I, 1,000 /.from 

No. 2, and 100 1 from No. 3, or would there be3,100 1. arrears included in the 

new warrant and equally divided amongst all ? 

No ; the requirements of the three Electoral Divisions being ascertained, before 
you make a new rate, you must impose such a rate on each as, together with the 
arrears uncollected, would meet those requirements. 

297 . But in relation to the arrears uncollected, would the arrears uncollected be 
taken as arrears of the whole Union, and then divided amongst all the Electoral 
Divisions, or would each Electoral Division be held responsible for its own amount 
of arrears ? 

The accounts of the Electoral Divisions are quite separate, both of expenditure 
and collection. That which has been raised within an Electoral Division is paid 
and credited' to it. 

298. The question is in relation to rates unpaid. Supposing that upon a par- 
ticular Union there is 5,000 /. of rate outstanding, and that there is one division 
in the Union which has paid up its rates in full ; will any portion of the outstand- 
ing unpaid rates be collected under the new warrant upon that Electoral Division 
which has paid in full ? 

Certainly not ; the rate is never made upon the Union, it is always upon the 
Electoral Division. 

299. But before the amount of rate is struck, would there be added to one 
Electoral Division which has considerable arrears, the amount of those arrears, 
and would there be no addition made for the arrears due in any Union to the 
rate upon an Electoral Division which has paid up its former rate ? 

No, there ought not to be. 

300. Is there or is there not in practice ? 

There may be improper estimates made. 

301. Have you any knowledge of such ? 

I have no knowledge of such; but if a proper estimate is made, the require- 
ments of each Electoral Division will be made to agree with the total new rate 
made upon it. 

302. And to do otherwise would be contrary to tbe law'^? 

It would be contrary to the 62d section. 

303. Amongst the requirements from any single Electoral Division would you 
include the whole amount of unpaid rate which stood due from that Electoral 
Division ? 

Certainly not ; you would have, in order to ascei’tain the amount of require- 
ments, to see what the liabilities of the Electoral Division were up to the present 
•time, and then what its further expenditure would be for the period for which you 
estimate the rate ; those two things together make the estimate of the require- 
ments. 

304. Amongst the requirements is the payment of the outstanding rate of the 
Electoral Division included r 

No ; it stands on the other side. The arrears of rate are considered as assets 
to meet the requirements, and the new rate and outstanding arrears of the old 
rate are put together as assets. 

305. vSupposing insolvent arrears, which can hardly be considered as assets, 

•of which there are many at the present time in Ireland, how would you deal with 
the insolvent arrears of Electoral Division A. in respect of a new rate ? 

^^'e never consider arrears uncollectable till they are actually struck off the 
books ; they are supposed to be collectable. 

306. As long as they are collectable, do you include them in the new warrant 
issued? 

As long as they are collectable we include them in the new warrant. 

307. Are those arrears leviable upon that Electoral Division, or leviable upon 
the Union and upon the other Electoral Divisions ? 

Upon that Electoral Division only. 

(19.3.) d 3 308. You 
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A. Pou'er, Eaj. 308. You were understood to say that there is a general rate levied upon the 
whole Union for the repayment of the Government advances ? 

15th Feb. 1849. It is not a general rate leviable upon the whole Union in any case; the rates 

are always made separately on the Electoral Divisions, and each Electoral 

Division has its debt to the Government, not the whole Union. 

309. Will you state to the Committee, from the information received by the 
Board of Poor Law Commissioners of Ireland, what has been tire working of the 
Quarter Acre Clause in the Amended Irish Poor Law Act? 

1 think it has tended materially to assist in restricting the abuses of out- 
door relief. It was a distinct arbitrary line which tliose administering relief were 
enabled at once to observe, and it must have assisted them greatly when there 
was a great pressure of applications for relief. I do not know that they were 
always able to observe the line properly. I should think that tliere were cases in 
wliicii parties were said to have surrendered land, who had not actually surrendered 
the laud, and in which the Guardians accepted the statement, and found it 
afterwards to he not con’ect. 1 should think that there would be some cases of 
that nature, 

310. Is the surrender of the land in any degree the condition upon which it 
depends ? Is not it the ceasing to occupy, and not the surrender, that is the 
condition ? 

Yes, the ceasing to occupy is the pomt. 

311. Therefore, in point of fact, a man ceasing to occupy without surrendering 
his land may obtain relief, the Quarter Acre Clause 71071 obstante ? 

Yes, I apprehend that that is so. 

312. Are you aware of what communications have passed between Boards of 
Guardians and the Poor Law Commissioners respecting the interpretation put 
by the Poor Law Commissioners upon that clause called the Quarter Acre 
Clause ? 

There have been some circulars issued by the Poor Law Commissioners upon 
that point, more than one, informing the Board of Guardians of the construction 
wliich had been placed upon the clause by the Counsel who had been consulted 
upon it. 

313. "Will you state what the information so conveyed was? 

I think there were two circulars; one conveyed the opinion of Mr. Hennupoii 
the construction of the Act, to the effect which has just been mentioned, that the 
landlord’s acceptance of the actual surrender' of the legal possession of tlie land 
was not necessary, provided the parties ceased to occupy. The other was of a 
more important character ; it was Mr. Henn’s opinion also, that relief to the wife 
and dependent children of a person holding a quarter of an acre of land was not 
illegal, as we had before thought was the case. 

314. Did the Poor Law Commissioners state it to be the opinion of Counsel 
that the offer of a surrender, say by a tenant holding 20 acres of land of 19|i 
acres, and keeping the house and a quarter of an acre of land, that offer, not 
being accepted b}' the landlord, entitled the tenant to relief; in short, that the 
offer was sufficient without an actual surrender ? 

Not in a circular. I think the circular I alluded to went to this, not that the 
offer of surrender was sufficient, but that if it was not accepted, the non-acceptance 
would not debar the person from receiving relief, provided he ceased to occupy. 

315. That is, provided he ceased to occupy 19i acres, but kept possession of 
the house and a quarter of an acre, thus preventing the landlord from letting to 
any other person the 19J acres which had been in his occupation? 

if he ceased to occupy any more than a quarter of an acre, he would not be 
debarred by the Quarter Acre Clause. 

316. Then, a tenant leaving 19S acres lying waste, and keeping possession of 
one quarter of an acre and his house, would be entitled to relief? 

If he actually ceased to occupy the remaining quantity it Nvould entitle him to 
relief ; but it is a question of fact, whether he has ceased to occupy if he retains 
the house and any portion of the land. It is a vei’y difficult question of fact to 
say whether he has or has not ceased to occupy the remainder. 

317. Are 
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317. Are you aware wliether the Poor Law Commissioners have given any 
instructions to any Boards of Guardians upon that question ? 

Not further than communicating the opinion of Air. Henn upon that question 
in the way of a circular ; but they may have expressed opinions upon particular 
cases put to them by Boards of Guardians in individual instances. 

318. Are you aware of persons so keeping possession of a house and a quarter 
of an acre of land having received relief? 

I am not awai*e of any individual cases. 

319. Are you aware of any case of the kind having been dismissed upon 
the ground that, although the man offered to surrender, still so long as he 
did occupy merely the house, and the surrender had not been accepted by 
the landlord, he could not be held to be a pauper withui the acceptation of 
the Act ? 

It is so difficult a question of fact, in various circumstauces, that I have 
no doubt that two sets of Vice- Guardians might decide differently upon the same 
circumstances. 

320. You are not aware of the Commissioners having decided any case ? 

No ; we pointed out usually that it was a question of fact for them to decide 
upon the circumstances before them, whether the party had ceased, or had not 
ceased, to occupy more than a quarter of an acre. 

321. Are you aware of the state of the English law in respect of such 
a case? 

My impression of the law in England is, that it does not disqualify a party 
from receiving relief being in need of it. 

322. Do you think that a man in the occupation of land in England would 
receive relief? 

I think very likely not. 

323. Were not you concerned in the administration of the English law ? 

I was. 

324. Did you ever know a case in which a man who possessed a house and 
land was relieved as a pauper by an English Board of Guardians? 

With a house and small quantity ,of land, I have no doubt it has happened. 

325; In the opinion given by Mr. Henn, was there any distinction drawn 
between a person holding that number of acres under a lease and holding it 
at will ? 

No, there was no distinction ; the point he insisted upon was the cessation to 
occupy. 

326. Did you imderstand that opinion to be that a person holding a number 
of acres under lease had a right to relief, if he only made an offer of surrender to 
bis landlord ? 

No, we did not understand it to go that length ; but it went to this length, 
that the non-acceptance of a surrender, by the landlord did not disqualify the 
party from receiving relief, provided he ceased to occupy the land. 

327. Did you ever take any opinion from Mr. Henn, or any other gentleman, 
as to what constituted a cessation to occupy under those circumstances ? 

That was the difficult point ; it was a question of fact, and unless you could 
state the exact circumstances of the case, it would be difficult to decide it. 

328. Was the question ever put to the Counsel, whether it was possible for 
the man, under those circumstances, to divest himself of the occupation of the 
land, the landlord not taking it off his hands ? 

No, the case was not put. 

329. Under the law of England, supposing the owner of a cottage and garden 
were to become a pauper, and to receive relief, would he not, by the English 
Poor Law, be divested of that property, and would it not vest in the parochial 
authorities ? 

If the relief were given by way of loan, there is a process for recovering 
the cost. 

(19. 1.) D 4 330, But, 
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• J. J’otL’cv, lisfj. 330. But, supposing it were not given by way of loan ? 

•; — In tliat case the property would not vest in the administrators of the relief, if 

15 th tlie relief were not given by way of loan. 

' 331. Is not there an exception made by the law with respect to tools of trade, 
which still continue to belong to the person notwithstanding his receiving relief 
and does not that exception prove that the things not excepted come under the 
general head, and become vested in the parochial authorities ? 

I do not know any Statute or any decision which has said that the property 
of a person who receives relief in England goes from him by the act of his receiv- 
ing relief, to those who administer it. 

332. You are aware that in certain parts of Ireland the good-will of possession 
of a house, witli a garden of a quarter of an acre, and the occupation of 19| acres, 
of land, would fetch money in the market ? 

Yes. 

333. Is it not contraiy to common sense to consider a man a pauper, although 
he may have no food in his house, who is actually in the occupation of and has. 
not gmn any legal surrender of 19f acres of land ? 

I should hesitate myself, if I were a Vice-Guardian administering relief under 
those circumstances, in considering that the party had ceased to occupy. 

334. Notwithstanding the opinion which Mr. Hennhas given to the Commis- 
sioners r 

Notwithstanding that opinion. 

335. In the event of a pauper holding land in Ireland, and ceasing to occupy, 
the proportion of land which he held beyond the quarter of au acre, is there any- 
thing to prevent his resuming the occupation of that land after his desire or 
necessity for relief has ceased ? 

Unless he was duly dispossessed of it, I presume he might resume. 

336. You have considered this question with legal authorities at your side ; 
do you consider that the ceasing to occupy amounts to a power on the part of the 
landlord to re-enter and possess the land, unless he proceeds by ejectment to 
become the legal possessor of it? 

I should apprehend not. 

337. Then, ioties guoiies, as often as the occupier of the land wishes to apply 
for relief, he has only to qualify himself by ceasing to occupy, and he can resume 
the occupation as often as he pleases again until he is dispossessed by law r 

Yes, I should think so. 

338. That is the present state of the law ? 

I should think that that would be so. 

339 . And it would be the same iu fact if a man had a lease of the land, but 
did not occupy it either by cattle or tillage ; the case would be the same whether 
a lease existed or whether he was merely a yearly tenant without a written instru- 
ment under w’hich he held ? 

Yes, I presume that would make no difference. 

340. On whom would the rates fall pending the ceasing to occupy of the- 
tenant, and before the resumption of the legal right of possession by au eject- 
ment on the part of the landlord ? 

It would be very difficult indeed to say who would be the right person to rate 
in those circumstances ; it is a difficult question of fact, like the other. 

341. Is it not the fact that a great number of rate-payers have been in the 
Poor House, and have received relief? 

I have no doubt great numbers who have been rate-payers have received 
relief. 

342. And -who have remained charged as rate-payers subsequent to their being 
in the Poor House ? 

I am not acquainted with any instance of it. 

343. Do you mean that there would be any doubt who would be liable for 
a house and garden, which house and garden were valued at 4/. a year, provided 
the person had ceased to occupy the 19| acres? 

The immediate lessor would be rated for a tenement under 4 ?. for which there 
was no lease. 

344, But 
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344. But the house and garden being separated from the 10| acres, would, in A. Pozver, Bsq. 

a revised valuation, naturally be in many cases rated under 4 ^. ? 

If it be taken to be a separate tenement, it is a question of fact whether it is 15 th Feb. 1849 . 
a separate tenement or not. — 

345. If the 190 acres have legally ceased to be occupied so as to create a 
legal right to relief, do not they become a tenement separate from the house and 
the quarter of an acre of land which remain ? 

Yes ; but the party may have been relieved as no longer occupying it without 
there being actually a legal abandonment of the occupation. 

346. We are not dealing with the question of mistake ; we are dealing with 
the question, of bond Jide ceasing to occupy in respect of the land which has so 
gone out of the occupation of the person seeking relief ; if that land is brought 
below 4 1. in value, who would be liable for the rates in that case ? 

The reviser of the valuation, or the parties who valued, might be of a different 
opinion from the parties who have relieved as to the fact of the occupation having 
ceased ; but if the occupation has really ceased, then the immediate lessor be- 
comes rateable for the remaining portion under 4 1. 

347. Then would not the effect of the whole system be this, that a man ceasing 
to occupy the 1 90 acres throws up the land to become waste ; the landlord, except 
by legal process, cannot come into possession but by the act of the tenant 
ceasing to occupy ; the landlord, who does not come into possession of the land 
may become chargeable with the rate as immediate lessor ? 

Yes, he would be charged as immediate lessor of the separate tenement 
under 4 1. 

348. And that not by any act of his own, but by the act of a tenant, who 
diminishes the value of his land, and who becomes himself chargeable upon the 
Union ? 

Yes. 

349 . If the landlord were not chargeable, and if the tenant was a pauper, 
would not the whole of the 20 acres, and the house and garden, cease to pay any 
contribution to the Union rates whatever? 

If the two tenements were separate tenements, they would be treated as such ; 
for the one under 4 1. the immediate lessor would he rated according to the law ; 
if it continued to be one tenement, then the occupier would be rated. 

350. But if the man ceased to occupy in the view of the Guardians, nobody 
whatever then w'ould pay for the 190 acres ? 

Probably in such a case a rating would be made which would have to go to a 
legal tribunal for decision. 

351. Is it within your knowledge that many landlords or other persons have 
entered upon the occupation of lands in consequence of surrenders caused by 
this law ? 

Yes, there have been many occupations thrown up in consequence. 

352. Without being resumed by the same parties r 
Yes. 

353. Have not many more been surrendered for the purposes of emigration 
than for the purpose of receiving relief? 

1 think a great number for both. 

354. To revert to the question of rating the 20 acres in the case which has 
been under consideration, does not it come to this, that whichever way the tri- 
bunal decided, either that the land must pay no rate at all, or that the immediate 
lessor must pay it, as the pauper could not pay it? 

For both portions I take it, in the case put, the landlord would be liable to be 
rated ; for that still remaining in occupation of the. person relieved, he would be 
liable as immediate lessor; as to the other, it would be taken to be in his occupa- 
tion, and he would be rated for it as occupier. 

355. Although it was held by a tenant having a lease against liim ? 

For my own part, in such a case I should not have given the relief, and I 
should continue to rate the occupier for the whole. 

356. Has not this inconvenient state of things which has been alluded to arisen, 
or may it not have arisen, in consequence of the circular letter issued by the 
Board upon the opinion of Mr. Henn ? 

No ; I do not apprehend that that opinion would lead to those consequences. 

(19.1.) E 357. Has 
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357. Has not there been a circular issued from the Board upon this subject, in 
consequence of the opinion they have taken from Mr. Henn ? 

Yes ; but that opinion would not lead to the C 2 ^e put. 

358. But did not the circular letter issued by the Board produce that incon- 
venience ? 

It merely stated the opinion I have quoted, and therefore would not lead to 
this inconvenience. 

359. Would not that circular letter have a tendency, if it be an erroneous 
opinion, to mislead the Guardians, under those circumstances ? 

I think not. 

360. Does that circular letter state the case of a partial surrendei?? 

It states the case of a surrender not accepted; it was said that the non- 
acceptance of a surrender by a landlord did not disqualiiy the party from 
receiving relief, provided the party had ceased to occupy; the question-is, 
whether he ceases to occupy; in the case that has been put, I should imagine 
that he did not cease to occupy j certainly, where there was a lease, and while 
he held a portion of the land, I am of opinion that he would not be entitled to 
receive relief, and that he would continue to be liable to be rated. 

361. Has not the Quarter Acre Clause practically failed in its object, namely, 
to prevent persons in the occupation of land getting relief? 

No, I should say not by any means ; I should say that it has had a veiy large 
and wide effect indeed in preventing it; I think that many persons went without 
relief who were in great need of it, on account of the Quarter Acre Clause ; its 
operation was considerably changed after the opinion was given that the wife and 
children were entitled to relief. 

362. If, in five Unions in Mayo, there were 174,000 persons in the Poor 
Houses, or receiving relief, do not you suppose that, in that county at all 
events, that provision of the law was inoperative ? 

I do not infer from that that it was inoperative. 

363. Do you think that there were in those Unions 174,000 persons not in 
the occupation of more than a quarter of an acre ? 

I think that the law may have been infringed, but I cannot conceive that it 
was not operative even in Mayo. 

364. Taking the former illustration of a holding of 20 acres, and assuming 
that those are valued at 7 Z. 10 s., or at any other sum above 4 Z., and that by 
ceasing to occupy by the tenant it is divided into two shares each, valued 
below 4Z., will not the landlord by that act of tlie tenant become rateable for 
the whole amount, as the immediate lessor of the two divisions ? 

No doubt, if the two tenements are divided ; if they are now two tenements 
which were one before. 

365. Therefore, by ceasing to occupy, the consequence is, in all cases in which 
the fractions are reduced to less than 4Z., to transfer the Poor-rate to the 
landlord ? 

If a tenement is divided into two, it is so ; I am not aware that it is so under 
the circumstances which have been mentioned. 

366. Were the Commissioners satisfied with the opinion of Mr. Henn, that 
relief administered to the wife and children is not in law relief administered to 
the husband ? 

The opinion of the Attorney-general coincided with Mr. Henii’s, and the 
Commissioners considered that conclusive. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, 

One o’clock. 
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The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. Evidence on the 

Operation of the 
Irisli Poor Law. 

ALFRED POWER, Esquire, is called in, and farther examined as follows : A.Po-j:er,Esq. 

l6th Feb. 1849. 

. 367. CAN you give the Committee an official annual report of the Poor 

Law administration up to September last? 

I have the financial statement for September last. 

368. Will you have the goodness to put it in ? 

The same is delivered in. — [Vide Appendix.] 

369. The case was put to you yesterday of an occupier of a farm of 20 acres, 
who, having proposed to surrender 19| acres, retained a house and a quarter of 

-an acre, and although the surrender was not accepted by the landlord, claimed 
relief as an occupier of not more than a house with a quarter of an acre of land ; 
you stated that upon cases of that description the opinion of Mr. Henu had been 
taken, and that that opinion was, that in such a case the party would not be 
disentitled to. receive relief ? 

I did state that there was an opinion of Mr. Hemi to that effect, but guarded 
with this condition, “ provided the party ceased to occupy the land,” which 
words were a portion of his opinion. 

370. Was there any opinion from Mr. Henn as to whether the circumstance 
of a party so tendering a surrender of his land, and stating that he had ceased 
to occupy, would actually amount^ to a cessation of the occupation or not? 

No ; I am sure that no opinion was taken from Mr. Henn upon a specific state- 
ment of facts like those : the question was, I believe, “ On the non-acceptance of 
a surrender by the landlord, is the party disqualified from receiving relief?” 

371. Have not those opinions been printed? 

They have. 

372. Will you give the Committee a copy of the opinions ? 

I will do so- 

373. Has it been the practice generally to give a person so situated relief 

or not ? j • 

The practice would be, 1 conceive, different with different Boards of Guarmans : 
on the statement of facts as put to me yesterday, and to-day also, I should say, 
that one Board of Guardians, or one set of Vice-Guardians, might say, “ We 
“ will relieve this person, as he has ceased to occupy the land on the other 
hand, another Board of Guardians, or set of Vice-Guardians, would say (and that 
is the view I take of the facts myself), that he had not ceased, under those cir- 
cumstances, to occupy the land, and would be disqualified under the quaiter-acre 
section. 

374. Has that question ever been referred to the Commissioners for their 
decision ? 

I am not aware that this specific case has ; a great variety of cases have been 
referred, and it is very possible that that specific case has been referred to the 
Commissioners for their decision. 

375. Has there been any report upon tbe subject from the Inspectors? 

Most likely there has. 

(19.2.) e 2 376. Has 
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376. Has there been any circular issued by the Commissioners upon that 
point ? 

There was a circular issued by the Commissioners, giving the query put to 
Mr. Henn, and his answer. 

377. What was the effect of the instructions to the Board of Guardians con- 
tained in that circular ; was it to give or not to give such a person relief? 

The instruction was conveyed in the opinion itself, which was to the effect 
that the non-acceptance of a surrender by the landlord did not in itself dis- 
qualify the party from receiving relief, provided he ceased to occupy the land- 

378. Did the Commissioners thereby imply, that the person, by declaring that 
he only held that small remainder of the land, had ceased to occupy the other 
portion ? 

The circular did not go that length, as far as I recollect it. 

379. Was the effect of that circular to increase the relief to persons so situated, 
or to diminish it ? 

I should think the effect would be to increase the amount of relief given, 
inasmuch as it removed an apprehension which before existed, that a refusal on 
the part of a landlord to accept a surrender was of itself a disqualification to the 
party for relief. 

380. Virtually, then, the effect of the circular of the Commissioners was to 
convey the opinion that the person ceased to occupy in consequence of having 
offered a surrender of only a portion of his holding ? 

No, I think that it did not go that length; as 1 have said, it removed a pre- 
vious impression that he was disentitled to relief, merely because the landlord 
would not accept his surrender : the circular corrected that impression, but 
subject to the supposition that he ceased to occupy the land. 

381. Then it encouraged the opinion that if a man gave up 19| acres out of 
20 acres, he would be entitled to relief ? 

It tended to encourage that view. 

382. Was not the circular intended for that purpose, and no other ? 

I think that the direct intention of the circular w’as to communicate the legal 
opinion that had been obtained. 

383. Was it communicated with the intent that the Boards of Guardians should 
act under that legal opinion, or should act in contravention of it ? 

Certainly to act according to it ; it was for their guidance. 

384. Then the object of the communication was, that the Guardians should 
act under that opinion ? 

Clearly. 

385. Was not it communicated to the Vice-Guardians ? 

Certainly. 

386. Were not they the direct servants of the Poor Law Commissioners ? 

The Vice-Guardians stand precisely in the place of the Board of Guardians, 

with this important difference, that they are paid officers, and they hold their 
offices at the discretion of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

387. Have you ever known any one instance of the Vice-Guardians disobey- 
ing the directions of the Poor Law Commissioners ? 

As to implicit directions, I do not recollect any instance ; but they have 
differed in opinion, and they have stated their difference of opinion in some 
cases. 

388. But finally obeyed ? 

No, not always ; we have considered the grounds upon which their opinion 
was stated, and sometimes we have thought they were in the right. 

389. But ultimately there was an agreement between the two ? 

Ultimately there was an agreement between the two. 

390. Have not the elected ordinary Guardians at times differed absolutely, 
and not obeyed the instructions of the Commissioners ? 

Yes, they have. 
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391. Then have you any doubt whatever that the communication of that 
opinion of Mr. Henn by you to the Vice-Guardians was taken by them, as an 
express direction to carry it into effect ? 

Certainly they would receive it as expressing the desire of the Commis- 
sioners, that they should act in accordance with that opinion. 

392. What do you yourself understand by a “ cessation of occupation” ? 

There may be circumstances, like those that have been stated, which would 

make it a very difficult mixed question of law and fact ; there may arise a 
number of different circumstances which will raise such difficulty. 

393. Take the case of a man having been in the occupation of a farm of 20 
acres, and that he remains in the occupation of the house and one quarter 
of an acre of land ; that he tenders to his landlord a surrender of the other 
193 acres ; that the landlord refuses to receive the surrender, and that the 
tenant ceases to cultivate, or to make any use of the other 193 acres; does that 
constitute, in your opinion, or in the opinion of the Commissioners, a cessation 
of occupation r 

In my opinion it would not. 

394. If it had happened that, instead of retaining the house and the quarter 
of an acre, he had abandoned them also, you would consider that that was a 
cessation of occupation ? 

I should have thought that was a ceasing to occupy. 

395. Even though the landlord might have refused to accept the surrender ? 

Yes. 

396. Do you think that would be a legal surrender in the case of a lease ? 

No, I apprehend not. The opinion taken from Mr. Henn involves this 

•assumption, that the surrender and the ceasing to occupy are two different 
things. 

397. Would not the tenant he held in equity as much bound by an agree- 
ment, whether in writing or otherwise proved, provided it was indisputable, as 
he would be by a lease ? 

I have not much knowledge of the laws affecting real property. 

398. In such a case as has been suggested to you, upon whom would the 
Collector come for the rate upon that farm of 20 acres ? 

That depends upon the time when the rate was made ; if it -was made before 
the occurrences took place, I presume that the party referred to, the occupier, 
■would have been rated in the book for the farm of 20 acres, and he would 
remain at all times liable in the first instance to the payment of the rate, whe- 
ther he ceased to occupy or not. If another occupier came into occupation, he 
would be liable for the rate in the second instance. 

399. If no other occupier came into occupation, the landlord having refused 
to accept the surrender, do you conceive that they could come upon the land- 
lord of the farm for that rate 1 

1 have said that I think there must be a cessation to occupy. I consider, 
therefore, that the occupier would remain liable for the rate, and he would be the 
only party liable until a change of occupation took place. 

400. In a case where the party offers to surrender the whole of his holding, 
and the landlord does not accept that surrender, whom, then, do you consider to 
he the occupier of the land ? 

If the occupation has ceased on the part of tire tenant, we should rate the 
landlord as the occupier. 

401. Do not you hold, with regard to the Poor Law, that when a tenant has 
offered to surrender the whole of his holding, though the landlord refuses 
to accept that surrender, nevertheless the former occupier, having ceased to 
occupy, is entitled to relief? 

If he has abandoned the occupation. 

402. If he has withdrawn from the occupation, and gone to the Workhouse 
.at the same time that he has offered to surrender, does not he cease to occupy ? 

I conceive that he ceases to occupy. 

(19.2.) E 3 403. When 
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403. WLen he ceases to occupy, he is no longer the person liable to the' 
rate ? 

He is not liable after that to be rated. 

404. Nor liable for the rate on that property ? 

He remains liable in the first instance for the former rate. 

405. Is he personally liable for the rate, or is the land liable for the rate ? 

The occupier first rated remains primarily liable for the rate. 

406. To be recovered as a personal debt against him, or merely by distress 
upon the premises ? 

To be recovered by summoning him before the Justices, and obtaining a 
warrant of distress wherever he may be, and recovering the rate from him i I 
believe the distress is limited to his goods within the county. 

407. Then, in case of his having ceased to remain in the occupation of that 
land, and also having offered to surrender, though his offer be not accepted, in 
all future rates who is liable? 

The landlord will be presumed to be the occupier, I beheve. 

408. And tlie landlord, of course, is rated ? 

He will be rated the next time. 

409. In the case supposed, the landlord is not the occupier, neither has he 
resumed possession by accepting the surrender. On what ground d o you consider 
that in such a case he can be reputed to be the occupier, there being a lease 
against him ? 

Although there is a lease against him, it is very difficult to say whether he 
may not become liable by taking possession of the land if it comes into his 
hands. 

410. The assumption is that he does not take possession of the land ? 

If he does not become the occupier, he will not be liable to be rated. 

411. Is the law with respect to the incidence of the rate the same in Ireland as 
in England? 

It is nof. 

412. In England who pays the rate ? 

The occupier. 

413. In all cases whatever, unless there be special Acts of Parliament ? 

In all cases whatever, unless there be special Acts of Parliament. 

414. However minute may be his occupation, he pays? 

He does. 

415. In Ireland minute occupations are freed from the dhect liability ? 

Occupiers under a certain value are freed from the liability. 

416. Under what value? 

Under 4/. 

417. Then does not it depend upon the mode in which the valuation is made 
how many may or may not be excepted under the 4 . 1 . valuation? 

Certainly. 

418. "Will jmu have the goodness to state who appoint the Valuators ? 

The revisers of the valuation are usually appointed by the Boards of Guardians, 
in the case of a revision of valuation. 

419. Will you first state the distinction between Valuators and Revisers of the 
valuation ? 

Perhaps they must all be considered now as Revisers of the valuation, there 
being already a valuation in existence; but we make a distinction between the 
mere revision of the valuation and what we call a re- valuation. 

420. The original valuation, upon the passing of the Poor Law, was made by 
certain officers called " Valuators.” By whom were those Valuators appointed ? 

By the Boards of Guardians, I believe. 

421. The 
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421. The Revisers of those valuations are appointed by the Boards of Guardians? 

They are most frequently. 

422. Is there a a class of persons in Ireland, as in this country, who are pro- 
fessionally known as Valuators of land ? Does such a class exist in the rural 
parts of Ireland ? 

There is a large staff of officers who have been employed by Mr. Griffiths, 
from time to time, in the general valuation. We have sometimes obtained 
professional Valuators from his corps. 

423. Is there a class of persons professionally educated and competent to 
perform this duty, from whom the Board of Guardians select those Valuators ? 

There is a very limited class, I take it, of professional Valuators in Ireland. I 
should say that usually they are not professional parties, but persons who are 
well acquainted with land and its value, who are selected in different localities by 
the Boards of Guardians. 



424. Upon what principle are you enabled to state that in the 131 Unions in 
Ireland the persons originally selected as Valuators were qualified for the duty 
which they undertook ? 

1 did not state that they were. I say that that is my impression, founded 
on the assumption that the Boards of Guardians would select proper persons. 

425. Then you give that opinion only upon the assumption that the Boards 
of Guardians would select well qualified persons, and not from your own 
knowledge ? 

Precisely so. 

426. Have you had many complaints of the valuations ? 

Yes, a good many. 

427. Have those complaints been such as to lead you to the inference that the 
parties appointed to make them were well qualified for the duty? 

Not by any means in all cases. 

428. Therefore the facts would lead you to a* conclusion opposite to that 
impression, namely, that the Valuators were not well qualified for that duty ? 

Yes ; I used too strong an expression, doubtless, in the answer which I gave, 
if I stated they were well qualified. 

429. You have said that all properties under 4 L are exempt. Will you have 
the goodness to state how the rate is apportioned above 4 ? 

Above 4 1 the occupier is rated. 

430. Do you mean to say that the occupier defrays the poor-rate r 

He defrays the poor-rate in the first instance, with a claim upon any party to 
whom he pays rent for a proportion. 



431. What proportion ? 

He is entitled to claim half the poundage of the rate upon every pound of rent 
which he pays. 

432. Is not the effect of this principle of the law, that where the rated value 
and the rent exactly coincide, the landlord and the tenant equally bear the rate 
between them ? 

Precisely. 

433. If bv the valuation the rated value is brought considerably below the 

rented’value; what would be the consequence then as to the apportioument 
between the landlord and the tenant ? . n „„ 

The landlord would in that case have to pay a greater proportion than the 

tenant. , , tt i a. 

434 Supposing that a farm is rented at 1 00 1. a-year, and that, by the Valuators 
having made a half valuation, that farm is rated at 601. a-year, who would pay 
the rate in that case as between landlord and tenant . , . , .i,„ 

The rent being 100 1. and the valuation 60 L, the landlord would pay the whole 

435. And in whatever proportion the rent is above the valuation, in that 
proportion does the landlord pay a larger amount than the ojie-half . 

He does. c, 

2 ) e 4 436. Supposing 
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436. Supposing the rated value was one-fourth, in place of the full rent, so 
that a farm of 100 L a-year was rated at 25 1. a-year, who would pay the rate in 
that case r 

If it were rated at 25 I, I believe that, according to the present state of the 
law, if the obligation were carried out, the landlord would be indebted to the 
tenant ; we have known undoubted cases where that has occurred. 

437. There appear upon the face of the papers which are now before the Com- 
mittee references to the Ordnance valuation by Mr. Griffiths that is taking 
place : you are familiar with the Report of the Commissioners on Boundaries ? 

I have seen it ; but it has only lately come into my hands. 

438. In that Report there are various columns with respect to the valuation : 
they put Mr. Griffiths’ valuation in one column ; then they increase that by one- 
third, to bring it up to the rent value, and then they give the valuation under the 
Poor Law Act, so that there are three separate valuations given : now, your 
attention is requested to two instances under those valuations : that portion of 
the Electoral Division of Derry, in Ballina, is valued by Mr. Griffiths at 747 /. ; 
the Commissioners add to that one-third, to represent the rent value, which 
brings it up to 996 1. but the Poor Law valuation is only 535 /. In another 
Electoral DivisionMr. Griffiths’ valuation is 837 L, the rent value is 1,116/., and 
the Poor Law valuation is 571 /. : now, in the last case is not it evident that 
the landlord pays the whole rate, whatever the amount of the occupation of the 
tenant may be ? 

The proportion of rate paid by the landlord will depend not upon any 
valuation alone, but upon the actual rent ; I do not understand that the actual 
rent is there stated. 

439. But in a case in which you assume that the rent is equal to the value 
that is put here, the consequence will he what has been stated? 

If the actual rent was equal to what is called the rent-value, the consequence 
would be as stated in the question in the case mentioned. 

440. Have you any doubt that in those cases in which the Commissioners 
state the Poor Law valuation to be 570 1. as compared with 1,116/., and 535 /. 
as compared with 996 /., the rated value is considerably below the actual rent 
value ? 

I have always understood Mr. Griffiths’ valuation (I know he is of that opinion 
himself) to he considerably below the letting value ; hut I should doubt whether, 
at this time, one-third, which is about 33 per cent., should be added to his 
valuation in order to bring it to tiie letting value. 

441. Waiving the reference to the additional tliird, you observed, that in those 
cases the Poor-Law rated value is considerably below Mr. Griffiths’ value : in 
those cases do you not think there is fair reason to presume that the rated value 
is too low ? 

I do, certainly. 

442. Have you reason to know, from the Returns of your Inspectors, and 
from the evidence which has been brought before you, as a resident Poor Law 
Commissioner in Ireland, that there has been a practice going on of lowering 
the valuations in the progress of the Poor Law administration? 

W e have often had resolutions passed by Boards of Guardians to make a per- 
centage reduction upon the valuation applicable throughout the Union ; that has 
frequently been proposed i but we have always said to that, that the Guardians 
have no right to influence the Valuator, and that he must not abide by any 
directions of that kind, but use his own judgment in assessing the net annual 
value of any rateable hereditament in accordance with the principle expressed 
in the 64th section of the Act. I do not know of any case but one ; I believe 
there was one case ; I think it was the Clogher Union, in which there was 
carried out a 20 per cent, reduction. I do not know any otlier case in which it 
was really acted upon, although it has been sometimes proposed. 

443. In proportion as reductions of valuations take place in the manner 
suggested in the previous questions, is not the consequence of so doing to 
increase the proportion of the rate paid by the landlord, and to diminish the 
portion which is paid by the tenant ? 

Yes ; 
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Yes; but revisions of valuation are not invariably reductions; we have A.Pov:er,Es<i. 
recently had a re-valuation of the Scariff Union, in which the valuation was t,. 

increased, I think, by 10,000 1. i mr.b.i 8 49 . 

444. Scariff is under Vice-Guardians ? 

It is. 

445. The valuation was done under your direction? 

Yes, it was done by Valuators appointed by the Poor Law Commissioners. 

446. In alterations of valuations which have taken place, not by the Vice- 
Guardians, and not by the Valuators appointed hy the Commissioners, has the 
tendency and the consequence been to increase the valuation, or to lessen the 
valuation ? 

I believe to lessen it, but in no very considerable degree, taking the whole of 
Ireland into account : we shall very shortly produce a new total net annual 
value for the whole of Ireland, wliich, I believe, will be somewhat below the net 
annual value which now stands upon our statistical documents. 

447. You will observe that the question refers to possible cases of abuse in 
respect to the valuation, and that therefore the whole valuation or average 
valuation of Ireland has nothing to do with it : the question is, whether you can 
show any instance in which, under the operation of the valuations hy the 
ordinary Guardians, the valuation, as in the case of Scariff, has been increased, 
and not diminished ? 

I am not aware of any instance in which it has been increased. 

448. In case of a diminution of the valuation taking place under the authority 
of the ordinary Guardians, is not the consequence of that to increase the number 
of the 4 1. exemptions, and to increase the proportion of rate paid by the landlord 
in occupations above 4 /. ? 

Yes ; if there was a general lowering of the valuation throughout all the 
tenements in the Union, the number of those under 4 1. would be increased ; and 
with regard to the other part of the question, as the valuation of any tenement 
for which the occupier was rated was lowered, the landlord of that tenement 
would pay a greater proportion of the rate. 

449. You have been conversant with the administration of the Poor Law in 
England as well as in Ireland : yon held office under the Poor Law Board in 
England ? 

Yes. 

450. Are you aware whether the proportion of small occupiers in Ireland is 
considerably greater, or whether it is less, or. whether it is the same as the pro- 
portion of small occupiers in England ? 

I should think the smaller occupiers were more numerous in Ireland. I do 
not know of any direct statistics on that point. 

451. In the Union of Ballina the valuation under the Poor Law for the Elec- 
toral Division of Ballina appears to be 12,261 whilst Mr. Griffiths value is 
7,997 Z., and the rental value is 10,556 I, so that the value under the Poor Law 
Act is considerably larger not only than Mr. Griffiths’ valuation, but than the 
rental value : how do you account for that occurring in that instance ? 

I do not quite know what the cause may be. 

452. In the Electoral Division of Ballina the town of Ballina is situated? 

Yes. 

453. In Mr. Griffiths’ valuation, which is for county purposes, the town valua- 
tion does not enter in the same way as it does in the Poor Law valuation ? 

The houses under 5 I are not included in the valuation by Mr. Griffiths ; and 
further, Mr. Griffiths deducts one-third of the value of houses above 5 /. There 
are two elements, therefore, which are different, as between the Poor Law valua- 
tion and that of Mr. Griffiths. 

454. In Ballinrohe it appears that out of 12,814 occupiers, there are 10,960 
who were rated under 5 1. value. Do you know any case in England at all 
analogous to that, or have you ever heard of any ? 

Ko. 

(19 2.) F 455. Are 
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455. Are you aware, from your experience in Ireland, whether the inheritors 
of land are more numerous in Ireland than they are in England ; in other words, 
whether the fee of the land is more divided in the one country than in the other . 

It is not so much divided, I think, in Ireland as in England. 

456. Then if, through the operation of the rating, and the lowering of the rate, 
and the exemption of small occupiers, and the Ccusting of the burden more pecu- 
liarly upon the landlord, the effect is to throw upon the fewer landlords in Ire- 
land a larger portion of the rate, what do you conceive the consequence of that 
will be as to the administration of the Poor Law in Ireland ? 

Lowering the value of the rateable property will, in more shapes than one, 
bring a heavier portion of taxation on the landlord. 

457. The question is this : supposing there are a hundred rate-payers in a 
given parish or Electoral Division, who under the English system would all be 
proportionately taxed, and that there exist only ten owners within that district in 
Ireland, if the payment of the rate was for the most part transferred to the ten, 
what do you think the consequence of that transference would he upon the 
administration of the Poor Law in that district ? 

When the administration is conducted by a Board of Representatives, elected, 
as now, by the rate-payers, it must tend to produce a bad effect upon the econo- 
mical administration of the funds. 

458. Would the elected Guardians, under such circumstances, have any per- 
sonal motive to administer those rates with economy and consideration ? 

They would have less personal interest, certainly, in proportion to their non- 
liability to the rate. 

459. Supposing the great majority of the occupiers of rateable property in 
England were exempted from rate, and the whole burden of the payment of the 
rate were thrown upon a small minority of proprietors of land, do you believe 
that the English Poor Law would he well administered ? 

I have no doubt it would affect very materially the administration of the 
English Poor Law as now conducted by elected Boards of Guardians. 

460. Would it affect it for the better or for the worse ? 

For the worse, 

461. If the English Poor Law were altered, so that in any given locality where 
there are now ] 00 rate-payers, the whole rate were in future to be paid by 10 
owners of rateable property, would the English Poor Law, according to your 
experience, be practicable ? 

I have no doubt it would be worse conducted. 

462. Hitherto the questions have assumed the possibility of a rate being arti- 
ficially lowered for the purpose of throwing an additional and unjust burthen 
upon the landlord : now, without assuming any lowering of the rate, what is the 
consequence of increasing the rate with respect to the mode of rating ? Sup- 
posing land of 100 /. a year rated value, and that the rates rise to 10 s. in the 
pound, what would be the effect upon the rated value ? 

On a re-valuation of that property, the Valuator ought to take into consider- 
ation the amount of the taxes which may be likely to exist hereafter. 

463. He is bound to do that, is not he.^ 

He is bound by law to do that. 

464. Then, in the case which is put, how is that done ? 

On a re-valuation, the Valuator is bound by the Act to value rateable tene- 
ments at such an amount as he considers they will let for, taking one year with 
another, the repairs, insurance, and other expenses necessity to maintain them 
in that state being deducted, and any public taxes being considered to be pay- 
able by the tenant. 

465. Then, in the event of a 10 5. rate appearing to be the rate to which that 
property was liable, and likely to continue liable, practically the rated value 
would be one-half of what it had been! 

The Valuator would not necessarily make a deduction to the extent of the 
existing rate ; his estimate would be prospective ; he may infer, from the present 
amount of taxation, that such and such will he the taxation hereafter, and he is 
bound to take that into consideration in striking the net annual value. 

466. Then 
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466. Then if, from any circumstances, the amount which appeared to have 
been required for the support of the poor in any particular district was 20 in 
the pound, there would be no rateable value in that case at all, would there ? 

There are two steps in the valuation; there is first the gross value; the 
Valuator would begin with the gross value ; that gross value would be what he 
considered the property would let for, tahing one year with another, without 
reference to other circumstances ; then he clears that gross value by deducting 
from it the repairs, insurance, the expenses necessary to maintain the property in 
its actual state, and the public taxes. 

467. The question is this : supposing the rate to amount to the full rated value, 
namely 206-. in the pound, could any rate be levied in that case by law? 

It would depend upon whether the Valuator considers that, notwithstanding 
the amount of taxation has been 20 s. in the pound, still there is any letting 
value. 

468. But supposing that he comes to the conclusion that there is no letting 
value, could there be any rate ? 

If he comes to the conclusion that there is no letting value, he would be right 
in putting down nothing, I presume, 

469. Are there not examples in the state of Connaught last year in which 
that would have been the result, supposing the poor had been provided for by the 
rate? 

I have heard of one instance in which an Assistant Barrister, upon appeal 
respecting a cabin and four acres of land in the county of Galway, wrote 

Nothing ” as the value. • 

470. And those consequences may- proceed from the operation of the law, 
without supposing any unfairness or any fraud on the part of the Valuator ? 

They might, certainly. 

471. In respect to the case which was previously put to you, of lands unoccu- 
pied by the tenant, but into the occupation of which the landlord has not entered, 
who is liable to the payment of the rate ? - 

If the tenant has ceased to occupy, and there is no occupation after him, there 
would be no one liable to be rated : with regard to houses in particular, houses 
are exempt from rate when not occupied ; but there is a presumption of law as 
to land, that when it ceases to be tenanted, the landlord becomes the occupier 
of it. 

472. Will you have the goodness to tell the Committee how any such presump- 
tion of law can exist ; where do you find that authority ? 

It is derived, I believe, from England originally, from the decisions under the 
English Poor Law, and the same principle has been recognized by verj^ high 
legal authorities in Ireland. 

473. You say it is the presumption that the landlord is in occupation ; suppos- 
ing the landlord produces an existing lease between him and the tenant who has 
ceased to occupy, would not that rebut that presumption ? 

I think very possibly it might do so. 

474. Have you any doubt about it; how could he possibly be held to be in 
the occupation of land which he has leased to another man ? 

A wrongful possession of the land might make an occupation subject to rate, 
and therefore it is possible. 

475. The question is, is that an occupation or not? you say that there is a 
presumption that the landlord occupies it when nobody else does ; if the land- 
lord shows a subsisting lease, how is it possible to presume that the landlord is 
in occupation ? 

1 think that in such a case very possibly the presumption of law which 
have mentioned would not apply, and very possibly nobody would be liable in 
such a case to the rate. 

476. Would those lands continue liable, supposing they passed into another 
hand ; supposing that cattle were put upon them, and a new lease were executed, 
would the party so taking the land be liable to the arrears of rate ? 

He would. 

(19. g.) F 2 477. Those 
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477. Those cessations of occupation are likely to exist where the amount of 
the rate is the highest ? 

I should conceive so. 

478. How could any body venture to cultivate that land, or to put cattle upon 
that land, if there were arrears of rate not due by himself, but due by the preced- 
ing occupier ? 

It would, of course, be an obstacle to the cultivation. 

479. Have you any doubt that that obstacle will act greatly in Connaught in 
the course of the next year with respect to the cultivation of the land? 

I believe it is acting to some extent now. 

480. Is not it acting in the South also ? 

It is acting, I have no doubt, in Connaught to some extent. 

481. And in Munster? 

In the county of Clare I have no doubt it is acting. 

482. Supposing that the proprietor borrows 1,000 1 . under the Land Improve- 
ment Act, for which the instalments at 6j per cent, would be 65 Z. a year, and 
that he lays that out upon those lands, is it liable to a re- valuation in proportion 
to the improvement wHch he has effected r 

It is ; on any re-valuation the improved land would be rated at its improved 
value. 

483. Then the landlord would find that the consequence of spending the 
1,000 Z. would be to limit his mean^ of paying that instalment, as he would bo 
subject to an increased valuation by reason of his improvements ? 

He would be subject to an increased valuation by reason of Ms improvements, 
and be liable to pay the rate if he occupies the land, or if he does not, he will pay 
a proportion of it. 

484. Do you conceive that the principle of re-valuation for improvements is 
a considerable bar to the operation of the improvement of land and the employ- 
ment of capital and labour under the Land Improvement Act ? 

Yes, I have no doubt that it is operating in that way. 

485. Whilst the work is going on, it is a great relief to the rates ; it takes the 
able-bodied off the rate ? 

Certainly. 

486. When the work is complete, the effect is a re-valuation, which adds to the 
burden of the individual, who has both employed the people and improved the 
land ? 

No doubt ; he will be liable to a higher rate in consequence of the improved 
value. 

487. In all cases in which the arrears of poor-rate upon any given lands at 
the present moment exceed the probable amount of a tenant’s profit in the next 
year, can any tenant be expected to occupy and to cultivate those lands ? 

It would be very difficult in those cases to find a tenant. 

488. How do you recover the rate from the lands ? 

The subsequent occupier is liable to the same process as the preceding 
occupier. 

^ 489. Has not process been used, to the knowledge of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, on the part of the Poor Law Collectors, for seizing the growing crops in 
some cases ? 

I think not. 

490. Are you not aware that there has been a circular issued on the part of 
the Poor Law Commissioners prohibiting that practice ? 

I recollect that question arising in correspondence about the growing crops, 
but I do not remember a circular about it. 

491. Do you think it is legal on the part of the Poor Law Collectoi-s and the 
Poor Law authorities to enter in and seize the growing crops ? 

No, I apprehend that it is not. 

492. Have 
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492. Have you had complaints of the Poor Law Collectors going round, after 
sunset or before sunrise, and seizing crops, or seizing farming produce ? 

Farming produce, not growing crops. 

493. Has there been a circular issued upon that subject ? 

I do not recollect the complaints, nor do I recollect a circular • but it may 
have happened without my knowledge. 

494. From your knowledge of the operation of the Poor Law in England, 
do you know that, although no class is exempted from the payment of rates by 
law, yet there is a power in the rate-payers of parishes, with the sanction of 
the Magistrates, to exempt certain persons from rates in consideration of their 
poverty? 

There is such a power. 

495. Are you aware that that power is exercised? 

It is exercised to some considerable extent. 

496. In your opinion, is such an exemption a relief to the owners of property, 
or a relief to the occupiers 1 

I thin k that there has been a great relief to the owners of property of that de- 
scription, by the custom of exempting the occupiers of houses of so low a value 
from the payment of the rates. By degrees it has become the habit to exempt 
certain classes of property from the payment of rates in some places. 

497. Is it not generally the case, that where parties are so excused, their 
rents are higher than those of tenants who are not excused ? 

Property not being usually rated to the poor will give a higher rent. 

498. Does not such exemption tend to the multiplication of such tenements? 

I believe that it has that effect in some cases. 

499. Do you consider that the class of persons so exempted in England are 
generally a poorer class tlian those exempted under the 4 1 . clause in Ireland? 

I think that very often parties are exempted in England who ought not to be, 
and who are much more able to pay the rates than the occupiers of some of the 
tenements under 4 1 . in Ireland. 

500. Taking the two classes generally, which should you say were, generally 
speaking, the poorest ? 

The two classes include the poorest classes in both countries. There is, on 
the whole, amongst the poorest classes in Ireland a greater degree of indigence 
than in the classes who would be excused the rates in England, even the lowest 
section of them ; hut I do not think that the two classes can be compared quite 
together. There is a low class of occupiers of tenements of much lower value 
than 4 . 1 . who would be comparable with the parties excused on account of 
poverty from the poor-rates in England. I am not prepared to say that the 
whole of the occupiers under 4/. would be on so low a level as those excused 
from poor-rates in England. 

501. You think, then, upon the whole, that the exemption from liability to 
rates is carried into a higher class in Ireland than it is in England by the rate- 
payers, under the sanction of the Magistrates r 

I think the class exempted in Ireland is more numerous, by the operation of 
the 4/. exemption, than the class exempted in England; but I state that with 
great diffidence. 

502. Is there not this distinction between the two cases — that where that class 
is exempted in England there is a total exemption ; whereas in Ireland it is only 
a transfer of the rate from the individual so exempted to the landlord ? 

Precisely so ; there is that distinction. 

503. And that distinction operates very materially as against the Irish landlord 
as compared with the English ? 

The property in the one case is entirely exempted from the rate ; in the other 
case the landlord is directly rated for it. 

504. In England is not that exemption confined to lodgings, and in Ireland 
does not it include the house and land ? 

I do not conceive that in England the exemption is confined to lodgings. 
(19.2.) 505. In 
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505. In practice, in England what extent of land have yon ever known 
exempted from poor-rate ? . i i j • 

I think that the exemption seldom takes effect in connexion with land m 
England ; it is chiefly -with houses of small value, perhaps with a garden 
attached, the houses of labouring people, or of the lowest class of artisans in 
towns. 



506. You are aware of the value that is generally put upon land in different 
parts of Ireland ? 

Yes. 



507. Are you aware whether the value of land differs in the provinces of 

Ulster and Connaught? . r , > • viv . 

I am not very well acquainted with the comparative value of land in ditlerent 
parts of Ireland. 



508. Is it your opinion that land is of lower value in the province of Con- 
naught than in Ulster ? 

I am not able to form an opinion. 



509. If there is any essential difference m the value of land in the two pro- 
vinces, will not the 4 L exemption operate differently in the two provinces ? 

Of course, as to the same quantity of land, it will operate differently in the one 
case and in the other. Where the value of land was smaller, the number of 
holdings of the same size exempted would be larger than where the value of 
land was greater. 

510. Then the effect of that would be to throw a much heavier burden upon 
the proprietors of land of the same quality in Connaught than is thrown upon 
the proprietors of land of the same quality in Ulster ? 

I do not quite see the inference. 

511. Is not the landlord entitled to charge the tenant with the amount of the 
rate ? 

No ; he bears the whole for tenements at and under 4 1. 

512. Do you know what extent of land is frequently valued in Connaught, 
say in the county of Mayo, under 4 /. ? 

The value will differ in different portions of Mayo very considerably. 



513. Returning to the question of the excused list in England, is not that 
excused list, which is submitted to the Magistrates for approval, a thing done 
with the consent of the remainder of the rate-payers ? 

I believe it is ; I believe that the proper parties are the Vestiy ; it is some- 
times done by the Overseers j but I believe the legal parties are the Vestry. 

514. It is made out by the Overseers generally in the first place, and sub- 
mitted in vestry for the approval of the rate-payers ? 

It should be so. 

515. Then, when it comes before the Magisti’ates for approval, have not any 
of the rate-payers a full opportunity of objecting to any one of those persons 
being excused? 

I have no doubt that the Magistrates would have a discretion so to do ; but 
if the list came for approval in a proper way by the Vestry, I am not sure that 
they would entertain objections after it had passed the Vestry. 



516. When the list comes from the Overseers before the ^Magistrates, may not 
any other parties rise and say that it was not agreed to by the i-ate -payers, and 
in that case are not the Magistrates bound to hear the objection ? 

Yes. ■ 

517. Have not, therefore, the rate-paj'^ers in England, upon the whole, a remedy 
in their hands for the prevention of abuse in the rates ? 

They have the power in such a case as that mentioned : in strictness, the rate-f 
payers, in vestry assembled, should agree to the list ; if they have omitted to do 
that, and the Magistrates on that account choose to hear their objections after- 
wards, they have, so far, the power of redress. 

518. In 
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518. In the first instance have not the rate-payers the power of preventing 
this abuse, and saying that they will excuse no one? 

Yes. 

519. After that, is not there the additional check of the Magistrates, if they 
think proper, not allowing the list ? 

Yes. 

520. Therefore, is not the case totally distinct from that of the 4/. occupiers in 
Ireland ? 

It is totally distinct. 

521. You were understood to give a qualified answer as to the effect upon the 
rateable value of tenements where the poor-rate and other public charges amount 
to 20 s. in the pound ; if the public charges amount to 20 s. in the pound, is there 
any possible case in which there can he any rateable value ? 

The land may have been rated very low, although rated in proportion to its 
value, from want of proper cultivation. 

522. No matter how cultivated ; the valuation being 1 /. an acre, and the 
public charges being 20#. in the pound, can there possibly be any rated value in 
that case ? 

I can conceive it possible that in such a case parties might take the. land at a 
very low rent indeed. 

523. The question refers to the immediate levying of a rate ; if the taxes and 
charges amount to 20 s. in the pound, is there, in fact, any rateable value what- 
ever left in the land ? 

I conceive that if the Valuator thinks that there is a letting value still left, he 
is bound so to value it. I can conceive that there may be a case where although 
20 s. in the pound is the amount of the last rate, still the valuator may th in k 
there is a letting value left. 

524. That is in the event of a new valuation ? 

Yes. 

525. But the question refers to levying rates under an existing valuation? 

Under an existing valuation the net value first fixed will remain as it was till 

the Valuator comes into play for a new valuation. 

526. Then, in fact, there is no rateable value as long as that valuation is in 
existence, because, as long as the charges are 20 s. in the pound, there does not 
exist a real rateable value ? 

That will depend upon the Valuator’s opinion of what the future letting value 
may be. 

527. But his opinion has been expressed and recorded in the rate, has it not ? 

Previously. 

528. That opinion cannot be altered until there is a new valuation? 

Just so. 

529. And that new valuation will only affect rates struck hereafter ? 

Just so. 

530. Supposing, now, you were about to make a new valuation for the pur- 
pose of rating; you put in the first column the gross value, say 100 acres at 1 1. 
per acre, 100 L ; then, supposing you see a prospect of the poor-rates averaging 
20 j. in the pound, what do you make your second column to be, namely, the 
reateahle value ? 

The question assumes that an equal amount to the gross annual value must be 
deducted for the probable future rate. 

531. Is not the rate levied on the rateable column, having notliing to do with 
the gross value column ; is not that the principal column ; is not that the prin- 
ciple adopted? 

Quite so ; the rate is levied on the column containing the net annual value. 

532. Therefore, in a case like that which has been supposed, there could be no 
rate levied under it ? 

Certainly ; under the circumstances assumed in the question, the net annual 
value would be nothing, and no rate could be made upon it. 

(19.2.) f4 533.1s 
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533. Is not this tlie principle on which the valuation is made botli in England and 
in Ireland, namely, to ascertain what is the rateable value of the property ; and 
if it is property liable to destruction, and which must be kept in repair, a trifling 
sum is afterwards deducted for the maintenance of that property ; and, in addi- 
tion to that, is it not invariably the case that the rates and taxes are to be 
deducted from that same rateable value ? 

That is the principle laid down, I believe, in both countries. 

534. Therefore a case may arise in which the expected rates shall amount to 
20 s. in the pound, and in that case there can be no possibility of making a 
rate ? 

The case may arise, I have no doubt. 

535. From your experience of those Unions in which the rates are what may 
he called excessive, you are aware, probably, that a considerable arrear of rate 
has accumulated upon some lands ? 

In Unions where the expenditure has been very great, the amount of rate 
imposed has not always been heavy ; even in the distressed districts a very fair 
proportion of the rates imposed have been collected ; the arrear, therefore, of 
former rates upon the land is not very excessive in any part, I should say, of 
Ireland, so far as I know; there maybe exceptions to that. 

586. You were understood to state to the Committee that you are aware, from 
general report, of the fact that the accumulation of arrears of late and at this 
moment does deter farmers from entering upon and cultivating land in some 
parts of Ireland ? 

To some extent I should think that it is the case occasionally. 

537. In addition to the possible amount of arrear that may be outstanding, 
is there not a very great amount of debt which is due from the separate Boards 
of Guardians ? 

There is a very considerable amount of debt due in some cases. 

538. Is it not in the contemplation of the law that in some way or other the 
amount of debt should be recovered and paid ? 

It is certainly in contemplation of law. 

539 . In the event of its not being recovered and paid, are not the Guardians 
personally liable ? 

No ; but the Union is liable. 

540. In the papers before Parliament repeated instances occur in which they 

state that legal proceedings are about to be taken ; against whom are those lc<*al 
proceedings to be taken for the recovery of the debts to the contractors ? ° 

Against the Vice-Guardians, or Boards of Guardians, as the case may be. 

541. In the event of a recovery in those actions, who is to pay? 

The party who recovers must take the property of the Union ; 1 believe that 
the personal property of any parties administering is not liable. 

642. Has there not been an execution in a Workhouse ? 

There have been more than one. 

543. Then, in point of fact, if the Union was to go on, fresh rates would be 
to be levied ? 

Yes. 

544- The debt would ultimately fall upon the land ? 

It would fall upon the Union ; there is no property of the Electoral Division 
except the rates which are levied and carried to its account ; but the furniture 
and utensils in the Workhouse, which are the only tangible property for anv 
judgments to be executed upon, belong to the Union. 

545. Does not the amount of that debt operate as a discouragement in the 
same way, though not to the same extent, as the amount of an unlevied rate? 

The amount of debt upon a Union must be a discouragement, undoubtedly. 

546. Have you not learned, in point of fact, that there is now, in several 

Unions of the South and West of Ireland, land untilled and unoccupied bv 
reason of the great arrear of poor-rate ? x > j- 

I know that there is land untilled and unoccupied, but whether by reason 
solely of the arrear of rate 1 cannot say. 

547, Do 
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547. Do you not tMnk that, whether that be the sole cause or not, it must be Power, 

a considerable elemeut in the case ? ~~ 

It must be an element, no doubt- i t Fe ♦ i 4 9. 

548. As fresh rates are struck in the Union in which such lands are situated, 
the amount of rate recoverable upon those lands -will also accumulate, will 
it not ? 

Those rates which are left uncollected will remain an obligation upon 
the land. 



549. If the land is left untilled and uncultivated, then they must be uncol- 
lected, as there can be nothing from which to collect them ? 

There may be an occupation; there maybe an occupier liable without culti- 
vation, 

550. If there is no person living upon the land, no person tilling the land, 
and no person putting a beast to graze upon the land, what is the occupation ? 

It is difficult to say ; but still 1 conceive that occupation may subsist without 
any of those incidents. 

551. In that event, assuming that there are neither cattle pasturing, nor 
crops growing, nor men and women inhabiting houses, having furniture of their 
own, must not the arrear of rate go on accumulating, as suggested by the 
question ? 

If there be an occupier of the land so circumstanced, the rate may be levied 
upon him, whether he is residing upon it or anywhere else. 

552. But, assuming for a moment that if there be no resident, no tiller, and 
no grazier upon the land, there is no occupation ; must there not he an accu- 
mulation of rate ? 

If there is no occupation, the land is not liable to be rated at all ; that is quite 
clear. 

553. Is it your view of the law, that if farmers and landlords for this year 
leave their farms quite untilled and unoccupied, they will not he called upon to 
pay any rate for farms left in that state during the present year? 

No rate upon property above 4 1. can be made upon any party who does not 
come under the description of “ occupier and any land which has no paity in 
relation to it in the condition of occupier, will not be rated ; but land untenanted 
may be in the occupation of the landlord. 

554. Take a case, which you must be aware not to be an uncommon one 
at this moment, of a farmer running away, leaving the land untilled, but of 
which the landlord has not taken and cannot or will not take legal possession ; 
are the Committee to understand it to he your opinion that if the land continues 
to be left in the state in which the farmer has left it, who has fled the country, 
it will not be, in the course of this present year, and so long as it is left in that 
condition, subject to any rate ? 

The opinion which has been put forward officially by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners is to this effect, — that when land is given up as no longer tenanted, it 
falls into the occupation of the landlord ; the landlord is presumed to he the 
occupier ; there is presumed always to be a beneficial occupation of land. That 
doctrine does not apply to houses, and there is a distinction made between 
the two. 

655. Then, in point of fact, fresh rates will continue to accumulate against 
this land which rates will have to be paid by whatever person next practically 
occupies the land ? 

They would he enforced, in the first instance, from the party who is rated 
as occupier of the land, and, in his default, the parly subsequently occupying 
the land would become liable. 

556. But it appears from your opinion that the land would continue rateable ? 
That is the presumption of law which we are acting upon. 

557. What do you contemplate to be the ultimate consequence of rates and 
public charges, amounting to 20 s. in the pound, or nearly 20 s. in the poimd, 
accumulating against property ? 

(19.2.) G That 
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A. Power, Esq. That State of things must lead to the confiscation of the laud, if it occurred ; 
fi h F~h' n ^ know anything hke it; in the worst county there have been no 

* ^ ^ rates like 20 s. in the pound laid. There have been very heavy rates ; there 

have been rates as high, 1 beheve, as 1 1 s. in the pound ; I think that is the 
maximum. 

558. Did not the rates in ScariiF within the year a little exceed 11 5. in the 
pound ? 

There was one rate of 7 6 d. in the pound laid at once ; I am not sure 

whether within the same year a further rate was laid. 

559. You are aware, however, that in the South-west of Ireland rates to the 
amount of 10 or 11 .?. in the pound within the year have been struck ? 

I have no doubt that they have in some instances been as high as that, but in 
very few. 

560. Although the value of the land so rated had been fixed by the Valuator 
in the preceding year, or early in the year, looking at the crop of potatoes that 
the harvest yielded, and at the other circumstances of the year, do you believe 
that anything like the rated value was produced by the soil, or consumed by the 
occupier in some of those Unions ? 

I should imagine in many cases not. 

561. Then, in point of fact, the rate of 10 s. or 11 s. in the pound may in 
some cases have been the whole number of shillings in the pound that the land 
was worth, looking at the year’s produce of the soil? 

Very likely so. 

562. Is the amount of rates stmck fully levied in those Unions ? 

Not always ; we consider that the rates are as closely collected, upon the whole, 
as could be expected ; the arrears have never been very considerable ; in the aggre- 
gate they have been, small ; in some cases the arrears may have been consi- 
derable. 

563. Are you aware what the Commissioners contemplate as being the ultimate 
result of the arrears upon those poor lands occupied by poor tenants in those 
which are called the distressed Unions of Ireland ; in what way do they antici- 
pate the ultimate realization of those sums which have been imposed, but not 
collected ? 

The burden will fall upon the next occupier of the land, whoever it may be. 

564. But if those burdens go on increasing, they will deter persons from 
occupying the land, and will amount soon to something near the fee-simple of 
the land, will they not? 

They may in time do so. 

565. Have any proceedings been taken by the Commissioners in any part of 
Ireland to effect the sale of property for arrears of rates thus left unpaid ? 

I think not; I believe not by any parties. 

566. Have they the power to sell the lands ? 

By proceeding in the Superior Courts against the immediate lessor, a judg- 
ment, I imagine, obtained in those Courts might be executed by taking and 
selling the land. 

567- Have any proceedings been taken to sell the lease in cases of leasehold 
tenants falling into arrear ? 

I think no proceedings of that kind have been taken. 

568. You said a short time ago, that the arrears of rate were a personal debt 
within the county ? 

Y es ; the party rated would be personally liable without reference to the pre- 
mises. 

569. Supposing a person now owing arrears of rate was to abandon his land, and 
another occupant was to come into his place, the first occupier going to America, 
or any where else ; would the arrear of rate be recoverable against the personal 
property of the former occupier, or by distress on the occupation of the second 
occupier ? 

It would be most likely to be recovered by distress upon the premises of the 
subsequent occupier. 

570. In 
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570. In that case, is not that contrary to what yon stated ; does not it cease 
to be a personal debt of the individual originally rated, and become a subject- 
matter of distress upon the property ? 

No, it is not contrary to what I stated, because the party first rated continues 
liable, and the party subsequently occupying is also liable, and I take it they 
could choose which of them they would go against. 

571. In the recovery of that rate, against whom do the parties proceed ; do 
they proceed against the then actual occupier of the land for an arrear of rate, 
or do they take other proceedings against the personal property of the man who 
has abandoned the occupation ? 

It would depend in each case upon the view tliey took of the most convenient 
mode under the circumstances. 

572. Have they a double remedy, giving them the option to proceed against 
one or the other as they are pleased ? 

i conceive so. 

573. Then may it not happen that a solvent farmer coming into the occupa- 
tion of land having arrears, may, because he is a solvent and capable man, be 
selected to pay the rate by distress on the occupation, instead of proceeding 
against the personal property of the outgoing tenant who got into arrear with his 
rates ? 

He would be liable, undoubtedly, to that. 

574. Is not the efiect of that to discourage any man from taking a farm who 
has any money ? 

Decidedly. 

575. If that be the case, and if arrears of rate are thus accumulating, is not it 
impossible that the lands abandoned with arrears of debt on them should ever 
again come into cultivation ? 

I do not tblnV tliat arrears of rate are accumulating to any great extent in Ireland. 

576. Are not arrears of debt accumulating ? 

The arrears of debt are very considerable upon certain Electoral Divisions. 

577. Did not the same question arise in the case of the parish of Cholesbury, 
in England, before the passing of the new Poor Law? 

I believe some of the land in that parish went out of cultivation. 

578. Did not the tenants who took that land render themselves liable to the 
payment of the arrears of rate ? 

No doubt, if they were rated. 

579. Did the lands in Cholesbury come into cultivation till there was an 
amendment of the Poor Law of England sufficient to give security to the new 
occupiers of Cholesbury, that they would not be made victims of their incon- 
siderate love of agricultural improvement ? 

I do not know how soon Cholesbury came into cultivation again ; I believe it 
was well ascertained that some of the farms were entirely untenanted in conse- 
quence of the weight of the poor-rates, and I believe that they subsequently 
came into occupation ; tenants, I believe, were procured afterwards, but whether 
it was before the passing of the Poor Law Act or afterwards I am not aware. 

580. Were not the poor of Cholesbury, in fact, maintained for a year or two by 
a rate in aid upon the neighbouring parishes? 

Yes, there was a rate in aid, I am pretty sure. 

581. Was that repaid ? 

No, it would not be repayable, I take it. 

582. If those lands are left either exempted from rates by the non-occupation, 
as you have supposed, or with rates struck against them, but not levied, mmt 
not the consequence of that be in either case materially to aggravate the rates 
chargeable upon other lands which have continued in occupation? 

It would do so, certainly. 

583. Those rates, then, would progress in more than the direct ratio of the 

poverty as compared with the area of the Union? _ 

They would: if part of the property in the Electoral Division failed to yield 
(19. 2 .) ® 2 rates 
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mtes, the remainder of the property in that Division would, ai^iet'is parilfus, be 
more heavily rated. 

584. But the non-cultivation of those lands would also directly increase the 
poverty of the Electoral Division, as causing less employment to the population, 
would it not ? 

Yes, it would have that tendency, no doubt. 

585. Therefore when a Union has got into this state of things, whereby the 
land is left unoccupied and untilled on account of the great charges against the 
land, the rest of the Union must be descending to a worse condition in a very 
rapid ratio, unless some alteration takes place ? 

Unless the population obtained employment elsewhere, it would, undoubtedly. 

586. When a gross rate is struck amounting to 4,000 and out of that only 
1,000 1. is collected, and the Board are in want again of money, do they or do 
they not strike another rate ? 

Yes, certainly ; but those proportions are far beyond the actual fact. 

587. But they strike another rate often with a large arrear outstanding 
uncollected ? 

Not often, with a very large arrear. 

588. Are you aware that the arrears of the last year’s rates in the ScarifF 
Union were 6,000 1., out of rates struck to the amount of about 12,700 /. ? 

No, I was not aware of that; that seems a very large arrear indeed; 5,000 I. 
out of 12,700 is a very unusually large arrear. 

589. Are you aware what arrear is now due upon ScarifF? 

The amount of poor-rates uncollected in Scariff at the end of September last 
was 3,170 / possibly that is the arrear at that time of the rate mentioned of 
12,700 Z. 

590 . Are you able to state what the amount of rate was out of which that 
was the arrear ? 

I am not. 

591. Do you happen to know whether there has not been a rate of 3 «. 4 rf. in 
collection in that Union since the harvest ? 

I have not in any of these papers the means of stating that. 

592. As these figures which you have quoted are up to the end of September, 
it may fairly be presumed that some arrear has accrued since, because probably a 
fresh rate has been in contemplation since that date, and if this continues must 
notit fall with immense force upon the lands of the Union which do pay the rates ? 

As soon as the new rate was struck, the arrear would be a very large one, 
because you may call it all arrears as soon as you strike a rate, and begin to 
collect it. It requires some time to collect a rate. 

593. Do you consider that it would be desirable for the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to have the power to sell the fee and soil of estates upon which rates 
to a large amount have accumulated ? 

I am not sure whether that power does not exist at present in reference to 
immediate lessors. 

594. Supposing a Union in which there are four Electoral Divisions, or an 
Electoral Division in which there are four townlands of 100 /. a year each in 
value, and that they are rated at about the same amount, say five shillings in 
the pound, that would be 25 1. a year each — supposing one of those is rendered, 
either from want of occupation or poverty, entirely insolvent ; how would you 
proceed in the case of that Electoral Division to levy the rates — how would you 
recover the whole ? 

You cannot recover the rates upon what you call the insolvent townland, 
excepting from the townland itself. 

595. Assuming payment to be made on the part of the three solvent town- 
lands, there would be 75 returned as paid to the Treasurer, and there would be 
an arrear outstanding of 25?. 1 

Yes. 

596. How would you proceed in the next rate ; supposing anolher rate of 

100 Z. 
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100 1. struck, how would you proceed with respect to that 25 L remainine unpaid A. Power, Esq. 
from the former rate ? ° 

You would bring that 25 1. forward into the next rate. 

597. Y"ou would then proceed for a rateof 125 1. ? 

Yes. 

598- Supposing that insolvency still to continue with respect to one townlaad, 
how would you collect that rate r ’ 

It must accumulate till there is an occupier upon whom it can be levied. 

599. But in the meanwhile, if the estimated wants of that Electoral Division 
were 100 1., must not you take some step by the increase of the rate to provide 
for those estimated wants ? 

You must do so- 

600. Then every insolvency becomes an augmentation of the rate upon the 
solvent townlands, or otherwise the destitution must be left unprovided for ? 

Whenever the rate remains uncollected there must be, to meet the require- 
ments of the Electoral Division, a higher rate on that account. 

601. Then if, by the accumulation of those increased rates, in consequence of 
individuals on those Townlands becoming insolvent, more of them become 
insolvent, the process goes on ? 

No doubt it would ; but I have already observed that there is no great accu- 
mulation of arrears of rates anywhere. In the worst districts, where you would 
most expect it, the rates have not been at all in proportion to the expenditure, 
the expenditure having been in those districts hitherto carried on by means of 
grants from the British Association, and likewise grants from the Government. 

602. But those grants from the British Association having ceased, in the event 
of there being no Parliamentary aid given to those districts, do you or do you 
not believe that the arrears must accumulate, and that the process which has 
been described must ensue ? 

1 believe that the process which has been described would take place if aid 
should cease. 

603. Will not it lead to an ultimate and gradual pauperization of the whole ? 

It will do so ; it would lead to the impoverishment, the insolvency, and the 

ruin of the whole. 

604. Would not the same thing happen in England in the event of the pauperi- 
zation of a parish by means of rates in aid falling upon the adjoining parishes ? 

It would. 

605. Are the circumstances analogous in the two countries; are the means 
of paynng rates the same in Ireland that they are in England; upon what does 
the means of paying rates depend ? 

There are greater means, no doubt, of paying rates in England than in Ire- 
land ; I have known cases in England that appeared very desperate, such as the 
situation of the township of Stockport; the distress in 1841 was very great 
when they levied rate after rate ; the greater portion of the mills which usually 
bore the rate were standing unoccupied, and could not have rates levied upon 
them. I think there was as much as 16 s. in the pound upon the whole of the 
property of that township levied, when a great number of the rate-payers were 
unable to pay, and excused from poverty. A great number of the mills standing 
unoccupied were not paying poor-rates, and this burden fell, therefore, upon 
those mill-owners and other rate-payers who were solvent and able to pay. 

606. The question put is, do the same means of paying rates, in your judg- 
ment, exist in the two countries ? 

Taking the aggregate of the two countries, 1 should say, that the means 
possessed by those who are rated and liable to pay rates, are greater in England 
than in Ireland. 

607. It appears that the value of rateable property in England, according to 
a late Parliamentary Return, is 65,000,000?.; in Ireland it is 1 3,000,000 do 
you conceive that the means of paying the rate are measured by the actual rate- 
able value of the property liable to pay the rates, or by the amount of property 
possessed by the owners of rateable property ? 

The extent of the property possessed by the rate-payers will be the measure 
of the means. 

nfl.Q. ■ 608. It 
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608. It appears, by calculations that have been worked out from the Pro- 
perty Tax Returns, that the total property possessed in Great Britain may be 
taken at 200,000,000 1., and that the rateable property is 65,000,000 1. ; do you 
think that there is any great excess of property not rateable which is possessed 
by owners of rateable property in Ireland 1 

I do not possess the means of judging of that, but I should conceive that the 
means of parties liable in Ireland to pay poor-rates are not so great as the means 
of parties liable to pay poor-rates in England. 

'609. Again, the rate being charged upon the value of the property indepen- 
dently of any charges to which the property may be subject, do you believe that 
the free income of Ireland, out of which the rate is paid, bears the same propor- 
tion to the whole rateable property that the free income of the whole rateable 
property in England bears to the whole rateable property ? 

I have always understood, that the incumbrances upon the rateable property 
in England are not so heavy as the incumbrances upon the rateable property in 
Ireland. 

610. Then, in the poorer country, do not you think that the same amount of 
rateable charge acts as a much heavier burden. Supposing the rate to be 5 s. 
in the pound, 5 s. in the pound is a heavier burden upon rateable property in 
Ireland than 5s. in the pound in England? 

It would be a heavier burden upon those who immediately took the rents. 

611. Can you state what the poundage is at the present moment as between 
the two countries ; is the average rate per 1 1. leviable for the poor in Ireland 
at the present moment greater or less than the average leviable for the poor in 
England ? 

I forget ; there have been returns recently made comparing the poundage ; 
I should think it was more now in Ireland than in England. 

612. Then, independently of the circumstances which, in your judgment, 
reduce the value of the property in Ireland rateable to the poor, and diminish 
the means of paying the rate, there is absolutely, in point of fact, a heavier rate- 
able charge at present imposed upon Ireland than there is upon England? 

I have not had an opportunity of comparing the poundage lately. 

613. Do you consider that the present circumstances of Ireland afford a fair 
criterion of what the average permanent poor-rate will be ? 

I trust that it wll not always continue so heavy as it is now. 

614. You have adverted to a case in which there was a levy of a rate of 16#. 
in the pound in England ; will you mention the issue of those proceedings ? 

I think that before the distress in Stockport the usual rate was 1 s. in the 
pound, and I think I have heard, that since the return of more prosperous 
times the rate has come down to about the same amount as it was before, about 
Is.Qd. 

615. Was the rate of 16 s. in the pound actually levied? 

There were 16s. in the pound rates raised, I think, within a year; they were 
several rates raised one after the other; I feel almost sure in saying that 16s. 
in the pound was levied in Stockport in one year.* 

616. And those rates were defrayed without having recourse to a rate 
in aid ? 

Certainly, wtihout recourse to a rate in aid. 

617. It appears that the expenditure in the Union of Clifden last year was 
24 s. in the pound ? 

The expenditure was 24#. 4i d. in the pound on the net value of the Union. 

618. Do 



• Note . — I find 1 am greatly in error in this statement. Poor-rates to the extent of )r4s. 6 c/. in 
the pound were raised in the town of Stockport in the oourse of the three years, 1S42, 1848, 1844; 
that ia to say, 4$. in 1842, 7s. in 1843, and 3s. &d. in 1844. 
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618. Do you recollect -what the amount of the rate struck in that Union in 
the year was ? 

The amount of rate collected in Clifden during the year was 2 s. 7l d. in the 
pound. 

619. Do you conceive that the Collectors used all diligence in collecting the 
rate in that Union ? 

I have no reason to believe the contrary. 

620. Then is it not apparent to you that the 1 1. value upon which the rate 
was struck was an ideal 1 and that a certain portion of the land was not worth 
what the valuation supposed it to he worth ? 

The rate made in the Clifden Union was, I think, not more than 3 s. 4-r/. on 
the whole Union ; the deficiency was supplied from the funds of the British 
Association. 

621. The question refers not to the expenditure, hut to the levying of the 
rates; if the Collectors, using due diligence, could only collect 2 j. Id. in the 
1 is it not clear that that valuation of 1 1. was far over what the land in that 
year produced ? 

1 believe that the whole of the rates imposed were not collected ; there is no 
very serious arrear left. 

622. There is no reason to doubt that the Collectors used due diligence ? 

I believe they did, and that they were not able to collect the whole of the 
arrears, in consequence of the impoverished state of the Union. 

623. Does not that show that the Union was not so wealthy as the Valuator 
had rated it to be that year ? 

1 think that that valuation may have been made some time ago, and it may be 
a very improper criterion of the value at the time when the rate was levied. 

624. That valuation was made in a year when the land in that country yielded 
potatoes ? 

It was so, probably. 

625. Do you suppose that if the aid which was afforded by the Government 
and by the British Association had not been so afforded, the Union would not 
have been able to support the paupers ? 

It certainly would not have been able to support its poor -without assistance. 

626. In Stockport, at the period to which you referred, was the whole of the 
16 s. in the pound collected ? 

No, I should think not ; rates were made to that extent, but I should think 
that the whole of them would not be collected. 

627. Do you think that any considerable amount was not collected 1 

I should tliink that a very considerable amount of each of those rates would 
not be collected ; in fact, parties would be excused, from poverty. 

628. But the relief of the poor was provided for ? 

It was. 

629. The 16 s. in the pound in Stockport was struck by several rates? 

It was. 

630. The reception of those rates was rendered in some part necessary', 
because the whole of the previous rates had not been collected? 

Yes. 

631. Then, in point of fact, 16^. in the pound on the whole Union was not 
collected r 

Not over the whole township but on some of the property within the town- 
ship I have no doubt it was. 

632. The solvent property paid 16 s. in the pound ? 

Yes. 

633. But that was the outside amount that any property paid ? 

I think that was the amount. 

(19.2.). g 4 634. Was 
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634 Was not this the case at Stockport : first of all, a shilling rate was 
struck, and before they had time to collect that shilling rate they wanted some 
more, and they struck a second shilling rate, and so with the third and the rest; 
and in fact when each rate was brought to be allowed, the arrears ot the former 
rates were accumulating, till at last the whole amount to be collected implied a 
total debt of \Qs.; that is to say, that no arrear was ever struck off when 
another rate was allowed, but it was added to the next shilling rate as being due 
from such a property ; was not that the case ? 

I should think it was; but some would be excused. 

635. But eventually, when the rates fell afterwards to about 2^. Qd., were 
not the arrears received from all the parties who had not been excused? 

The parties not excused would be called upon to pay their arrears as well as 
the current rate. 

636. When Stockport again got into a flourishing state, were not the rates 
refused to be allowed till the full arrears were collected, and there was a clean 
sheet of arrears ? 

They were either collected or excused. 

637. But eventually the whole of those rates were collected, and there were 
no arrears in the course of a very short time afterwards ? 

I cannot say that; the portion excused was very considerable, I believe, of 
many of those rates. 

638. With reference to the Clifden Union, and Unions similarly situated, do 
you think that in this year any administration of the Poor Law would have 
enabled the property of that district to have supported the population out of the 
annual produce of the country ? 

I do not expect that the Electoral Divisions of the Clifden Union will be able 
to pay their present liabilities and the future support of the poor under the pre- 
sent law for a considerable time to come ; but if the circumstances of the Union 
should change in any very material degree, if out-door relief in the Ciiiden 
Union should become at any time unnecessary, if by the introduction of capital 
and employment into the Union, and by the occurrence of good harvests, the 
Union should be able to do without out-door relief, I am not sure that the pro- 
perty in that improved state of that Union might not support the Workhouse 
system of relief of its poor, and that that system of relief might not, under 
certain fiiture circumstances, he sufficient ; it is not very probable. 

639. That is, in fact, supposing that the poor cease to become poor ? 

No. 

640- You were understood to suppose the case that no out-door relief should 
be needed : at present there are several thousand persons receiving out-door 
relief; so that it involves the supposition of that large number of persons 
ceasing to need relief? 

Those changes even occur within a year in many Unions, from many thou- 
sands to almost none : in the Kilmallock Union, which is the most remarkable 
instance which I know, there were 14,000 persons receiving out-door relief in 
December 1847 ; and at the close of the last week in December 1848 there was 
not one person receiving out-door relief : there were rations received in the 
county of Donegal to the extent, I think, of 70,000 persons on the maximum 
day, which was about the 4th of July, under the Rations Act ; but there have 
never been, I think, under the extended Poor Law, a greater number than 
12,000 persons receiving out-door relief in Donegal, and for many months past 
it has ceased almost altogether in that county. 

641. Can you state the case of Caherciveen ? 

I can give some particulars relating to the Caherciveen Union. The popula- 
tion of that Union in 1841 was 30,888, and the annual value 24,194/., giving 
ahout^ 15 8. per head upon the population. On the 4th of July 1847 the amount 
of rations given in the Union was to 18,984 persons, being very nearly two- 
thirds of the whole population. I believe that when the Union was taken under 
the management of Vice-Guardians, under the extended Poor Law Act, they 
found a debt due on the 29th of September (they were not appointed till Decem- 
ber^, but the debt on the 29th of September was 1,715/., and there was an 

execution 
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execution in the Workhouse for 458 with the costs ; the course they took was A.Po-xer, E^q. 

to increase the Workhouse accommodation from 400 to 1,240, hy taking addi- 

tional Workhouses : they never had occasion for an order, under the 2d section Fet.184 9. 
of the Act, to afford relief to able-bodied persons, but they had a ven* limited 
order, authorizing relief to widows with one child, and orphans ; I believe that 
was the fullest extent of their proceedings under the 2d section ; they relieved, 
therefore, the able-bodied male persons solely in the Workhouse. The maximum 
number of persons on the out-door relief lists, at any time during the year end- 
ing September 1848, W'as 4,246 ; it consisted chiefly of helpless persons, or of 
persons relieved under the 1st section of the Act; they must at one time have 
had the full complement of 1 ,240 persons in the Workhouses, otherwise an order 
could not have been issued under the 2d section ; but that number in April 
was reduced to 1,077 ; at the same time, as I mentioned, there w^ere 4,246 per- 
sons on the out-door list : both the numbers on the out-door list and in the 
Workhouse were gradually reduced from that time, till at last, in September, 
there were only 89 persons receiving out-relief, and the inmates of the .Work- 
house were only 410. From September till very recently there has been no 
out-door relief worth mentioning ; there may have been a few shillings a week, 
not exceeding, certainly, 1 /. a week, upon the average, down to January. L 
think tliat now there is a prospect of out-door relief increasing necessarily. 

The Calierciveen Union did nor pay its way during the year 1848. The Vice- 
Guardians collected a rate made by the previous Board of about 3,200 L, 
w'bich, together whth the former arrear, amounted altogether to 4,000/. ; they 
collected and lodged with the Treasurer, in the course of the year, 3,832 /. ; 
then a further rate was made, but the whole expenditure of the year was 6,982 L, 
and the difference was furnished from the funds of the British Association, to 
the extent of about 3,000 1. 

642. You have stated that this improvement in the administration of affairs 
was made under the direction of the Vice-Guardians ? 

It was. 

643. Was there any great increase of destitution W’ithin the Union in conse- 
quence of the discontinuance of the amount of out-door relief, as far as you 
have been able to ascertain ? 

I have looked at the Reports made hy Colonel Clarke, the local Inspector of 
that Union, contained in the series of correspondence which has been laid before 
Parliament ; the last of them is in the Gth series, and I believe was presented in 
August last: he there reports, that there have been no deaths in consequence of 
privation authenticated within the Union during that time. I forget the date of 
that Report ; I think it must be about May. 

644. Then it must be inferred that the excess of expenditure must have arisen 
in a great part from mal-administration of the affairs of the Union by the elected 
Guardians previously to the change r 

I believe the Board of Guardians had not collected sufficient rates. There had 
been a debt of about 1,700 /., and there is still, at the 29th of September 1848, a 
debt, though a diminished debt ; but the Board of Guardians were removed from 
their duties. I believe they were themselves of the opinion that they were not 
equal to undertake the relief of a large number of persons whom they expected 
to be on the relief lists ; in fact, it was estimated that they would have 10,000 
persons on their relief lists. 

645. Was not the consequence of that, that relief was afforded to a number of 
persons who were not duly entitled to receive it ? 

I am not prepared to say what numbers were upon the out-door relief lists 
when the Guardians retired from the duty, but a considerable number, I have no 
doubt ; perhaps not so many as afterwards ; hut they were in difficulties ; they 
bad not provided sufficient rates to pay their debts, and they had not collected 
the rates which they had made sufficiently to escape embarrassment, and they 
had before them the expectation of a great number of destitute persons who had 
very recently received public relief under the Rations Act to the extent of two- 
thirds of the whole population. It was under those diflaculties, and on the Report 
from Colonel Clarke, that he could not rely upon the Guardians acting with 
sufficient constancy and vigilance in performing the duty demanded from them, 
and that they had not in fact done so, it was under those circumstances that the 
Union was dissolved, and Vice-Guardians appointed. I have very little doubt 
(19.2.) H that 
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that it must be in the power of Vice-Guardians, provided they are well selected, 
to conduct the affairs of an Union so circumstanced as Caherciveen then was, 
with more advantage than an elected Board of Guardians who are drawn from 
great distances, at great inconvenience to themselves, on one day in the week, 
and who, if they are so zealous as to come another day in the week, it is all that 
you can expect from them ; whereas the persons who act as Vice-Guardians are 
present on the spot ; they live there constantly ; they visit the Workhouse and 
the additional Workhouses, and they visit the relief depots, which it is impos- 
sible almost for the Board of Guardians to do ; they receive any complaints of 
the rate-payers, and devote their whole time and attention to the execution of 
the duties. 

646. Have there been instances of intimidation practised upon Vice-Guardians ? 

There h^ been personal violence to some of the Vice-Guardians in some 

instances. 

647. Do you attribute the extreme destitution of those insolvent Unions to 
the peculiar circumstances of the successive failure of the potato crops, or to 
what permanent causes ? 

I attribute it to the successive failure of the potato crops chiefly. 

648. Almost entirely ? 

Almost entirely. 

649. Do you recollect the time of year at which the great difference appeared 
in tlie amount of rehef administered under the Poor Law in those cases to Mdiich 
your attention has been directed ? 

The maximum aggregate amount throughout Ireland of out-door relief was on 
the 8th of July. 

650. "When was the minimum amount? 

The minimum was about the 8th or 10th of Octobei’. 

651. The one period was a period of the greatest scarcity of food, the other 
was a period of comparative abundance r 

Undoubtedly. 

652. And of harvest employment ? 

Yes. 

653. You stated that at one time 14,000 persons were receiving relief in 
Kilmallock Union ; was that from rations ? 

No ; it was under the extended Poor Law. At the close of December 1S47, 
that number were receiving out-door relief under the extended Poor Law : at 
the corresponding period of last December there were none on the out-door relief, 
the Guardians having extended their Workhouse accommodation very materially, 
so as to receive 4,000 or 5,000 ; but I must not mention the Kilmallock Union 
to the Committee as an example of the great difference in the amount of out- 
relief at the same time of the year in 1847 and 1848, without saying that at this 
point of time I see by recent Returns that they have broken through the rule of 
not granting out-door relief, and they have now 10,000 upon their list receiving 
out-door relief. 

654. Does not the Kilmallock Union contain some of the richest land in 
Ireland ? 

I am not well acquainted with the soil ; I can state the proportion of the net 
annual value to the acreage ; the area in statute acres is 168,021, and the net 
annual value is 177,888 making more than 1 /. per acre ; the population is 
75,687. 

655. Is that the Poor Law valuation ? 

Yes. 

656. Does your experience, as a Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, enable you 
to express an opinion whether the working of the existing Irish Poor Law would 
he rendered more easy by an alteration in that provision of it which entitles the 
tenant to deduct a portion of the rate from his rent, and by casting the whole 
burden of the rate above the value of 4 1. upon the occupying tenant 'I 

I think 
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I think that where the management is conducted by Boards wliich are elected 
by the rate-payers on the representative principle in use in Ireland, it would 
have tended originally to a better administration of the law if the rate bad been 
fixed in the first instance entirely upon the occupier of the land ; but as regards 
the expediency of the change now, I am afraid it would excite very strong feelings 
in Ireland to make a change on that subject now ; but generally on the abstract 
question of expediency I should say that it would be more conducive to a good 
administration of the law by elected Boards of Guardians, if the rates were fixed 
entirely upon the occupier of the rateable property. 

657. As in England ? 

As in England. 

658; Independently of the larger proposition of altering the law, so as to cast 
the whole rate upon the occupier, with reference to your previous examination, 
do you not consider that it is essentially necessary to guard against the abuse 
which is admitted to exist through the medium of feUacious valuations, which 
gradually, but progressively, have the effect of casting upon the inheritor or the 
landlord a greater proportion of the rate than that which the law would assign 
to him r 

A fallacious valuation would be best corrected, I think, by the employment of 
pi*oper Valuators universally through Ireland, controlled by an efficient depart- 
ment. 

659- Are not the Poor Law Commissioners empow'ered to do that, and are not 
they doing so ? 

We are not able to do that effectually. 

660. In adopting Mr. Griffiths’ last valuation, which is now being made, do 
you not consider that it would be essentially necessary that it should be fixed 
for a certain time, and should be varied, except under an independent and 
impartial authority, so as to prevent the misuse of the principle of re-valuation, 
for the purpose of freeing one man from a tax to which he is justly liable, and 
throwing it upon another who by law' is not liable? 

In my examination upon that subject, 1 think the extent to which the reduction 
of the valuation has actually gone appears to be rather overrated ; I do not think 
the extent in the aggregate throughout Ireland wall be found to be very great, 
when we produce the figures, as we shall shortly, with regard to the existing 
amount of the valuation. There is no doubt that reduction has been attempted 
on the part of elected Guardians in some Unions. 

661. On a former occasion you stated that there was a great disparity between 
the valuation of one Union and the valuation of another Union ; do not you 
think it would be necesssiry to correct that, so as to equalize it faiily all over the 
Unions? 

I think it would be very important to have the valuation conducted on uniform 
principles throughout all the Unions in Ireland, instead of having the Unions 
separately valued by parties separately appointed. ^ 

662. Would not the adoption of Mr. Griffiths’ valuation have that effect? 

Mr. Griffiths has a valuation in progress which is applicable to the poor-rates : 

the adoption of the valuation heretofore made by Mr. Griffiths, I take not to be 
practicable for poor-rates ; the valuation which he has heretofore made for the 
county cess could uot be conveniently adopted. 

663. Will you have the goodness to explain why you are of that opinion? 

The valuation was not made upon the principles laid dowm in the Poor Law Act ; 

we are obliged to rate according to the principle embodied in the 64th section of 
the Act: the principle upon which Mr. Griffiths’ valuation was made was not the 
letting value of the tenement, and on that account the law for the general valua- 
tion has been altered so as to agree with the principle involved in the Poor Law- 
Act ; and another reason is, that Mr. Griffiths’ valuation does not embrace the 
whole of the property liable to the poor-rate; and another reason is, that 
Mr. Griffiths has not made a valuation of separate tenements ; all we know under 
his old valuation is the total value of town-lands ; we know the total value of a 
town-land from him, but not the value of each separate tenement. He is now 
(19.2.) H 2 engaged 
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valuation, wkicb is applicable to the whole of Ireland, and as that is perfected 

i6tb Feb. 1849. from time to time in each Union, it will become the valuation for the poor-rate. 

664. How long will that take ? 

Unless his staff should be enlarged, I fear it would take a very considerable 
time : he is now conducting it in those counties of Ireland which were not 
finished under the old system ; I think he has not yet completed any county 
under the new Act, except the county of Dublin. 

G65. The value of rateable property changes constantly in many Unions and 
many Electoral Divisions ? 

It must change. 

666. Would it not be impossible to have one uniform rate for any length of 
time that could with justice be applied to property all over Ireland ? 

I fear the recent Act does not contain sufficient provision for revisions of 
valuation. 

667. Is this new valuation of Mr. Griffiths authorized yet under the Poor 
Law in any Union ? 

I think not in any Union at present : the valuation of the county of Dublin was 
first completed, but it is not yet applied, I believe, to poor-rates. 

668. Are you aware whether there are many appeals against the late valuations 
by the Valuators sent down or appointed under the Commissioners, or by the 
Vice-Guardians ? 

There have been recently a great number of appeals against the rates made on 
those valuations ; but the greater portion of the recent appeals, particularly in 
the West of Ireland, have been as to the liability of the parties; the most 
numerous appeals have been upon that ground. There have also been appeals 
against the value, and there have been some decisions lowering the value very 
much- In the Scariff Union they have lowered the value which has been recently 
assigned by the Valuators, both in the GaUvay part of the Union and in the Clare 
part. I have mentioned already one instance in which “ nil” had been written 
against four acres of land and a cabin by the Assistant Barrister, the land having 
been valued by the Valuator at about 5 s. an acre : another instance was a house 
valued by Mr. Griffiths at 10 /.and by our Valuator at 8/., which was set down at 
30 s. by the Assistant Barrister. I fear that those decisions will produce a great 
number of appeals against value in that quarter. 

669. Do you consider that a prospective alteration of the law, throwing the 
payment of the rates on the occupying tenant, to come into operation some years 
hence, would be desirable, so as to make the law in Ireland in that respect 
similar to the law in England ? 

I can only repeat my answer to the former question, that it would be desirable 
in the abstract ; I think it would tend to tlie better administration of the law by 
-elected Boai-ds of Guardians ; but I should question the expediency of that course 
under the circumstances of Ireland. 

6/0. Do you think that such an alteration would tend to promote employment? 

I do not exactly see in what way it would have that tendency, except that it 
would tend to the more economical management of the rates, and so far parties 
liable to be rated would be enabled to that extent to give more employment. 

67 1 . You do not think that the payment of one-half the rate by the tenant is a 
sufficient inducement to him to practise economy ? 

The valuation generally is below the rental ; it is not one-half. 

672. Can you state by how much it is below ? 

It varies very much ; it is sometimes above tfie rent, I believe ; we have heard 
of cases where the tenant has had to pay more than the landlord. 

673. From your experience and knowledge of the practice of the law of 
England, do you or do you not think that the payment of the rates by the 
occupying tenant does contribute to cause a greater employment of the poor than 
would take place if it were not so paid by him ? 

I think it may contribute in some respects to the greater employment of the 
poor, the farmer feeling to a certain extent the necessity of employing the poor, 
so as to avoid taxation for their relief. 

674 . If 
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G77. But you have no reason to doubt that that was the ground upon which 
.the Act was passed ? 

No. 

678. Are you aware that that provision of the Act had not a retrospective 
eifect, and that consequently it has been competent to landlords to charge, by 
means of an additional rent, the amount paid by them in the shape of rate? 

Yes, it is competent to the landlords to do that. 

679. If they do that, is there any practical relief given to the tenant r 

If they do that, the tenant would, to the same extent, fail to receive relief. 

680. And it is quite just that the landlord should do so ? 

Quite just, for anything that I see to the contrary. 

681. There are Auditors appointed to examine the accounts of the Unions ? 

Y es. 

682. It is the duty of those Auditors to disallow all payments made contrary 
to law, is it not ? 

It is. 

683. What measures are you enabled to take to recover sums so disallowed, 
if any such disallowances should take place ? 

In the Extension Act there is a provision by which the Auditor is directed, in 
nases of illegal expenditure, in disallowing that expenditure, to debit the party by 
whose authority the money was given with the amount so expended ; if it was 
made by an officer without the authority of any Guardian or Guardians, the 
officer is liable. 

684. If made by the authority of the Guardians, what is done ? 

If made by the” authority of the Guardians, the Guardian or Guardians by 
whose signature the relief is authorized may be debited, and proceedings taken 
before Justices to recover from them the amount of the disallowance. 

685. Do you recollect a case in which, without the receipt of any regular 
order, out-door relief was given in the Union of Newcastle ? 

Yes. 

686. Was there any disallowance of such sum, and were any proceeding 
taken in consequence? 

I do not know whether the accounts of the half year in which that expenditure 
was incurred have yet been audited ; I know that they were not audited some 
weeks ago ; I would rather say that two months since they were not audited ; 
I do not know whetlier they have been audited since, hut i recollect very well 
the Auditor of the Union consulting me about bis power of disallowance, and I 
then pointed out to him the provisions of that section which I have mentioned. 

687. Are the cases of disallowance by the Auditors numerous ? 

They are not very numerous ; there have been disallowances of small sums 
occurring occasionahy, but they ai*e not very numerous. 

688. The disallowance at Newcastle was for a very considerable sum? 

It was. 

(19.2.) H 3 689. Do 



674. If that be so in England, why should it not be so in Ireland ? 

It might have that effect in Ireland. 

675. Would not the great extent of the Electoral Divisions in Ireland operate 
against that ? 

It does so, undoubtedly. 

676. Before the passing of the Act by which the paymentof the rate in respectof 
tenements under the annual value of 1 6 f. was transferred from the landlord to the 
tenant, was not the difficulty of collecting the rates very great? 

I came to Ireland very shortly before the passing of that Act ; hut I at that 
time understood that the difficulty of collecting the rates from the small tenants 
had been the cause of the change in the law ; I did not become cognizant of the 
matter much myself, for the law was introduced almost immediately after I went 
to Ireland. 
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089. Do you consider that the Workhouse test operates to a great extent by 
reason of the order and discipline maintained in the Houses ? 

I think the discipline is an essential point in makiiig it operate properly as a 
test of destitution. 

690. W^here auxiliary Houses have been established, have you the means of 
enforcing the same order and discipline that you have in the Houses which were 
expressly built for that purpose? 

hJo, there are not the same means. 

691. Do you rely upon those auxiliar}" Houses, consequently, as an effective 
check ? 

We usually place in the auxiliary Houses the children and the impotent classes, 
and reserve the main building where greater discipline and means of employment 
are to be had for the able-bodied ; that is the usual course recommended, and 
the usual comse adopted. 

692. Take the cases in which the auxiliary Houses are not auxiliary Houses in 
the same town in which the principal Workhouse is situated, but are many miles 
distant ; are there not several such cases ? 

There are many such cases. 

693. What means have you of enforcing order, or discipline, or even morality, 
within those auxiliary Houses? 

There is always a Superintendent of those H ouses, according to the class received 
into them : we have a schoolmaster or schoolmistress in the case of boys or girls, 
and sometimes a Superintendent of the House besides. In the case of aged per- 
sons, a person having the title of Assistant Master or Assistant Matron has tlie 
care of the House, and the Vice-Guardians of the Unions in which those addi- 
tional Workhouses exist to the greatest extent, visit them once a week at least. 

694. Do you rely upon the discipline of those auxiliary Houses as an effective 
check ? 

I do not think they are at all capable of being conducted with the same order 
and discipline as the main buildings. 

695. Is it upon that ground, amongst others, that the Boundary Commis- 
sioners are inclined to recommend the erection of new Workhouses in the new 
Unions ? 

I am not aware whether they have taken that view of the case, but I think 
myself that it certainly would be much better. 

696. There are 50 new Workhouses recommended j what was the average 
expense of the building of the existing Workhouses ? 

I think the average was about 10,000/. 

697. W^hat do you calculate to be the average expense of the salaries and 
staff in the existing Houses? 

They have very much increased of late ; we have fever hospitals now annexed 
to them, and the very large number of inmates in the Houses has made au 
increase in the number of officers necessary. 

698. Are fever houses annexed to them generally ? 

In the great majoiity of the Unions in Ireland there are now fever wards, 
fever hospitals, in fact, in connexion with the W orkhouse. 

699. Do the Poor Law Board possess the power by law of altering the Unions 
upon their own authority ? 

Yes. 

700. Supposing the Poor Law’ Commissioners adopted the recommendation 
of the Boundary Commissioners, would it not become necessary to build 50 
new’ Workhouses which, at the same cost as the previously existing Workhouses, 
would require a capital sum of half a million, and how is it proposed to obtain 
that sum? 

I am not sure that it would be necessary in every case in those Unions to 
build a new "Workhouse ; we have now auxiliary Houses, which have been 

hitherto 
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hitherto enlarged to some extent, wliicli might possibly serve ; but still there is 
no doubt that a considerable number of new Houses would be made necessary 
by making 50 new Unions. 

701. How is it proposed to supply those funds ? 

I have not heard any proposition. 

702. Considering the number of new "Workhouses that it is proposed to 
establish in Connaught, do you think that the present circumstances of the 
province of Connaught will permit the building of those additional Workhouses 
at the expense of the rateable property ? 

lire present state of the law upon the subject is, that money may be bor- 
row'ed on the rates, the interest commencing after 10 years, and the whole 
payable by instalments in 20 parts. 

703. In the present state of the Poor Law in Ireland, do you think it possible 
that money could be so obtained, and at what rate of interest ? 

It would be difficult; the loans for building the Workhouses originally were 
advcinced by the Government. 

704. Are you aware that the difficulty of raising a loan, even upon a better 
security, under the Drainage Act, the Rivers Act, in the present state of Ire- 
land, has been such as to render it impossible to raise money under that Act, 
and consequently to put a stop to drainage operations ? 

I was not aware of that. 

705. Do you believe it possible that capitalists would advance money for 
building an additional Workhouee at Clifden upon the security of the rate, or 
that they would do it for the whole of Connaught ? 

It -would be a very serious addition to the expenditure of the rates in such 
Unions to have to pay the instalments and interest of a loan for a Work- 
house. 

706. It appears, from the papers before the Committee, that they cannot 
obtain credit even from their contractors, and that the contractors for milk 
and bread have in various instances refused to continue their supplies ; if that 
be the case, is there any possible expectation that they could obtain credit for 
the large sums that would be required for building those Workhouses ? 

We should have great difficulty in procuring private loans for building those . 
Workhouses. 

707. Is there any possible expectation of it; is it a question of difficulty or 
ease, or is it a question of possibility or impossibility ? 

We should not obtain loans from private sources. 

708. You look to the assistance of the Government ? 

That is the source to which we look. 

709. And without such guarantee, it would be impossible to obtain the 
money ? 

"We have had very great difficulty in obtaining private loans for building the 
fever wards ; the Governmeut would not advance for this purpose at one time, 
and we had great difficulty in obtaining private loans, partly on account of the 
inconvenience of the parties receiving the sum back in successive instalments, 
but not so much on the ground of security. 

710. Have you had to pay a greater rate of interest for loans contracted for 
that purpose ? 

Whenever we have had any private loans, I think we have paid about six per 
cent, interest. 

711. You have stated that you thought that the difficulties of the destitute 
Unions were mainly, if not entirely, attributable to the failure of the potato 
crops : with reference to other portions of Ireland which have not been affected 
in the same mauner by the failure of the potatoes, do you think that the operation 
of the Poor Law has been generally successful ? 

I think that the operation of the Poor Law has been attended with less 
difficulty and embarrassment, and with less evil consequences, in a great part of 
Ireland, than I originally expected ; the extent of out-door relief in a great many 

(] 9. 2.) H 4 Unions^ 
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giving any out-door relief, is not very considerable. I could take, I think, a 

iCtli leb. 18413 . hundred Unions out of the whole number (including those ■which give no out- 
door relief), which would not comprize more than one-fourth part of the whole 
numbers of out-door poor, and of the whole cost of out-door relief, leaving the 
remaining 31 Unions as incunlng three-fourths of the whole amount of out- 
door relief j that will give the Committee an idea of the differences ■vdiich there 
are between different Unions. 

712. Do you include in that the Unions in which there are additional Work- 
houses, or do you mean that in all those Unions the relief is limited to the 
original Workhouse accommodation ? 

I am merely adverting to out-door relief ; 1 do not refer to Workhouse relief. 

713. Is not the consequence, then, that the law has worked well where the 
Extension Act has not been required, and that the difficulties have been felt, 
where the Extension Act has been largely rendered necessary by the increasing 
destitution? 

Yes ; my idea of its working well is, that it works well in a Union where 
destitution appeal’s to be effectually relieved, without any great extent of out- 
door relief. 

714. Even in the destitute districts, W’ould not the suffering and distress have 
been infinitely greater if the Poor Law machinery had not been in existence ? 

If there had been no other relief measures in existence, it would have been 
very great. 

715. Has not this machinery, at all events, afforded very great facilities for the 
superintendence of the relief of distress ? 

It has had the greatest effect in relieving destitution. 

716. Would the Poor Law have been practically operative for the relief of 
distress in the province of Connaught in the last year, or do you believe that it 
would be in the present year, if it rested solely on the local resources which arc 
provided by the Act? 

I do not think that the extent to which we are raising funds in Connaught,, 
would go beyond the relief of the poor in the Workhouses. 

717. Are you not raising them as far as you can raise them? 

I think "we do as far as we can. 

718. In that province you have mainly the administration of paid Guar- 
dians ? 

We have. 

719- Have they not as full authority over the property of the country as 
Mehemet Ali possesses over the property of Egypt r 

They can make rates to the extent of the requirements of the Electoral 
Divisions, and, certainly, they have not made rates up to that amount. 

720. Do you think that they do not make rates up to the whole amount which 
they consider it possible for the Union to bear? 

I think they do. 

721. Do not you believe that even wdth all the other means which have beem 
in operation, if the Poor Law had not been in existence, tbe distress and 
destitution in Ireland would have been much greater than it has been ? 

Undoubtedly it would have been very great without the Poor Law : during 
the year ending the 29th of September 1848 the distress "wmold have been very 
great, and I have no doubt that the number of deaths would have been very 
great, if there had been no other measures of relief existing. 

722. If the Poor Law had not been in existence, would not the destitution' 
have been much greater than it lias been ? 

’ The unrelieved destitution would have been much greater. 

723. Therefore it has operated to a considerable extent to the relief of that' 
destitution ? 

Undoubted^. 

724. Could’ 
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724. Could toat relief have been administered under the Poor Law originally 
introduced without the Extension Act ? 

Certainly not. 

725. Has not the Poor Law had the effect of preventing the farmers from 
giving employment to agricultural labourers ? 

To some extent, no doubt. When agricultural capital is taxed, in the same 
proportion that it is taxed, the means of giving employment will be reduced. 

726. Do the farmers in Ireland usually possess large capitals ? 

Not so large as the capitals of the farmers in England. 

727. With the potato famine, would the farmers have been able to give that 
employment to their labourers which would have been necessary to keep the 
people alive? 

The means of giving employment have been reduced mainly by the continued 
and successive failures that have happened for three seasons ; that has been the 
great cause of the diminution of agricultural capital ; upon that has supervened 
verj' serious and heavy taxation, which of course diminishes it further ; and so 
far it is very injurious, no doubt. 

728. So that it would not be fair attribute to the operation of the Poor 
Law what must, to a great extent, be attributed to the circumstances of the 
seasons ? 

It would not bo fair to attribute the diminution of agricultural capital to the 
Poor Law only. 

729. But it has been sho\vn that it has affected the cultivation of the soil ? 

Taxation will have that effect undoubtedly. 

730. If it has had that effect, of course it must necessarily have the effect of 
throwing out of employment so many labourers who would otherwise have been 
employed in the cultivation of the soil ? 

Yes. “ 

731. Has not the alarm also wliich has been excited by the apprehension of 
extravagant poor-rates, beyond what were absolutely necessary for the working 
of the law, been a very serious evil in Ireland? 

The alarm has been very great ; it was natural it should be so after the events 
wliich had occurred, and when the destitution was being relieved from funds the 
continuance of which was uncertain, such as the funds of the British Association 
and the Parliamentary Grants, the continuance of which must be precarious. 
Parties would have before them the view of destitution relieved hitherto at a 
large expense ; they would not know how long those means would continue, and 
they would have the prospect before them of having the burden thrown in its full 
force upon the rates. 

732. You have been examined with respect to last year ; do you not consider 
that in Connaught that has been, practically, a year of famine ? In the year 1848, 
supposing there had been no adventitious aid, must there not have been starva- 
tion of a great mass of the people? 

I should not call it a year of famine on this account ; that I do not take it to 
be a year when there was an absolute scarcity of food in the country as there 
was in the previous season; but there has been almost the same difficulty on the 
part of a large class of inhabitants in obtaining food as when it was scarce from 
the potatoes being destroyed. 

733. Could Connaught have supported itself if it had not been for the 
Government funds and the relief given by the British Association ? 

No. 

734. Do you not call it a year of famine if a country is unable to support its 
population? 

I have been accustomed to distinguish between the two years, and to call the 
year when provisions were so scarce and so high the year of famine. 

735. "WTiich year ? 

The year from September 1846 to September 1847 ; that was tbe year in which 
provisions were scarce and high. 

(19.2.) I 
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736. In reference to that year, which you admit to be a year of famine, and 
the subsequent year, when you state that Connaught could not have supported 
its own people, do you conceive that any system of Poor Laws tliat could be 
devised could by possibiUty meet a case of famine ? 

I do not think that they could have gone on at all in Connaught with the 
maintenance of the population. 

737. In respect to the present year, do you think that this is a year better in 
prospect for Connaught than the last ? 

No, I think it is worse; I have seen some recent reports, which are more 
recent than those printed, and they represent the state of things to be Avorse ; 
the Inspectors writing from, the West pronounce it to be a worse case than that 
of last year. 

738. In what respect is it worse? 

From the continued diminution of the resources of the people ; their resources 
have become more and more exhausted. 

739. Is there not also this distinction, that the condition of the employers of 
labour is very different this year from what it was in previous years ? 

I do not know that that has been observed in the reports I allude to ; they 
speak as to the state of the destitute poor themselves ; exertions were made by 
them lo plant last year ; they sold and pawned their clothes, and now they are 
left destitute almost of every thing by tbe blight of the last crop. 

740. Is the condition of the employers of labour in Connaught better or worse 
than it was in this week of the previous year? 

I take it that the condition of the employers of labour is worse likewise. 

74 1 . With respect to the two classes of employers of labour, the farmers and 
the landed gentry, are they both in a worse condition ,? 

They are both woree. 

742. In what respects does the condition of the farmer differ from what it was 
two years ago ; is there more or less of unoccupied land, for instance ? 

There is more land thrown up than there was. 

743. Is there more uncultivated land ? 

More waste land. 

744. Are there more fanners quitting the country? 

There are more farmers quitting the country certainly. 

745. Are you aware of considerable emigration going from the country this 
year, much greater than in any previous year ? 

I do not know as to a comparison between the two years ; hut there has been 
a great deal in both. 

746. Are you aware whether the persons going are of the class of farmers at 
the present moment to a considerable extent, as compared with the class of 
labourers who have gone at previous times ; has that been reported to you 1 

My impression is, that those who have emigrated have been of the farming 
class. 

747. In respect to the gentry class, the employers of labour, are they in the 
same condition now that they were in the last two years ? 

We know, from certain information, that many of the class of gentry are in lar 
greater difficulties now than in former years. 

748. Are there not a considerable number of those classes who formerly stood 
in the condition of employers of labour, who are now without the means of em- 
ploying labour ? 

I have no doubt that there are. 

749. Are there not houses shut up, and persons leaving the country, and all 
tbe marks of a general crusliing of that class ? 

There are certainly many mansions and houses of the gentry that are not 
occupied by them now. 

750. Is there not employed in the execution of the Poor Laws throughout 
Ireland a class of persons that two or three years ago would have been inde- 
pendent in their circumstances, and who would have sought for no such occu- 
pation ? 

We 
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We have a very large number of candidates for employment, -who, I have no 
doubt, include gentry and the sons of gentry, -who would not have sought for it 
in former years. 

751. The price of provisions is not now' extravagantly high in the West of 
Ireland ? 

No, the price of provisions is low at present. 

752. Lower than in either of the two former years? 

I think much ; the price of provisions was low at one time in the course of 
last season ; but 1 believe it is as low, if not lower, now. 

753. Then the condition of the country which you have described is the con- 
sequence of a diminution of resources, and not the consequence directly of a 
famine ? 

The successive failures of the seasons have been the main cause ; the failures 
through blight in 1845, 1846 and 1848, and in 1847 the neglect to cultivate ; in 
1847 there was a very small breadth of potatoes planted, although they were not 
blighted, which was one cause of the difficulties in 1848. 

754. The state of things has its origin in the failure of the potatoes ? 

Yes, in those successive seasons. 

755. When profusions are cheap, and people are evidently suffering from want 
of food, it is clear that the means of the country must be immensely reduced r 

They are greatly reduced. 

756. Are you talking of Ireland generally, or of Connaught? 

The West of Ireland, the distressed districts. 

757. Do you include the South of Ireland ? 

Some portions of the South of Ireland, the county of Kerry : in the county of 
Cork there are some Unions in a very bad state ; Skibbereen and Bantry are in 
a very bad state ; but in the wealthier Unions, in the county of Cork, six, seven, 
or eight of them, we have no reason, from the extent of relief afforded as yet, to 
think there is very great destitution. 

758. Assuming the average poor-rate in Ireland to have been 2s. 9 d. in the 
pound, and that in some districts it has been 11 5. in the pound, does not it 
necessarily follow, that in some parts of Ireland the rates must have been 
extremely moderate? 

Yes, it follows, of course. 

759. Then you cannot attribute the distress in those parts of Ireland to the 
amount of the poor-rate ? 

No. 

760. Are not the employers of labour emigrating from every part of Munster,, 
as well as Connaught, at present, in consequence of the pressure? 

The pressure upon property in Munster by the collection of the poor-rate has 
been 3 5.3.1c?. in the pound; that is the amount collected. The amount 
expended in the relief of the poor in Munster has been 3 s. 7k d, ; in Connaught 
it has been 5 s. yf c/. ; in Leinster 1 5. 1 c?. ; and in Ulster 1 s. 9^ d. ; that is 
the expenditure during the year ended 29th September 1848. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next. 
One o’clock. 



(19.2.) 
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Die Veneris, 23 ° Februani 1849 . 



The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. 



ALFRED POWER, Esquire, is called in, and further examined as follows: 



761. HAVE you the Returns which you were desired to put in on the last 
-occasion? 

I have brought with me some of the Returns which I was requested to bring 
— [producing the same } — but I must ask further time to produce the remainder, 
having to write to Dublin further about them. I was asked for a statement of 
the requirements of the several Electoral Divisions of the Scariff Union, at the 
time when the uniform rate of 7s. Qd. was made on each Division. This is the 
Return of those requirements, as far as the same may be inferred from the 
expenditure of the year ending 29th September 1848, in each Division, and not 
including the previous debts. The expenditure in each Division is more than 
the rate which was raised on it ; the lowest expenditure in any Electoral 
Division is 9s. id. in the pound, the rate being 7s. Qd. Jt will therefore 
appear from that, that no Electoral Division had been rated beyond its own 
requirements. 

The following Paper is delivered in : 

“A STATEMENT of the Requirements of each Electoral Division of Scarifp 
Union at the time when, the Uniform Rate of 7s. Qd. was made on each Division, 
so far as the same may be inferred from tlie Expenditure of the Year ended 29th 
September 1848, and not including the previous Debts. 



ELECTORAL 


DIVISIONS. 




Years’ Expenses. 


Poundage , 

of the Expenses. 








£. 


S. 


d. 


Scariff - - - 


_ - _ 


_ ' 


I 4,492 


16 




Clonrush 


- _ _ 


_ 


1,501 


12 


9 


Feakle 


- - _ 


- 


5,973 


17 


lOi 


Killaloe 


- - - 


_ 


3,274 


9 


1 


Killaran 


- - _ 


_ 


1,572 


12 


3 


Kilooe - - - 


- - _ 


_ 1 


2,345 


10 


3 


Mount Shannon - 


- - - 


- ! 


834 


10 


10 


Ogonnelloe - 


- 


- ! 


1,749 


12 


3 


TuUa. - 


- - - 


- 


6,070 


10 


3 


Woodford - 


- 




1,307 


20 


10 




Average - - 


- 


- - - 


12 


6 



762. Will you state how much the amount of the debt was on each of the 
Electoral Divisions at that time, in addition to tliose requirements ? 

I will ascertain that. 



763. Have you made any closer estimate with respect to the future require- 
ments of each of those Electoral Divisions than what was afforded by the past 
expenditure ? 

f have no doubt that there was an estimate made in the Union, which we can 
obtain if your Lordships wish to have it. This is merely what I obtained at 
once from the Office ; 1 will get the actual estimate. The next paper I have 
09.3.) I 3 'is 



Evideuce on the 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

A. Potter, JEsq. 

23d Feb. 1849. 
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PoKier., Psq. 
23d Feb. 1849. 



is a Statement of the Unions in which rates of equal amount have been raised 
on the several Electoral Divisions since the passing of the Poor Law Extension 
Act, containing 31 Unions. 

The same is delivered in, and is as follows : 



A. STATEMENT of the Unions in which. Rates of Equal Amount have been raiaed ou 



the several Electoral Divisions since 

Ulster - - l. Cootehill. 

2. Glenties. 

Munster- - 3. Ennistymon. 

4. Kilrush. 

5. ScarifF. 

6. Dunmanway. 

7. Kanturk. 

8. Dingle. 

9. Limerick. 

10. Skibbereen. 

11. Bantry. 

12. Ennis. 

13. Killaroey. 

14. Kilmallock. 

15. Newcastle. 

16. Tralee. 

17. Cahirciveen. 



passing of the Poor Law Extension Act. 
Leinster - - 18. Athlone. 

Connaught - 19. Castlcvca. 

20. Gort. 

21. Ballinrobe. 

22. Swineford. 

23. Clifden. 

24. Westport. 

25. BalUna. 

26. Tuam. 

27. Roscommon. 

28. Castlebar. 

29. Camck-on-Shannon- 

30. Galway. 

31. Boyle. 



764. Are those chiefly Unions in which there are Vice-Guardians? 

Chiefly ; there ai*e some exceptions, namely, Glenties, Dunmanway, Dingle, 

Limerick, Skibbereen, Ennis, Kilmallock, Tralee and Swineford. 

765. Those rates being equal, are the Committee to understand that the 
requirements were equal ? 

The requirements were, I imagine, not equal, hut I h^-y® no doubt that no 
greater rate was raised upon any one of the Electoral Divisions in any of those 
Unions than was necessary, either to meet its own requirements, or its own 
requirements and the repayment of the advances due from that Division to the 
Treasurj'. 

766. But, although there might not have been more raised than was sufficient 
to meet the exigencies of each of those Electoral Divisions, is it your judgment 
that there was not less raised with respect to some of the more pauperised dis- 
tricts than was wanting for the estimate of their requirements ? 

Certainly that was the case, arising from the necessity of the thing, for if 
we had made a rate in the Clifden Electoral Division commensurate to its 
requirements, we must have raised a rate of more than 405. iu the pound, which 
was an impossible proceeding. 

767. Therefore it would have been impracticable to have complied with the 
exigency of the present law, which would require you to make a rate in pro- 
portion to the necessities of the several Electoral Divisions 1 

I conceive it was impracticable, and impossible to do so ; tiierefoxe. the pro- 
visions of the 62d section of the Poor Law Act could not he carried out. 

768. Therefore in that respect the Act broke down ? 

It certainly did. 

769. Can you get from the Poor Law Commissioners’ Office a Return of 
each separate Union, made out in the form now shown to you, up to September 
last? 

This is the ordinary half-yearly abstract of accounts; these accounts are not 
audited yet for the half-year ended 29th September 1848, for all tlie Unions in 
Ireland. 

770. Have any accounts been received at tlie Poor Law Office, from any 
Unions of a date later than the 29th of September ? 

No audited accounts ; they are made up half-yearly, and audited half-yearly ; 
there are no accounts that we can rely upon as being strictly correct ; but we 
liave accounts of the expenditure in out-door relief every week, and we have 
further accounts of tke expenditure in the "Workhouse ; the maintenance we have 
every week upon the Minutes ; returns of the weekly accounts could be provided, 

and 
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and conld be put together; we generally make up monthly accounts of the 
expenditure of each Union, but not of each Electoral Division ; this gives an 
account of each Electoral Division, but in Unions we can give the total monthly 
accounts up to the present date. 

771. Can you give an account of each Union of the last three months of last 
year — October, November and December ? 

October, November and December, I can give your Lordships at once ; they 
are in London ; that is to say, the accounts of the total expenditure of each 
Union, but not of the separate Electoral Divisions. 

772. Will you have the goodness to furnish the Committee mth a statement, 
showing up to what date, and in reference to what Unions, the accounts are 
audited ? 

I will obtain such a statement. 

773. Could you also furnish the Committee with the correspondence which 
has taken place in the ScarifF Union, with respect to the non-payment of the 
drafts of the Vice-Guardians upon the Bank drawn in favour of the Contractor, 
which non-payment has arisen from the transfer by tlie Vice-Guardians of their 
balances from one bank to another ? 

I will obtain that for the Committee. 

774. A question was put to you on a former day, to which you gave no direct 
answer ; whether you had any suggestions to offer of any amendments, either in 
the frame of the present Poor I-aw, or in the manner of carrying it into effect, 
which, in your opinion, would tend to cany out its objects more beneficially to 
the poor and to the public at large ? 

I do not think that I have any recommendations of changes in the law of 
such material importance as to be worthy the attention of the Committee; but 
the two points upon which we have felt the most urgent need of immediate 
legislation are the following : One is, to obtain assistance otherwise than by 
Parliamentary grants or from charitable funds for certain Unions which cannot 
relieve their destitute poor without assistance; that is one point. Another is, 
an alteration of the law relating to the continuance in office of Vice-Guardians, 
particularly in reference to the same Unions. By the law as it stands, the Vice- 
Guardians in most of those Unions, I think in all of those very distressed Unions, 
would have to go out of office on the 25th of March next. It seems to be a very 
unseasonable time for them to leave office, and to be succeeded by Boards of 
Guardians, because they would leave the Unions in the midst of their difficulties 
and embarrassments ; a more suitable time appeared to be the 29th of September, 
when the harvest would be coming in, when there would be a less number 
receiving out-door relief, or relief in the Workhouses, and when the Boards of 
Guardians might succeed to their functions with less chance of embarrassment. 
Those are the two main points which appear to us as the most urgent. There is 
one further alteration of the law which is merely declaratory, which I think 
should take place; I allude to the circumstance, that parties who receive rent 
from property which is used for public purposes, escape taxation altogether in 
the present state of the law. The Act was framed, I believe, with the view of 
rating parties so situated ; but by a decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland, they are not rateable. 

775. When you speak of property used for public purposes, to what description 
do you refer ? 

There are very often buildings in the possession and use of the Government, 
occupied by the Government for public purposes ; there are constabulary build- 
ings throughout Ireland, and barracks, for many of which large rents are received 
by the proprietors, and those, according to a decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, are not subject to be rated at all. The original Act contained this pro- 
%dso, that all buildings or property used for public purposes should be exempted 
from rate, but that persons who received any beneficial use or profit from that 
property, should be rated as occupiers of such use or profits ; those words have 
been interpreted by the Court of Queen’s Bench as not authorizing the rating 
of the parties who receive those rents. 

776. Are the Committee to understand you to say that there is a decision that 
police stations are not liable to poor-rate ? 

^9.3.) I 4 The 
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The occupiers of police stations are clearly not liable to be rated to the poor-' 
rates ; and the owners of the rents received from the parties occupying are, by 
the recent decision, not liable for those buildings. 

777. Are you aware that in negociations for letting premises for the purpose 
of police stations, that very question of the poor-rate has been frequently dis- 
cussed between the police authorities, and the owners of such tenements . 

No ; I am not aware of the fact. 

778. Then in point of fact you are not aware how far the amount of rent iS' 
affected by the consideration whether the occupier or the owner is to pay the 

poor-rate ? , ■ i • 

I have no doubt the rent will be affected by that consideration. 

779 Are the Committee to understand, that where a building occupied for a 
police station is rented from a private individual, that individual is exempted 
from poor-rate for that building? 

He is exempt from rate. 

780. Is it not clear, if the amount of rent is to be affected by that con-- 
sideration, that if the person receiving the rent is to pay the poor-rate he will 
demand a proportionably larger rent ? 

That is most likely. 

781. You imagine that the original intention of tlie Act was, that a person 
having a beneficial interest from the letting of such property should be rated ? 

I think that was the intention, but the words do not carry it out; and that 
was the reason of my pointing out to the Committee that the property is not 
rateable in the present state of the law. 

78*2. Was not that the general impression throughout Ireland ; and being the 
general impression, did not the Crovernment, in taking those properties, get 
them so much cheaper on the calculation that the person letting the property 
would he liable to pay the rate ? 

The general impression throughout Ireland has been different from that which 
is now conveyed by the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The buildings 
have been usually rated ; and it is only now that that decision is in course of 
taking effect throughout Ireland. 

783. Then in consequence of tliat, of course the Government got those 
buildings at a lower rent ? 

I apprehend they would have to pay a higher rent on that account, because 
they would take them free themselves from the rate, the landlord having to 
pay it. 

784. Afterwards the parties becoming exempt, the persons letting the property 
derived the advantage? 

Yes. 

785. In point of fact the poor-rate may suffer, but can the lessors derive any 
advantage, if the amount of rent is regulated by the question whether the poor- 
rate is to be paid or not by the landlord ? 

The lessors wmuld have a great advantage in the case of all aiTangoments 
already made, in being freed from the poor-rate. 

78G. In arrangements already made, they would have the advantage if tliat' 
consideration was not entertained ; but if that consideration was entertained, they 
would have no advantage? 

I cannot say that. 

787. Supposing the landlord to say, I will take 46 /. or 48 as the case may 
be, for this tenement for a police station, provided the police pay the rate, but I 
must have 50 /. or 52 1. provided I am liable to the rate ; supposing that to be 
the just difference according to the circumstances, is not it quite clear that 
whether he gets the higher or the lower rate can be of no importance to him, 
except as a rate-payer in other respects ? 

The bargain between the Government and the lessor, in such a case, will 
depend upon two considerations : first, what the lessor will take j and secondly, 
what the Government will give. I consider that it must be an advantage to 

both 
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“botli parties iu making the bargain, that the premises should he free from rate; A. Poa-er, Esq. 

they would be more likely to agree upon some intermediate amount of rent, in 

consequence of the premises not being rated; that is to say, an amount lower Feb. 1849 . 
than what the landlord would ask if he had to pay rate, and higher than the ' 

tenant would offer if he had to pay it. 

788. Is it not your opinion that in consequence of the anxiety of different 
landlords, in their several localities, to have police stations in their vicinity, 
tliey are generally, in most cases, willing to give their houses for that purpose at 
a very low rent ? 

The desire to have police stations may operate in that way. 

789. In this proposition which you are now throwing out, do you mean that 
a division of the rate should be made, on the same principle as in other lettings, 
between the landlord and the tenant; or do you mean that the rate shall fall 
exclusively upon the lessor ? 

In the latter case, the proprietor of such a rent would be placed in a different 
position from the proprietor of property occupied by a private individual ; he • 
would be subject to the whole rate, because he could not take back from the 
tenant any proportion of the rate, the Government or other public body not 
being liable; he would therefore be in a worse position certainly than the 
lessor of a private tenant. 

790. Then as the proposition you make necessarily implies an alteration in 
the law, may not that alteration be effected either in tlie one way or in the 
other ? 

Perhaps the most just mode would be to charge tliose parties with only a pro- 
portion of the rate, exempting the property from the payment of that proportion 
which the Goverament or public body would have to pay. 

791. Do you mean that the landlord should pay the whole of the rate upon 
the property, or that the Government or the country should pay their proportion 

No ; I do not propose to alter the law which exempts buildings used for pub- 
lic puiposes from being rated ; my proposition was to have some, declaratory 
enactment, explaining that section," which was intended, I believe, to rate the 
owners of property, but which has failed to do so. 

792. Would not that place the landlord, with respect to that description of 
property, in a different position from what he is in with respect to all other 
property ; in fact, would not it place him in the same position in which he has 
been placed by law with reference to tenements under 4 /. ? 

It would do £0 ; and therefore I think it would be more equitable to rate him 
only on such a proportion as he would have to pay if he had a private tenant. 

793 . Then you would exempt him from one-half of the rating upon those 
premises ? 

Just so, if the valuation was equal to the rent. 

794 Upon whom would you put the other half? 

On no one ; the law would then have the effect of exempting the occupier 
of public property from rating ; that is, exempting the Government or the county 
■from rating, but not exempting the owner. 

795 . Why do you consider that that was the intention of the Act, it the Judges 
have considered that it enacts the reverse? . . 

The universal construction put upon the terms of the Act originally was, that 
such property was liable to be rated. Tliere were legal opinions taken, and the 
lawYcrswere divided in opinion, but the majority of those consulted(and therewere 
several Crowm officers consulted' were in favour of the rating of the property; 
and that doctrine was adopted in die Poor Law Office till set aside by the 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench. When I say that I believe that was 
the intention of the Act, I happen to know it was tlie intention of the parties 
who framed the Act ; it was framed in the Poor Law Office at Somerset-house, 
and the interpretation that w^as given came from the same quarter, and that 
leads me to think that the intention in drawing the Act was to make them 
liable. 
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796. But the intentions of the persons who draw an Act of Parliament, and 

the intention of Parliament in passing it in tlie shape in which it comes out of 
Committee, may be extremely different - ’ , . 

They may be so, certainly ; the intention which is expressed by the Act, 
according to the decision of the Court, ought to be presumed to be the mtention 
with which it is passed by Parliament. 

797. Do you know of any cases that were cited in the course of the argument, 
showing that any other buildings that can be considered at all analogous to 
police stations, such as barracks, are rated and do pay poor-rates, either directly 
from the head landlord or from the occupants, the military servants of the Crown 
or the officers of tlie county ? 

I am not aware what was stated in the argument ; I have seen a very short 
report of the case, and that- is all that I know of it. 

798. The first time the question was decided, was not it ruled that the 
buildings were not hable? 

It was ruled different ways by different Assistant Barristers in the first instance, 
at the Quarter Sessions ; but finally it came into the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and there it was decided as I have stated. 

799. When you say that it was ruled differently, do you mean that any autho- 
rities in the law ruled in the manner in which you propose to do ; namely, tlnit 
only one-half of the rate should be paid ; tbe half which the landlord is 
to pay 1 

Certainly not : that was not tlie construction placed on the Act in any 
ease. 

800. What objection should you see, in the case of a Declaratory Act being 
passed upon this point, to declare that the Government or the county, or what 
other authorities are the actual lessees of those premises, should be rated ? 

I do not see any very great objection, I confess, to that. 

801. You state that this Act was framed at Somerset-house; is it the custom 
in England to rate barracks and other public establishments ? 

I think not. 

802. How would you dispose of such a case as this ; where the Government 
rent from a proprietor land to the value of 50 /. a year at a rent of 50 /. a year, 
and expend 50 , 000 /. upon that land in erecting accommodation for troops ; how 
would you rate that proprietor ? 

Precisely upon the rent which he receives. 

803. Not upon the value of the buildings? 

No, 

804. Then you would place the proprietor, with regard to public buildings, 
in a totally different position towards his tenant, from that which he would be in 
under any other circumstances ? 

Yes, in a different position certainly ; he would be rated on the beneficial use 
or profit arising out of the premises. 

805. In tbe question which has just been put to you, it is supposed that 
50 , 000 /. has been expended upon the land, making buildings or otherwise ; do 
not you suppose that that expenditure would employ a considerable number of 
persons ? 

No doubt it would. 

806. Supposing those persons not to have been previously in the parish or in 
tlie Electoral Division, it would attract a great amount of labouring population 
to that district or division ? 

It might do so. 

807. Yet you would let the persons who expended 60 , 000 /. and had a pro- 
fitable occupation in consequence of that expenditure, go rate free, while you 
would rate the landlord whose property was in no way, so far as regarded his 
immediate profits, benefited by that expenditure? 

I have said that ray purpose in mentioning the subject to the Committee was 
to have the law altered as I believe it was originally intended to stand ; I have 

already 
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already said that I see no objection myself, to i-ating the Government or to 
rating public property like any other property. 

808. Then your arrangement would be to make all those public buildings 
contribute ? 

I should be very glad indeed to increase the net annual value of the rateable 
property in Ireland, by rating public buildings. 

809. Do you consider that it would be a fair contribution towards the poor- 
rate to call on the Government or any department of the Government of the 
country which occupied such premises ? 

I do not see any objection to it. 

810. It would be a new principle, would it not ? 

It would be different from the principle prevailing in England as to public 
property. 

811. Supposing a private individual in England lets property for public pur- 
poses, is it always exempted from rates ? 

I think it is entirely, when it is used for public purposes. 

812. Supposing an individual were to let a house for any public piu'pose, would 
that property become exempted from rates ? 

Clearly the proprietor would not be rated for it. 

813. Would not the occupier, whoever it was, be I'ateable ? 

I think premises used for public purposes in England are exempted from 
poor-rate as in Ireland. ^ 

814. In the case of barracks, they are not rated in England ? 

I think not, nor any building used for public purposes. 

815. Are the grounds attached to court-houses rated in Ireland? 

Those lands would probably be in the beneficial occupation of some officer in 
charge of the court-house, and he would be rated as the occupier. 

816. Have you any other suggestions to make ? 

There is notliing else that I wish to bring before the Committee. 

817. Are you aware that, according to the Poor Law, a turbary, where turf is 
made, was intended to be rated ? 

Yes. 

818. The clause of the Act says, that all land let as turbary is rateable ; but 
are you aware that in certain instances, where the landlord has made the turf 
himself upon his own land, and sold that turf, it has been decided that he was 
not liable to pay rates? 

There has been a good deal of difficulty upon the subject ; there have been 
varying decisions upon the subject of rating turbary ; there is a good deal of 
difficulty about the words as they now stand, I believe. 

819. Are you of opinion that, as a doubt exists upon this point, and as it has 
been decided, at least in one instance, that turbary is exempt from rating, in any 
future legislation that case ought to be provided for? 

I think it would be very proper to rate it ; the ground of tlie decision in the 
case mentioned, I presume, would be, that the owner of the right of - turbary was 
not the occupier of the land. 

820. Questions have been put to you, assuming that in England it is not the 
practice to charge public buildings with rates, and your answers proceeded upon 
that supposition ? 

Yes. 

821. Have you ever examined the question, and ascertained whether that is 
so or not? 

No, I have not. 

822. Will you refer to the Miscellaneous Estimates for the year 1847-48, and 
look at the charges for the different barrack establishments in this part of tlie 
kingdom, and will you state whether you do not see rates charged in every 
instance ? — [the Estimates being show7i to the H^itness.'] 

I am not surprised to see the Barrack-masters and Barrack Serjeants charged. 

(19.3.) K 2 823. Do 
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i. Pmer,Etq. 823. Do not you see that in every case the barracks are charged with rents 

rates and taxes i ' ' . , ^ i 

33 a Feb. 1849 . JJ Jg 4^(5 Athlone district ; it says, “ rents, rates and taxes. 1 have 

stated before, that this decision is only now in the course of takmg eflect ; since 

it was ffiven we have communicated it on all occasions to the Boards ot (jruai- 
dians when applied to for advice. I think that very possibly rates may have 
been made on barracks at the dates comprised in these returns. Again, there 
would be rates upon buildings in the beneficial occupation of individuals ; the 
Barrack-masters and Serjeants, and any others who have a beneficial occupation 
beyond what is necessary for the performance of their duty, would bo liable to 
be rated ; and the canteens would also be liable to be rated. 

824. Do you know whether the police stations in Queen-street, Westminster, 
and other parts of London, pay poor-rate or not ? 

1 apprehend not; but I do not speak with confidence on that point. 

825. Will you explain more fully the first suggestion you made, with regai^ 

to assistance to those Electoral Divisions which are unable to relieve their 
destitute poor ? . , ^ 

I do not wish to make any recommendation to the Committee as to the specinc 
manner in which that should he done, or as to any_ specific legislation upon the 
subject, but I mentioned it as a point on which legislation seems to be absolutely 
necessary, in order that the wants of the distressed districts in Ireland should bo 
provided for by legislation in some way or other. 

826. But you are not prepared to point out the manner in which you think 
such provision should be made?’ 

No, I am not. 

827. You said, “ by other means than by Parliamentary Grant or by indivi- 
dual benevolence ” ? , 

I did, because the continuance of those means is so precarious as to enliaiicc 
very greatly our difficulty. The whole scope and meaning of my suggestion is 
t.big, — the destitution of those districts cannot be met from the resources of the 
districts themselves. When I said that legislation is necessary in order to provide 
for the necessities of those districts, I said it merely from a conviction produced 
in my mind by passing events, that relief to those districts could not be continued 
in the present form. 

828. Do you apply what you have now stated to all time, or merely to the 
present year ? 

To the present year especially ; to the next year, I hope, in a less degree ; and 
in a less degree again, I hope, to the year after that. 

829. Will yon have the goodness, when you come before the Committee again, 
to be prepared to state in what way you would propose that the funds that would 
be required for the purpose of affording such assistance should be levied, and the 
oTounds on which you would rest your recommendation ? 

I will. 

The Witness is directed to witlidraw. 



EDWARD GULSON, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

E. Gnhon, Esq. 830. YOU are now Inspector, in the employment of the Poor Law Board, of 
the "W estern District of England 1 

I am. 

831. You were previously to that employed in Ireland, to examine the country 
previous to the establishment of the new Poor Law, and afterwards in the form- 
ation of the Unions in the province of Ulster? 

I was not employed in investigating the state of the country with a view to 
the adoption of any law, but 1 was the pioneer sent over in the first instance 
after the law passed, to arrange the Unions, and to assist in forming some general 
plan for commencing operations under the new -Act. 

832. In the perfonnan ce of that duty you visited a great portion of Ireland ? 

I will state generally w hat I did ; I went over to Ireland with Mr. Nicholls on 

the 
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•the passing of the Irish Poor Law Act in 1838 ; after we had foimed some -E- Gulson, Esq. 
general scheme for commencing operations, I was sent to the North of Ireland to „ . r^iTi 849 . 
arrange the first Unions that were constituted, and 1 continued in Ulster until ' * 

all those Unions were arranged : after Mr. Nicholls left Ireland, the powers of 
the Commission were delegated to Mr. Power and to myself, and I continued in 
Dublin acting under that delegation for between two and three years, and whilst 
so acting, I went all over Ireland, and visited every Union in the country, and 
I believe I may say evei;y nook and corner of every Union, at one time or 
other. ‘ , 

833. You were first employed, conjointly with Mr. Clements, in forming 
the Poor Law Unions and the Electoi-al Divisions in the whole of Ulster? 

I was ; Mr. Clements at first assisted me, and he and I afterwards formed the 
-whole of tl'ie Unions in Ulster. 

834. Will you state what general instructions were given to you for the 
performance of that duty ? 

A Copy of the Instructions was delivered in, and read, as follows : 

EXTRACT from the Instr-ugtions issued by the Poor L-vw Commissioners in Ireland, 
dated 9tb October 1838. 



2d. In the formation of Unions, county or baronial boundaries need not be observed, 
•kvherevei* a sufficient cause exists for departing from tbemj in the absence of any sucn 
cause, it will be desirable to adhere to old and recognized bonndanes. Ihe saine rem^k 
applies to the property of an individual, which shonid not be separated or placed m dine- 
vent Unions, except where such severance is necessfiry for ensriring the compactness or 
convenience of the arrangement, and in every such case pains should be taken to satisty the 
.proprietor that the course adopted is really necessary. . , . . t>i .. i 

3d. Very careful consideration will in every case be required m arranging the Electoral 
Divisions, as well as in determining the number to be established in each 
although the 18th section gives the Commissioners power to “ alter the Electoral Divisions 
■from time to time, as they may see fit,” it will be extremely important so to form these 
divisions at the outset, as to prevent the necessity for subsequent alteration. , , 

4th. As recards the number of Electoral Divisions, it seems generally desu-able that there 
should be as many as there are to be elected Guardians, and that the_ seveml Divisions 
should be as nearly as may be of about the same size. Cases will not improbably occur, 
'however, in which it may be expedient or necessary to depart fi'om tins I'ule, either on the 
account of the extent of individual properties, or of some local circumstance rendering it 
impracticable or unadvisable to form all the Divisions of similar dimensions, in -winch case 
the larger Division may probably have a proportionate number of Gnaidians assigned to it, 
as ill tlm instance of the larger parishes in the English Unions. It will be well, however, to 
deal -with such cases as exceptions to the rule, and as /ai- as practicable to form the several 
Electoral Di-visions of about the same size, each returning one Guardian. . , . , 

5tb. In forming the townlands into Electoral Divisions, difficulties will probably ue raised 
as to what particular townlands shall be grouped together, some being heavily charged with 
pau'perism, and others being nearly free from it. Landed propnetors, too, will naturally be 
desirous of having their land placed in one division unmixed with the lands of others, 
ijspeciallv in cases where they have taken pains or incurred expense to improve f heir pro- 
perties. ' It is impossible to lay down any unvarying rule applicable to such cases, but the 
wishes of proprieL-s, where tlie lands am 



stances permit without injury or inconvenience to others; and in grouping j)au|ierized^and 



stances pevmiE witnout miury o ‘ ° it t j 

■imnauperiied townlands together, which will very often he necffisavy, care should be taken 
so'to iS-range the district as to make the relief afforded to the former as little oppressive as 
possible to the latter. 

(Mr. GuUon.) Those were the iastructions upon which I proceeded, and which 
I endeavoured to carry out as far as circumstauces would permit. 

835. Upon tlie first formation of tlic Unions, it was not contemplated to give 
any out-door relief -whatever ? 

It was not. 

836. Whatever arrangements you made, therefore, were made with a view to 

in-door relief alone ? 

Certainly. 

837. What plan did you adopt in the arrangement of the Electoral Divisions 

and Unions in the Province of Ulster? . , . ^ i t *i, 

1 formed them of a moderate size ; I thought it desirable so to do ; I thought 
that it would insure a better supervision, and I also thought tliat it would give 
iacilhics for combination between landed proprietors and oUiers interested m t 
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E. Gidson. Esq. prosperity of the property, to manage it well, so that by the employiuont of the 
—— people thev might save their pockets and keep down the rates. I also endeavoured, 
23 d i’eb. 1849 . gg fgj. gg { pQssibly could, to keep properties together, and I think it will be 

found that in Ulster (perhaps to a greater extent than in any other part of 

Ireland) properties are undi'rided with that intent. 

838. What plan did you adopt in the selection of the sites for the Workhouses ? 

When I first went into a district with the view of arranging a Union, i went 

by myself, and took a general view of the country, and of the town or towns, as 
the case might be. When I bad formed my own idea of what the Union ought 
to consist, 1 then gave a general notice to all parties concerned, that I should bo 
glad to meet them at some convenient place, which I named, with the view of 
laying before them what I thought the best mode of arranging the Divisions ; 
and I expressed my desire to receive from all parties such suggestions as they 
thought it right to offer to me. I asked also from every landed proprietor, or at 
any rate I intimated that I should be glad to receive from every landed proprietor, 
a list of the townlands of which his property consisted, so that I might be 
enabled to keep that property together, as fai- as I could, in the arrangement of 
the Electoral Divisions. 

839. Did you find at that time any objection generally among the landed 
proprietors to the arrangements which you proposed ? 

Yes ; the exact arrangement first proposed was seldom entirely adopted. Tbc^ 
crude arrangement which 1 first submitted was generally modified, more or less, 
in consequence of suggestions which I received from parties bettor acquainted 
■with the country, and with the habits of the people, and with the properties, 
than I was myself; for instance, perhaps I had grouped townlands iu a maimer 
which the persons interested in those townlands considered to be less consistent 
with their interests than another arrangement might be ; and, as far as circum- 
stances permitted, I always assented to the views of the parties interested in the 
property, always taking care, of course, to have a compact area for each Electoral 
Division, and a compact area for the Union ; but as to the subdivisions, I always 
conformed, as far as I possibly could, to the views of the parties interested in 
the locality. 

840. Keeping in view the object you have stated, did you endeavour to make 
the Electoral Divisions, as far as you could, of a pretty uniform size, and with 
nearly the same amount of population ? 

To some extent that -was the case ; but that necessarily varied considerabl}-^, 
according to the nature of the country, because in some countries you might not 
have found within narrow limits persons of proper qualifications for Guardians ; 
and therefore you were often obliged to extend the area in a barren country, 
much more than you-R^ould in one vhere the population was more dense, and 
where it was of a better character. 

841. You were obliged to have regard to the means of obtaining fit persons 
for the office of Guardians, as well as to the area aud the population of the 
district ? 

Certainly ; hut I alwa}' s feared that evils might arise by lessening the facilities 
of relief on the one l)and, and the facilities of close supervision on the other, if 
the Electoral Divisions were of too large a size. 

842. Did you, in the Province of Ulster, generally make the Electoral Divisions 
of a moderate, and, as far as you could, of a pretty uniform size ? 

Yes. 

843. Can you state the average number of acres ? 

I can give tbe Committee a return of tlie area of each Electoral Division that 
I formed in Ulster. 

844. Can you, for the purpose of comparison, give the Committee the average 
area of the Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western Unions and EIcctonil 
Divisions ? 

I ■^’ill do so. 

84.5. And you could accompany that by a similar Return wdth respect to the 
population ? 

Yes. 

846. Ai'c 
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846. Are tbe Unions in the North generally smaller than those in the other 
Provinces of Ireland ? 

Yes, generally they are ; and the Electoral Divisions also. 

847. Smaller in point of area, not in population? 

In area, I mean. 

848. But the population of Ulster is larger than that of any of the other 

Provinces ? i t . 

The population of Ulster is more dense ; you may hnd particular localities 
which are exceptions, but if you take the whole Provinces, yon will find that of 
Ulster more dense in population than either of the other Provinces, as the 
following Return will show. 



JS. Giilsoti, Esq. 
23d Feb. 1849. 



Leinster 
Munster 
Connaught - 
Ulster - 



i 

Area Acres. 1 

1 


POPULAXJON. 


4,860,642 ! 


1,531,100 


6,049,886 ; 


2,009,220 


4,388,166 1 


1,338,635 


5,466,648 ^ 


2,160,698 



Irish Census, 1841 , 
p. 432. 



849. Were you, up to the time when you leit iieiana, sdtibneu wiui tuc ui.-- 
tribution that you made of the Unions and of the Electoral Divisions . _ 

Yes ; your 'Lordships must recollect tliat the number of Unions was in part 
decided hy tlie means placed at the disposal of the Commissioners as regards the 
cost of tlie buildings. I recollect that it was first proposed that there should be 
SO Workhouses; then that number was increased to 100. There was great unwil- 
lingness on the part of the Government of that day, however, to find the money, and 
I recollect when it was proposed to divide the country into more than 100 Unions, 
oreat objections were made ; it was urged upon us that we might comprise all . 
Ireland in 100 Unions, and that the sum required to build 100 Workhouses would 
be all that could conveniently be granted. I also recollect that it was afterwards 
suo-gested whether 110 would not be sufficient; at last, however, the number 
waVscrewed up 130, but I quite believe that if we had had 1die means at our 
disposal to do exactly that which we thought best, a few of the largest o* “o 
Unions in Ireland would at that time have been curtailed in extent. 1 Ihink. 
some of the Members of the Committee will bear me out m that view ot the 
matter; it was with great difficulty that we succeeded m getting the Govern- 
ment of that day to assent even to 130. 



850. What was the objection? 
The cost. 



851. And the proprietors objected to it alsor 

And the proprietors objected to it also. 

852. Was it not supposed at the time that the first 100 or the first 110, 
would be adequate to afiiord the necessary amount of Workhouse relief tor the 

'^°'yes^ it must be borne in mind also, that the landed proprietors of Ireland 
were equally afraid of the expense; they thought they should have to pay the 
money, and they were alarmed at the cost ; they all objected to the expense. 

853. Were not they frightened at the possible accumulation of estabUshment 
charges, in proportion to the multiplication of Workhouses ! 

Certainly. 

854 Therefore all parties viewing- it as an experiment, were anxious that the 
experiment should be tried upon a limited scale, and at the least possible 
expense? 

Yes. 

855 Do not you tbiuk, yourself, that that was prudent? 

I do ; I think it was the natural and prudent view of the T““tion, and es^ 
ciallv so, as the law enabled the Commissioners to extend the Workhouse 
accommodation, by altering the Unions, or otherwise, _ at a future time, if experi- 
ence proved such extension and alteration to be requmite. 

(19.S.) 
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JL Gvhoii Es desire -whicli you say you entertained then to make more 

sy. founded upon any feeling that the number you had made would not be 

23d Feb. 1849 . sufficient to contain the number of paupers ? 

No. 

857. Was it founded upon the supposition, that that number of Unions would 
not be adequate to the fair distribution of relief over very widely extended 
areas ? 

It was; that there were parts of the country in which there might be a 
difficulty in affording the necessary facilities for relief upon so extended an 
ai’ea. 

858. Were not those Unions found sufficient till the failure of the potato 
crop ? 

I think that in some parts of the West of Ireland the peoj)le scarcely knew how 
to obtain relief, or where to apply for relief ; for instance, in the Ballina Union, 
where a roan had to come 30 or 35 miles to make his application for relief, I 
consider that such distances must operate as a bar to that relief which the Act 
contemplated, and which was intended to be within the reach of every destitute 
person. 

859. And in the case of the Tralee Union, where a man had to come from the 
extreme point of Bingle ? 

Yes. 



860. Even in doing it under the restriction which you were subject to, was 
not the expense upon some Unions for the repayment of the cost of the building- 
very considerable indeed ? 

It was. 



• Apitendbc toBe- 
purt and Evidonce of 
tliu Lords Committee 
00 Poor Lair asd Medi- 
ral Charities. Inlasd, 
1846 , [ 1 . 382 . 



86 1. Take the Union of Dunfanaghy for instance ; supposing the Law had been 
strictly enforced with respect to the repayment of the cost of building the Work- 
house, how much w’ould have been the rate per pound that would have been 
leviable for that purpose ? 

I made a calculation on that point when I was examined upon a former Com- 
mittee, and I . can put it in a Return*, showing the cost and the poundage on the 
valuation of each Workhouse in Ireland. 



TABLE showing the Amotint of Buildikg Loan, the Net Valde of Baisable Peopeett, and the PnoponTiON 
per Pound of Loan to Net Value for each Union. 



NAME OF UNION. 


Borrowed for 
BDiIdir.g 
tlie 

Workliouse. 


Net Value 
of tile 
Property 
Rated 

in the Union. 


per Pound 
of Loan 
to 

Net Value. 


NAME OF UNION. 


Borrowcil for 
Building 
tile 

Workhouse. 


Net Vaiiio 
of the 
I’rojicrty 
Rated 

in llic Union. 


Pi-oimi'tioii 
por Pounil 
of Loan 
bi 

Net Viiiiic. 


Abbeyleix - • - 


£. 

7,850 


£. 

07,282 


s. 


d. 

4 


Carlow ... 


£. 

11,300 


£. 

170,384 


S. d. 

1 H 


Antrim ... 


7,000 


100,607 


■ 1 


6 


Carrickmacroas - 


6,600 


46,320 


2 10 


Ardee - 


7,500 


93,134 


1 


n 


Carrick-on-Shannon - 


9,600 


01,460 


, 3 1-i 


Armagh - 


14,000 


175,099 


1 


7 


Carrick-on-Suir 




89,967 




Atldone - 


10,000 


109,049 


2 


- 


Cashel - 


8,000 


180,782 


1 2.^ 


Atliv ... 


7,000 


102,002 


1 




Castlebar ... 


8,060 


60,932 




BaiHeborough - 


8,600 


32,027 


1 3 


H 


Castleblaney 


8,100 


05,470 




Ballina - 


1-3,000 


96,286 


1 3 


6 


Castlcderg 


3,450 


21,701 


■» >■ 


Ballir.asloc 


10,600 


164, aoa 


1 


4i 


Castlerea ... 


11,000 






Ballinvobe 


8,400 


85,217 


1 


in 


Cavan - 


, 13,400 


136,400 ^ 


2 1-i 


Ballycastle 


6,700 


30,130 


2 


lOf 


Celbridge - - - 


1 6,900 


130,238 


1 -a 


Ballymena 


9,000 


07,403 


1 


10 


Clifden - 


(«) 


(ft) 


.n. 


BaUvmoney 


0,200 


78,042 


2 


G 


Clogheen - 


7,150 


62,006 


Ballysbannon - 


6,400 


51,435 


2 




Clogher ... 


6,300 


42,201 




Balrothery 


7,000 


00,702 


1 


6i 


Clones - 








Baltinglass 


7,300 


01,787 


1 


H 


Clonmel - 








Banbridce 


10,000 


123,712 


1 


H 


Coleraine - 


9,660 






Bandon - - - 


8,850 


136,078 


1 


3* 


Cookstown 








Batitrv ... 


7,760 


41,725 


3 




Cootehill - 








Belfast ... 


13,500 


261,242 


1 


-A 


Cork . - . 








Bovie ... 


9,300 


81,227 


2 


H 


Donegal - 


7,660 


82,073 




Cahircireen 


0,700 


27,609 


4 


10 


Downpatrick 


12,300 


167,682 




Callaii ... 


7,930 


84,450 


1 


105 


Drogheda - . - 


9,860 


129,444 


1 0 



(0) Valuation not completed-. 
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Tab™ slioivingtlie Amounl of Building Loan, Ilia Nat Value of Kateable Ppopottr,&c._eo,i(ui«eif. 



NAME OF UNION. 


Sorrowed fer 
Building 
tlie 

Workliouee. 


Net Value 
of tie 
Property 
Rated 

in tie Union. 


Proportion 
per PooniJ 
of Loan 

Net Value. 


NASIE OF UNION. 


Dublin, North - 


£. 

8,000 


£. 

380,704 


3. d. 




Dublin, Somli - 


10,000 


563,054 


- 4i 




Dundalk - 


9,100 


102,655 


1 9i 




Dunfiinashv 


5,000 


10,667 


9 4^ 


Middleton - 


Dung;annon 


0,150 


90,035 


2 -i 


Milford - 


Dungarvan 


10,100 


93,719 


2 1| 


Mohill - 


Dunmanwav 


0,750 


43,488 


3 li 


Monagban 


Dunsliauelilin - 


0,760 


118,077 


1 If 


MountmelUek - 


Edenderry 


7,050 


98,932 


1 7J 


Mullingar - - . 


Ennis ... 


8,600 


100,899 


1 8i 


Naas ... 


Ennisoonhy 


7,550 


126,707 


1 2J 


Navan - - - 


Enniskillen 


11/200 


97,359 


2 3is 


Nenagli ... 


Ennistymon 


8,400 


67,486 


2 S§ 


Newcastle - 


Femoy - - - 


7,100 


154,788 


- 11 


New Ross ... 


Galway ... 


12,500 


101,831 


2 5i 


Newry - - - 


Glenties - 


(«) 


(a) 


(a) 


Newtownards •• 


Gorej . - • 


7,500 


03,65$ 


1 


Newtown Liiuavadv - 


Gorl - 


6,850 


63,067 


2 7 


Oldcastle - - - 


Gortin ... 


3,000 


16,703 


4 6} 


Omagh ... 


Granard - - - 


7,500 


00,040 




Farsonstown 


Innishowen 


7,600 


30,928 


4 li 


Rath down 


Kanturk - - - 


9,300 


106,538 


1 8f 


Ratbdrum- 


Eells 


8,650 


124,104 


I 4J 


Rathkeale - - - 


ICenmare - - - 


6,550 


24,862 


5 


Roscommon 


Kilkeel - - - 


6,300 


30,770 


3 5 


Roscrea ... 


Kilkenny ... 


13,400 


242,002 


1 If 


Scariff ... 


R-illarney - - - 


0,700 


85,581 


2 3} 


Shillelagh - 


Kilmallock 


10,800 


176,717 


1 2J 


Skibbereen 


Kilrush - . - 


9,850 


58,867 


3 2 


Sligo 


ICinsale ... 


8,150 


74,043 


Q o:i 


Strabane - - - 


Laiiie ... 


7,800 


64,021 


2 4f 


Stranorlar 


Letterkenny 


7,400 


31,808 


4 7f 


Swineford- 


limerick - • - 


15,600 


212,905 


1 5J 


Thurles - . . 


lisburn - 


0,300 


184,308 


1 4i 


Tipperary - - - 

Tralee - - - 


lisHiore - . - 


7,700 


64,460 


2 4i 


Lisno&kea - 


8,100 


46,919 


3 


Trim ... 


Listowel - - - 


8,700 


05,457 


1 o| 


Tuam ... 


londondorrv - 


10,100 


109,414 


1 10 


Tullamoro 


Longford - 


9,050 


124,406 


1 7 


Waterford 


Lougbrea - 


8,700 


01,249 


1 lOf 


Westport - - - 


ILowtberstown - 


7,300 


39,793 


3 8 


Wexford - 


Lillian ... 
Macroom - 


8,550 

8,300 


92,281 

93,863 


1 lOf 
1 9i 


Totai, 127 Unions - 



Borrowed for 
Building 
the 

Wotklioose. 


Net Value 

Property 

Rated 

in tlie OniDD. 


proportion 
per Pound 
of Loan 

!fet VaJuc. 


£. 


£. 


s. d. 


9,250 


75,188 


2 6?. 


9,600 


143,010 


1 3f 


6,000 


47,284 


2 11 


0,350 


163,144 


1 If 


(«) 


(a) 


w 


8,650 


57,777 


3 - 


10,200 


04,535 


2 If 


8,300 


02,103 


1 9i 


9,400 


180,561 


- 11 


9,000 


134,671 


1 4 


7,300 


111,135 


I Sf 


10,400 


136,587 


1 Gi 


10,150 


113,215 


1 9i 


9,700 


109,816 


1 9 


12,450 


134,080 


1 lOf 


7,750 


118,483 


1 Sf 


8,000 


65,560 




8,150 


79,841 


2 


0,050 


75,378 


2 4f 


9,400 


104,133 


1 9i 


0,600 


173,037 


1 li 


8,300 


154,407 


I -2 


9,700 


137,160 


1 


0,360 


86,666 


2 l| 


0,400 


102,178 


1 10 


8,650 


44,970 


3 10 


7,300 


64,204 


2 3i 


9,400 


97,923 


1 11 


13,250 


144,047 


1 10 


0,760 


S1,S2S 


2 


6,700 


29,422 


4 ci 


8,400 


45,066 


3 7J 


8,550 


110,908 


1 Oi 


8,150 


148,723 


1 1 


10,450 


118,575 


1 10 


8,750 


100,030 


1 8f 


8, .500 


86,2.36 


I Hi 


8,350 


86,330 


1 Hi 


11,350 


199,341 


1 If 


9,800 


38,875 


5 -i 


6,900 


113,740 


1 


1,122,250 


18,198,113 


1 8i 



it of the Building Loen for 130 UnioBa I,140|S50. 



862. Has any of that been, repaid ? 

I do not know as to Dunfanaghy. 

863. Til any Unions has any part of the expense been repaid ? 

I think I can mention a Union where all that is dne has been repaid, and in a 
great number of Unions a portion has been repaid. The honourable example to 
which I refer, is the Union of Newtown Ards, in which the property of Lord 
Londonderry is comprised. 

864. Into how many instalments was the repayment divided? 

Twenty. 

865. - Therefore tlie repayment, in the Dunfanaghy Union, in about 10 years, 
would have been about 10 times tlie amount of the valuation of the fee simple ? 

There was 9 5. 4 d. in the pound on the valuation, and the interest to be paid in 
addition to the principal in 20 years. 

866. In that case, which has been quoted, do you conceive tliat there was any 
undue expenditure upon the building ? 

I do not. 

(19.3.) L 867. You 
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867. Yon consider that it was a necessary outiayfor providing a Workhonso 

tor the poor? . 

X am satisfied that it was I had more to do with the details of some of those 
buildings, perhaps, than any other person. 

868. Do you recollect what the total cost of that Workhouse was? 

It was 5,000 1. ; tlie particulars of each Union are contained in the Return, 
and I can bring it to the Committee. 

869. Can you state the average cost of the Union Workhouses in Ireland ? 

I think the average cost of the Union Workhouses was about 10,000 1. each ; 

I c?m tell within, a few thousand pounds ; tliere were 130 houses built, and the 
expense was 1,123,000/. 

870. What was the average number which they were calculated to hold r 
About 800, the average number; but they varied from 200 to 2,000. 

871. Were there any calculated to hold so few as 300? 

Yes ; Kilkeel, in the county of Down, Ballycastle, Clifden and Dunfanaghy 
were also for 300 ; Gortin and Castlederg were built to contain only 200 each. 

872. You do not consider that there was any extravagance in building those 
Workhouses? 

I am satisfied that there was not ; we were driven in many instances to take 
sites which were very expensive to build upon. We had no compulsory power 
to take land, and therefore were obliged to get the best that we could. The 
convenience of the Guardians required that the buildings should be near the 
towns, but in many instances the landowners would not sell us land for building 
a Workhouse, except such as was unfit for an}’^ other purpose, a piece of mountain 
land, or a piece of land upon the side of a hill. 1 have known many places in 
which a very large portion of the money was expended in laying deep founda- 
tions underground, and in cutting down rocky ground, in order to render the only 
land which we could obtain near a town available for the site of the Workhouse. 

873. You are aware of the provisions of the law with respect to taking sites 
for Gaols and County Lunatic Asylums ? 

Yes. 

874. You have no analogous power with respect to Union houses ? 

We have none. 

875. Do not you think that was a defect in the original Act ? 

Very great ; it has entailed considerable expense upon the country. 

876. It compelled you, at times, to submit to ineligible sites ? 

Yes. 

877. And to very considerable imposition in the price of land ? 

To very considerable imposition. 

878. You have alluded, as one of the difficulties, to the necessity of obtaining 
your sites in or near the vicinity of market towns ; was that restriction, so confining 
you to the vicinity of market towns, iu your judgment advantageous to the working 
of the Poor Law ? 

We were not confined l>y any law ; it was merely by our own opinions of the 
expediency. 

879. Looking back at the result, do you think that the obligation which you 
put upon yourselves, in your own discretion in that respect, has or lias not been 
wise or expedient? 

I think that if I had to do it again, I should not vary from that decision ; I 
would put the Union house as near a town as I could, because I am sure that 
the attention and superintendence of the Guardians is very much better in 
consequence. 

880. On what ground do you state that ? 

Because persons cau come to attend to the public business with so much less 
inconvenience to themselves than if the Workhouses were at a distance from 
a town. 

881. Take, as an example, the Unions of Newcastle and Rathkeale, in what 
towns are the Workhouses placed in relation to those two Unions ? 

At Newcastle and Rathkeale. 

882. What 
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882. Wliat is the distance of those towns from each other 1 
I believe about six Irish miles. 

883. Whilst tliose two Workhouses are within six miles of each other, are 
there not parts of those Unions 10 > 15 or even 20 miles distant from the Work- 
house ? 

There are, at the extremities. 

884. Consequently, as far as the relief of pauperism is concerned, would not that 
relief have been better attained, supposing there was no other object, if a more 
central position had been taken, than one which brought two Workhouses within 
six miles of each other, and left parts of each Union many miles distant ? 

Certainly, if that had been the only consideration involved. 

885. You speak of the better superintendence ; do you mean by the attendance 
on the part of the Board of Guardians? 

Yes ; and also greater facility in obtaining supplies, which must be more 
cheaply delivered ; the nearer they are to a town, the less the cost, and the 
greater the iacility of delivery. 

886. What are the supplies that are wanted ? 

All kinds of provisions and necessaries consumed in such an establishment. 

887. Do you think there would be any difference in the price of those main 
articles of supply, whether the Union "Workhouse had been Wilt in an agricul- 
tural position, in the centre of the Union, or in a market town, sometimes a small 
one, as in the case of Rathkeale and Newcastle, in a particular part of the Union ? 

Yes, I do. 

888. With respect to attendance, whose attendance is most facilitated amongst 
the Guardians by placing the Workhouse in a market town ? 

I think the attendance of all the Guardians, from whatever part of the Union 
they came, would be better if tlie board-room was near a town than if it was 
at a distance, because they come to the town on their own business, as well as on 
the public account. 

889. Are you aware whether it is the habit of Irish country gentlemen, being 
cx officio Guardians, or whether it is very much the habit of even elected 
Guardians, to attend at the small market towns in the Union for their own 
business? 

I think they do. 

890. It is much the same as in England, you think, in that respect ? 

Yes. 

891. Do not a considerable number of elected Guardians in the Electoral 
Divisions, where there are great towns, necessarily consist of shopkeepers and 
inhabitants of the towns ? 

Yes. 

892- By placing your Union Workhouses in those towns exclusively, has not 
the effect been to give a great predominance of power and of influence to those 
elected Guardians residing in the towns where the Union Workhouses are 
situated ? 

Where the towns are large it certainly may have been so. 

893. Where that occurs, do you think that is wholesome with respect to the 
•working of the system ? 

Not in all cases. 

894. In the Union to which your attention has been directed, where there is 
a distance of upwards of 20 miles from which the rural and the ex officio 
Guardians have to come to attend the Boards, how often are the Boards held 
regularly ? 

Once a week. 

895. Are you aware that in the latter and more severe pressure which has 
been sustained, more meetings than one are required in the week ? 

I am aware of it ; but I came from Ireland before the very severe pressure 
commenced- 

896 . Is it possible to expect, above all in winter time, that the rural and e.r 
officio Guardians should travel 30 or 40 miles, twice a week, to attend the 
Boards of Guardians ? 

(19.3.) 1.2 No; 
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No ; but I desire to remind your Lordships, that the arrangement of the 
Unions was made not for the famine, not for circumstances which required 
their attendance more than once a week ; all that has arisen during the famine 
is extra the purpose for which the Irish Poor Law was first enacted ; that must 
be borne in mind. 

897. But even before the famine, in proportion as you made the attendance of 
the rural Guardians and ex officio Guardians residing at a distance diflicult, 
did you not create a monopoly of administration, or a predominance of 
influence on the part of the inhabitants of those towns in which the Union was 
situated ? 

I generally found that the agriculturists were more willing to come a longer 
distance on the market-day to a market town, than a shorter distance for the 
sole purpose of attending the Board of Guardians in an agricultural district, 
where they had no other business to attend to. 

898. From your experience, do you consider that the members of Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland, whether elected or ex officio, are accustomed to go and 
attend on market-days in the market towns in sucli places as Rathkeale, New- 
castle and Kilmallock, where those Union Workhouses are placed? 

Perhaps not at Rathkeale; but generally speaking I think you would find 
them so ; Rathkeale, Newcastle and Kilmallock are small towns, where there is 
not much market. 

899. Taking Ireland generally, are they? 

I think they are. 

900- Is it the fact, generally, that the market-clay has been chosen as the day 
for attendance ? 

Generally so, I think. 

^ 901. Can you state, as a matter of fact, whether the attendance of the rural 
Guardians and ex officio Guardians from a distance has been constant, or 
whether, practically, the administration has been for the most part thrown into 
the hands of the Guardians residing in the towns, and in their immediate 
vicinity? 

As far as my experience went in Ireland, I always found the attendance of the 
Guardians quite as large as I thought conduced to the transaction of the busi- 
ness ; sometimes larger. 

902. Did you find, in practice, that the whole of the business fell into the 
hands of two or three of the neighbouring Guardians from the nearest Electoral 
Divisions? 

No, I did not- 

903. Have not you known contests arising between the mral Guardians and 
the town Guardians ; the town Guardians being very indisposed to have the 
meetings of the Guardians on the market-day, because it interrupted their busi- 
ness, and the rural Guardians being rather desirous of having the meetings on 
the market-day? 

I have, botli in Ireland and in this country. 

904. You were understood to say that you did not think the cost of the 
Workhouses, when they were built, extravagant? 

I do not think that if we bad to do the work again, we could do it at much 
less cost. 

905. Do not you think that, although the work might not have been con- 
tracted for at a less price, it might have been, finished better ? 

I think it might, a portion of it. 

906. Were there not a very considerable number of Workhouses that were 
given up in a state in which they ought not to have been ? 

1 think there were instances in which the Contractors did not do their duty 
juoperly. 

907. Were you not pressed a good deal to get those Workhouses completed 
at the earliest period ? 

Decidedly vv’e were ; we were obliged to do the best we could in a great many 
instances ; the Contractors failed in many instances. 
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90S. Was there not a great deal of money thrown away in ornamental work ? 

I do not think there was much money thrown away in ornamental work ; I 
think something might possibly have been saved upon that, but 1 do not think 
•the saving on that head could have been more upon the average than 300/. a 
house upon the outside calculation ; some Boards of Guardians, however, were 
anxious to have more ornament than the Commissioners would permit ; I can 
mention an instance where the Contractor was induced to put more oraament 
into the building than was in the Commissioners’ contract, some of the Guardians 
assuring him that they w'ould pay him for it ; the Board of Guardians afterwards 
voted him two or three hundred pounds as an extra payment for this w'ork, and 
the Commissioners were obliged to disallow it. Although the Board of Guardians 
voted this sum more than once to this Contractor, tlie Commissioners would not 
allow it to be paid; therefore we had conflicting influences operating even in that 
respect. 

909. Bid not the Poor Law Commissioners avail themselves, wherever they 
•could, of existing buildings, for the purpose of saving the expense of erecting 
new ones? 

I think they did, where they could. 

910. In what instances was that done ? 

There are two in Dublin, there is another in Fermoy, and another in Clonmel, 
and another in Cahirciveen. 

Oil. Is there any other case ? 

1 am not aware of anj’- others. 

912. Four out of 130 ? 

Yes, five ; in many other cases we had estimates of what the cost would be 
of turning old buildings into Workhouses, and we found that tJiose estimates 
vere so near the cost of a new Workhouse, and that the old buildings in the end 
would be so comparatively imperfect, that we considered it very much better to 
go to a little greater cost for the purpose of having a good house. 

913. Are not you aware that at Fermoy the Guardians were unanimously 
anxious to build a new house, and were compelled against their will to take 
part of the barracks instead? 

They were, and it is not a good Workhouse ; it is deficient of a good supply 
of water. 

914. Do you think that in taking those old houses and endeavouring to 
convert them, you have the power of establishing the classification, order and 
discipline, which are essential to the due management of a Workhouse ? 

I am sure we have not. 

915. In those respects the public interest would have been sacrificed for the 
sake of a matter of very questionable importance? 

I am certain of it; and that it is an economical proceeding to build a new 
house and have all your arrangements perfect in the first instance, or the public 
interests will suffer in the end if you do not. 

916. Should you have recommended the building of new houses in Dublin? 

The buildings placed at our disposal in Dublin were so good, and fit for the 

intended purpose, that it would have been unwise to reject them; I think they 
w'ere the only exceptions ; they were originally built for somewhat similar 
purposes. But I am satisfied, that if you had attempted to carry out the Poor 
Law, or do attempt to carry it out in future, in any other buildings than 
those tliat are planned for the purpose, the pockets of the rate-payers will 
suffer to a much greater extent than if proper buildings are in the first place 
provided. 

917. Can the efficacy of the Workhouse as a test of destitution, in your 
judgment, more especially with reference to the habits of the people of Ireland, 
be depended upon, if you have not the means of enforcing strict discipline, order, 
regularity, and even cleanliness, as one of the tests? 

I am sure it cannot ; I am sure that the property of the country will be 
swamped by the Poor Law in Ireland unless you strictly apply the workhouse 
test to the able-bodied especially. 

918. Have you had an opportunity of observing, both witli reference to 
Workhouses, and with reference to prisons and other public establishments, that 

(19.3.) I- 3 for 
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for the class of paupers who may be desirous of bciug supported at the public 
expense, in all cases order and regularity and discipline constitute one of the 
best tests to which they can be subjected? 

Certainly ; look, for instance, at the Irish wayfarers, even in this country; we 
find that where we wash and scrub them well on coming into the Workhouse, 
it largely lessens their numbers. 



919. In the event of the necessity of extending workhouse accommodation in 
Ireland, both with a view to the relief of the necessitous and the application of 
the Workhouse as a test for pauperism, or for applications, do you think it possible 
to rely upon it if mere country houses are hired in difierent parts of the Union, 
and used for the purposes of Union accommodation ? 

As^ regards the able-bodied, I am satisfied that you cannot rely upon old 
buildings, and not only that you cannot rely upon them, hut that groat 
demoralization will be produced by making use of such imperfect aecomiiiodatiou. 

920. In the last Prison Inspector’s Reports, with respect to the class of 
persons who are committed as vagrants, the following description is given: 
“All persons found begging are committed, whereby an immense mass of 
destitution, filth and disease is forced into prisons, never in their original con- 
struction calculated to receive them. The immediate evil is that nuiubcrs of 
those wretched creatures so committed are obliged to lie on straw in tlio 
passages and day-rooms of the prisons, without a possibility of washing or ex- 
changing their own filthy rags for proper apparel.” Even supposing a case of 
misery like that in the auxilimy Workhouses, do you tiiink tlnit tliat would Ixi 
as good and effective a test of destitution as a well-managed, orderly and 
well-disciplined Workhouse ? 

Nothing like it. 

921. Do you think it impossible to establish proper order and discipline 
m a house hired for the purpose, instead of one which may be built for the 
purpose ? 

Not without very considerable expense in making the arrangements very 
much similar to those of a house built for the purpose j as regards classification, 
for instance, how could you classify the inmates properly in a building unless 
It is planned for the purposes of classification. 

922. Do you consider that the law can work satisfactorily in Ireland, without 
the application in all cases of the Workhouse test ? 

Certainly not ; I do not see how the property in Ireland is to bear the Poor 
Law, unless you have some stringent test of that kind; I cannot coutcmnlate 
the possibility of it. ^ 

923. Should you say that the Workhouse in Ireland has operated as a very 

effectual test.'' ^ ^ 

I think that in well-managed houses it has. 



924. Up to the period when you left Ireland ? 

Yes, in establishing a new system of that kind, it required considerable time 
to get proper officers, and I always think that a mistake was made in Ireland in 
placing the appointments in the hands of the Guardians, who had friends to 
serve, and who made the public service subservient to tlieir private interests ■ I 
think 1 could mention Workhouses tliat were very badly managed from that 
Circumstance. ./ t, i. mt. 

625. Are you acquainted with the operation of the Poor Law in this 
country ? “ 

Yes, 1 was the pioneer in this eountiy as well as in Ireland. 

926. Should you say that the Workhouse is capable of being made in Ireland 
Endian purposes of administering the Poor Law as it is in 

1 could name Workhouses in Ireland, in which, in my opinion, that lias 
instant to the time I left Ireland; Armagh is an 



927. Will you explain the case of Armagh ? 

Armagh was one of the best-managed Unions in Ireland; Newtownards was 

another ; 
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another; Banbridge another ; we found that the Workhouses in these Unions was 
a positive test to the destitution and wants of the applicants, that the people 
would not come in except as a last resort. 

928. Are the Committee to understand you as saying that hired houses, 
although never^ so eligible as houses constructed for the purpose, might yet 
under certain circumstances be proper receptacles for other persons than the 
able bodied ? 

I think for the aged and infirm the same rigid necessity for order and discipline 
does not exist. 

929. Take a case of a different description from that of Armagh, which appears 
to be rather a superior class of Union, taking a Union in the West of Ireland, in 
a very poor population, should you rely even in that case upon the efficiency of 
the Workhouse test? 

I would ; I am satisfied that cleanliness, order, strict discipline and regular 
work would be a test in any Irish Workhouse, provided these essentials were 
properly enforced and attended to. 

930. You still confine your evidence to your experience, up to the time of 
your leaving Ireland ? 

I do. 

931. Do you speak only of your knowledge of the law as it stood at that 
time, or do you speak from your knowledge of the law as at present existing ? 

I speak of the law up to the time when I left, but I am fully satisfied of the 
efficiency of the test from what I saw in Ulster ; the Banbridge Union was one 
where they never refused to give an order to an able-bodied person to go into 
the Workhouse, if he applied ; they well knew that the test to him of a well- 
managed W orkhouso would be such as to prevent him from availing himself of 
it for any lengthened period, and so perfect was the experience in that respect, 
that we never had any difficulty in dealing with an able-bodied case ; we said, 

“ Very well, come into the Workhouse ; here is an order.” 

932. Should you say, from w’hat you have learned of the operation of the 
Poor Law since that period, that the extreme pressure which has driven such 
large numbers into the Workhouses in Ireland, has tended to introduce an 
indifferent feeling, and to pauperize the population? 

I think the feeling may be altered ; but I think if a Workhouse is properly 
regulated, and the poor submit to the discipline, it is a sure proof that they 
ought to be relieved ; I think the destitution of the poor must be real to lead 
them to submit to the discipline of a well-regulated Workhouse, w’hich is so 
contrary to their habits at home. 

933. Up to the period to which your personal knowledge extends, the Work- 
houses were not filled in Ireland ? 

Not generally speaking. 

934. The proportion that were filled was very small? 

It was. 

935. You are speaking of Ulster r 
Of all Ireland. 

936. If the law, such as it is at present, be properly administered, does not it 
appear to you that the alteration which has been made in the law will not 
make any difference under these circumstances, because there will he more 
destitute pex*sons than the Workhouse is able to hold ? 

Exactly so. 

937. Do not you think that the alteration in the law makes a great difference 
in the event of parties becoming entitled to out-door relief; is there not a 
motive to fill the Workhouse in the one case that does not exist in the other? 

On the part of the poor as a body there may be a motive to fill the Work- 
house ; but you must recollect that the man who offers himself as a sacrifice 
in such a combination as that contemplated in the question, is not the man who 
reaps any advantage in the shape of out-door relief, and therefore you will very 
seldom find the supposed combination carried into effect, 

(19.3.) L 4 938. Suppose 
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E. Gu!so}i, Esq. 938. Suppose the case of parties filling the Workhouse on one day in order to 
— — force the issue of a sealed order, and then a great number of those persons being 
23 d Feo. 1849 . aftei’wards relieved' out of the Workhouse under the first a'nd second clause of the 
Extension Act; that being the state of the law under the Extension Act, is 
there not a principle in action that is likely to break down the Workhouse test, 
as compared ■with that sounder state of things ■which you describe to have existed 
during your experience in Ireland ? 

I think perhaps there is ; but of coui’se that sealed order should be watched 
and withdrawn the moment there is room in the Workhouse. 

939. You have been asked witii respect to transactions which have occurred 
since you were in Ireland; do not you know that there have been combinations 
and tumultuary mobs for the purpose of filling tlie Workhouses in order to pro- 
cure out-door relief ? 

Yes ; I have seen the same thing happen in England, within the last month. 

940. Did you ever know such a thing occur in Ireland during your experience 
there ? 

Yes, I did. 

941. Where? 

At Dundalk, 

942. In what year ? 

I should think it must have been in the year 1842 ;'we had five or six hundred 
people applying for relief in the house in one day, when the Workhouse would 
only hold abo'ut a hundred. 

943. Was that a well-managed Workhouse ? 

Yes. 

944. In the case of Dundalk did it operate effectually as a test of destitution f 

Yes, it did ; because when they found that they could not get out-door relief, 

that we would make arrangements by which w'e would take them all in, few of 
them came. 

945. In the year 1842 were you authorized to give them out-door relief? 

No ; but we were authorized to take a spare house for the old people, and to 
make the Workhouse available for the able-bodied. 

946. In the present state of the law there is the alternative of giving out-door 
which relief, in the year 1842, in the Dundalk case, did not exist; does not that 
make a very great distinction ? 

There is no doubt of it; it makes a great distinction. 

947. In the interval of time which has elapsed between your experience of 
Ireland, and the time of your present examination, you are aware that there 
were 700,000 people who were employed and paid upon the Relief Works, and 
that subsequently to that time there were 300,000 people receiving rations of 
food ? 

Yes. 

948. Do not you conceive that those two circumstances are likely to make a 
great alteration in the minds of the people in the country, in relation to their 
disposition to obtain relief? 

No doubt those circumstances would be sufficient to demoralize the lower class 
of any country. 

949 . Should 3 'ou have said, from your previous knowledge of Ireland, that tlio 
habits and character of the people there make the Workhouse test even more 
efficient than in England ? 

I think so ; we thought, when the law was established in this country, that the 
difference in the dietary would operate as a test ; but in Ireland we found the 
dislike to order, regularity and cleanliness operated to our aid, and that altliougU 
the paupers were better fed in the Workhouse than out, yet the discipline, 
and the cleanliness and the restraint, established quite as good a test in a well- 
regulated Workhouse in Ireland as in England. 

950. Do 
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950. Do not the elected Guardians show too often an inclination rather to 
favour the paupers in their vicinity when they apply ? 

I cannot say that I have seen that myself. 

951. You are understood to say that you consider the Workhouse test of itself 
an efficient test of pauperism ? 

I do, in a well-managed Workhouse. 

952. In the early working of the Poor Law, did you find that the Guardians 
were aware of the importance of making use of the Workhouse test as a 
check ? 

No, they were not generally. 

953. Was it from ignorance, or from any sinister motive, that they were 
induced to overlook the importance of the Workhouse test ? 

I think it was merely from ignorance ; I think that they were not at all aware 
of the principle of the* Poor Law ; they could not understand its details. 

954. Have you found them acquire knowledge upon that subject from expe- 
rience ? 

In the ISorth I have. 

955. But not in the southern districts? 

Not so much; I do not think that the Workhouses in the western or in the 
southern part of Ireland were managed equally well as in the North ; I think 
there was a greater disposition to job, if I may make use of that expression, 
and to pervert everything to their own purposes, rather than for the public 
advantage. 

956. Had the size of the Unions any thing to do with that ? 

1 found this tendency prevail so largely in most of the Unions in the South 
and the West, that my experience would not lead me to think that it was attri- 
butable to their size ; the great difficulty with which we had to contend in a 
large number of Unions in the South and in the West especially, was a dispo- 
sition on the part of a large portion of the elected Guardians to turn everything 
to their own advantage, and to the advantage of their friends ; whether it was 
as regards the selection of an officer, or the taking of a contract, or any thing 
of that kind, the public interests were set aside for the purpose of serv'ing the 
individual. 

957. Should not you say that that was a natural consequence of the early 
working of such a law amongst the people totally untrained to public business ? 

I should, to a certain extent. 

958. Should you say, from your knowledge of the people, that their experience 

of the suffering entailed by the evils arising out of this mode of administering 
the Poor Law, will have the effect of teaching and reforming them in tliose par- 
ticulars? . 

I should like to suggest everything that I could to prevent it, by legislative 
enactment, independently of that prospect ; for instance, I think it would be a 
great advantage to place all the appointments in the hands of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, or the Government, or some authority apart altogether from the 
local Guardians, who have private interests to serve ; I am sure that the public 
interests would be better attended to in that way. 

959. The effect of the alteration which you suggest w'ould be to place the 
Guardians more in leading-strings, and to prevent them from suffering under 
the consequences of their own acts, and thereby to deprive them of the lessons 

In^Se^ence to that, it must be borne in mind that they are not the only parties 
who suffer • if only the Guardians suffered, and no one else suffered from their 
course of proceeding, then I should say that perhaps the evil might cure itself. 
But the community at large suffer; therefore I would, by legislative enactment, 
do everything that I could to prevent those evils to which I see the disposition 
of the people lead. 

960. But those Guardians are elected, are not they, by the rate-payers? 

They are so • many elections have been set aside where elections of Guardians 

have been illegally carried, for the sole purpose of serving private interests. 
(19.3.) M 961- But 
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961. But do you suppose that such selectious are likely to continue, when the 
rate-payers suffer in their pecuniary interest from such a choice ! 

I should hope that time may cure it ; but I think it will be some time first. 

962 The effect of taking the power out of their hands, and placing it in the 
hands of the Poor Law Commissioners, would be to deprive them of this lesson? 

It would. 

963. And to prevent them from ever learning to swim? 

You must first teach them to swim ; and I think it would be for the public 
advantage that all the officers in Ireland should, at any rate, for the present, bo 
appointed by some other authority, rather than by the Local Guardians ; speaking 
of the Unions as a whole, there are instances where I think the power is now 
very properly exercised ; but I know tliat the abuses which prevail in that respect 
are so greah arid tell so largely upon the interests of the community, that 
1 think it is a very important point. 

964. The Poor Law Commissioners have the power of annulling the election 
of officers whom they do not approve ? 

They have ; but it is difficult to exercise such a power, except where ail the 
circumstances are capable of proof. 

965. The power is unlimited, is it not ? 

Yes, the power is unlimited, without any assignment of cause ; but of cours? 
it is very difficult to exercise that power without some very strongly shown 
reason. 

966. But no appointment is valid till it is ratified by the Commissioners ? 

Certainly not. 

967. If you were to deprive the Local Guardians of all patronage in such 
cases, and leave them nothing to perform but the onerous duties of attendance, 
do you think you could ensure their attendance at all ? 

I think that as they are payers, and the representatives of the other payers, and 
a great portion of the money expended is paid away in relief, that would afford 
sufficient inducement to bring them to the Board. 

968- Do you think that the extent to which they are payers of the rate is 
sufficient to have that effect, when you recollect the proportion which falls upon 
the proprietors of the soil ? 

Yes, I do. 

969. You think, generally, that the rating is of such a nature as to throw a 
sufficient burthen of the tax upon them to induce them to attend? 

I do. 

970. Have not you seen some jobbing at Boards of Guardians in Enghind 1 

Yes, I have, as regards the election of officers, but I think such instances are 

quite the exception in England. 

971. With respect to giving relief, have you known such jobbing take place 
in England ? 

Yes, as regards the endeavour to afford relief in aid of wages. 

972. Before the refonn of the Poor Law in England, you were on the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, were not you ? 

I was not on the Commission of Inquiry. 

973. You were conversant with the inquiries, at all events ? 

Yes, I was. 

974. Were not there scandalous cases of jobbing laid open by those inquiries, 
which were made the foundation, among other reasons, for a reform of the Poor 
Law? 

There were ; I may say that my father sold a property in Leicestershire, 
because it was rated at 22 s. 6 d. in the pound, through the abuses of the old law. 

975. In relation to contracts also, were not there contract given, under the 
old Poor Law system, to the friends of the parties who administered the Poor 
Law functions? 

Certainly ; the abuses under the English system, before the amendment of 

the 
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the law, are notorious. I have known, for instance, in a parish belonging to a - 
game preserver, a man relieved by giving him a game certificate at the expense 
of the poor-rate, setting him up as a poacher. 

976. In many parishes, were not the abuses quite equal to any to be attributed 
to Boards of Guardians at this time in Ireland? 

Yes, in principle, though not on so large a scale. 

977. At present, should not you say that the errors of English Boards of 
Guardians consist rather in the under-payment of officers ? 

I should. 

978. You were understood just now to say, that you did not consider that 
the Workhouse test, as far as your knowledge of Ireland went, had worked so 
well in the South and West as in the North? 

I think not; in inspecting the Workhouses, tliey certainly were not as well 
managed generally ; thei’e were exceptions. 

979. You were understood to connect that in your next answer with the fact, 
that there was jobbing in the nomination of officers and the acceptance of 
contracts ; that would not necessarily affect the working of the test, would it ? 

No. 

980. Were you understood, correctly, to say that the test was not applied in 
the South and West with the same stringency as in the North? 

I think not, because the Workhouses are not so well managed. 

981 . In what Unions in the South or West have you reason to suppose that 
the discipline of the Workhouse is so lax as to be tolerable to the paupers ? 

I think in Loughrea it was the case. 

982. Are you aware of any pauper being admitted into that Workhouse 
improperly ? 

Not at all, nor do I wish to be understood as distinguishing Loughrea par- 
ticularly from a great many other Unions in that part of the country ; I am not 
aware of any individual pauper being improperly admitted, but from my visita- 
tions to those Unions I am satisfied that the want of regularitj’-, cleanliness, 
order and classification was such as to prevent the Workhouse affording the 
test wffiich it does afford where they are properly managed. 

983. Did jmu attend on any of the days upon which the Guardians admitted 
paupers .? 

Yes, occasionally I did. 

984. Did you see any paupers rejected ? 

Yes, I think I must have seen paupers rejected, 

985. But you are not aware that several hundred paupers were rejected, in 
probably every month of the winter ? 

That circumstance came to my knowledge, certainly, not from my own obser- 
vation at the Workhouse, but when acting under the delegation to which I liave 
already referred. 

986. Do you happen to be aware of the fact that the Board of Guardians was 
dismissed by the Commissioners because they did not give relief sufficiently 
extensively in the Loughrea Union ? 

I have heard that that has been the case since I came away from Ireland. 

987. What was the greatest number of paupers, as far as you are aware, 
which at any time was in Loughrea Workhouse up to the time of the famine ? 

That I cannot say. 

988. Are you aware that the number never amounted to 300 ? 

I should not like to speak to the number without reference to documents. 

989. Are you aware how many the house is built for ? 

I think 800, but I may be mistaken even in that. 

990. You were understood to say that you think the officers ought to be 
appointed by a foreign body ; do you think that any body could be so interested 
in appointing proper officers as those who have to pay the rates ? 

n Q 1 "i m 2 JNone 
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None are so interested as those who pay the rates ; but public interests arc 
sometimes made subservient to private interests. 

991. Can you name any other Union in the South or West of Ireland, in 
which you think the Workhouse test was not properly carried out? 

Yes, Kilkenny was a wretchedly managed Union. 

992. How many paupers were there previously to the failure of the potato- 
crop at any time in Kilkenny ; was the Workhouse filled ? 

I think there were a great number in it, but upon all these points as to num- 
bers I can give your Lordships information by reference, because I have tables 
in my possession showing the numbers in the Workhouses, at stated periods, 
throughout Ireland. 

993. Are you aware of any pauper having been improperly admitted into the 
Kilkenny Workhouse ? 

No, not any individual pauper, but I am satisfied that there were paupers there 
who would not have been there if the management of the Workhouse had been 
such as it ought to have been. 

994. What is the ground of that belief? 

The ground of that belief is this, that all experience shows that where a 
Workhouse is well managed, the numbers that come into it are very much less 
than where the management is lax and bad. 

995. Have you any other ground for believing that any person was either in 
Kilkenny or in Loughrea Workhouse, who was not in the proper, legal and moral 
acceptation of the term, a pauper ? 

No ; but they were paupers from their own idleness, in many instances, I have 
no doubt ; I am satisfied lhat a great many came in because they were idle, who 
would have gone to work for themselves if they had been made to work in the 
Workhouse. 

996. Have the numbers ever been so small in those Workhouses since they 
were taken out of the management of the unpaid Board as they were before ? 

We had no Vice-Guardians while I was in Ireland. 

997. Those Unions were inspected from time to time, were not they? 

They were. 

998. By an officer of the Commissioners? 

Yes. 

999. Did that officer of the Commissioners ever turn out a pauper whom he 
thought was not a proper object to be admitted ? 

He had not the power of so doing. 

1000. Had not he the power of making a representation of tlie case to the 
Commissioners ? 

Certainly. 

1001. Did he make such representation? 

I am not aware that he has in the case of any individual pauper. 

1002. Did he ever in the case of any family? 

No, but he has represented the deficiency of the Workhouse test, and the 
ill management of the Workhouse. 

1003. If paupers appeared before the Board who were not admitted though 
they applied for admission, is not there good reason for presuming that the 
Guardians were by no means lax in examining the propriety of the claims 
made by paupers to relief? 

I have seen a great many instances in which, I tliink, the Guardians in 
refusing relief, were governed rather by the effect on their own pockets than by 
the circumstances of the person applying. 

1004. Have you seen any case in. wliich they admitted persons where they 
were guided by the effect upon their pockete ? 

I cannot say that I have seen such a case. 

1005. I understood 
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1005. I understood your charge against the Unions in the South and West of 
Ireland to he, that they improperly increased the expenditure chargeable upon 
the rates ? 

Many of their "Workhouses were so managed as to create an increase of 
expenditure, by the relaxation of the Workhouse test. 

1006. That is only a matter of opinion ? 

Certainly. 

1007. No Report has ever been made, to your knowledge, that persons have 
been admitted as paupers into those Workhouses who ought not to nave been ? 

Certainly not; individual paupers. 

1008. Is not the approval of the Commissioners required for the appointments 
made by Boards of Guardians ? 

Yes. 

1009. Therefore, in the event of a selection being improperly made, whether 
in the south or in the north, the Commissioners are vested with full authority 
to set that aside, and they do so ? 

They do, if they have sufficient evidence before them to satisfy them that the case 
is one to justify their interference, but they may have no evidence before them as 
to whether the person appointed was the most fit candidate who appeared ; suppose 
ten men appear before a Board of Guardians, and the nine best men are rejected, 
and the tenth is appointed, the Commissioners have no means of knowing any- 
tliing of the nine men that were rejected, or whether the nine men were better 
than the tenth ; and unless some circumstances are brought to their knowledge 
to show that the tenth man is decidedly an unfit person, their power, of course, 
is not put into exercise. 

1010. Have not they Inspectors ? 

They have Inspectors, but not always present when those officers are elected. 

ion. Never? 

Sometimes they are ; and I have objected to an appointment myself, when I 
have been present ; and officers have also been turned out on the recommenda- 
tion of the Inspectors. 

1012. Must not there be notice given, whenever the higher offices in the 
Workhouses are about to be filled up ? 

Yes. 

1013. Do not you consider, then, that one of the most important duties which 
could be performed by the Inspector would be, to be present at the time of such 
election, and to examine into the qualifications of the respective candidates, so 
as to be enabled to report to the roor Law Commissioners whether the person 
chosen is fit for the office or not ? 

As far as is consistent with his other duties ; but it would be impossible, in 
Ireland or England, for the Inspector to be present on all of those occasions. 

1014. The question alludes to the main and essential appointments, not the 
secondary ones ; have you ever known, during the time you were in Ireland, any 
applications made to the Poor Law Commissioners, requesting them most earnestly, 
on behalf of Boards of Guardians, to recommend to them fitting persons to fill 
offices in Workhouses? 

I think it is possible such cases may have come before us, but they were very 
few. 

1015. In the event of their coming before you, how did you deal mth them ? 

We very seldom took upon ourselves the responsibility of recommending 

any one ; we did not like assuming more responsibility than the law imposed 
upon us. 

1016. The responsibility which the law does impose is judging so far 
of the efficiency of the person selected, as to set him aside if he is an improper 
person ? 

Yes, if he can be proved to be an improper person. 

1017. Do not yon think it becomes the duty of the Commissioners, indepen- 
dently of any direct evidence which may be given to them, to ascertain whether 
the person is a fit person or not ? 

(19.3.) M 3 Yes, 
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Yes, I think it does so far as to see that he is not a decidedly unfit man ; but it 
is a very different matter to set aside a decision made by a Board of Guardians, 
and to make a decision independently of a Board of Guardians. The law never 
could work well, unless the Boai*d of Guardians and the Commissioners were act- 
ing amicably together. If the Commissioners, therefore, took upon themselves to 
set aside the appointments made by the Board of Guardians, great displeasure 
would be the natural consequence on the part of the Guardians ; the Commis- 
sioners were often obliged to give way on minor points of this kind, for the pur- 
pose of keeping up that degree of cordiality which was essential to the working 
of the law. 

1018. You had the power of setting aside, upon your own judgment, upon 
misconduct being shown ? 

Yes. 



1019. Have you ever had any hesitation in doing that? 

Not upon misconduct shown. % 

1020. Among the classes of persons whom you would consider to be the most 
eligible to act as Masters of Workhouses in the regulation of their discipline and 
order, do you not think that well-conducted and exi^erienced non-commissioned 
officers of Her Majesty’s regiments would be fit individuals? 

Most decidedly so, and all the best Workhouses I knew, both in this couri- 
tiy andin Ireland, were governed by that class of men. 

1021. Have you ever known in your own experience, or do you think such a 

thing likely to happen, that a selection having been made of such a person, 
merely from his qualifications and from the character he bore in his regimcnt,it 
has been unable to be carried into effect in consequence of the money security 
which it is required that such officei*s should give ? ^ 

I should not have thought it likely at any time, but I do not conceive it is 
possible now, because tliere is a society established for the purpose of guarantee- 
ing officers of good character, whose guarantee the Commissioners take. 

1022. That is a society of late introduction; are you aware of its operations 
having been practically extended to or even its existence known in Ireland ? 

I knew nothing of it in Ireland, because it had not been established before 
I left ; but I see it in operation in this country. 

1023. Do they afford the security which is necessary ? 

They do. 

_ 1024. Do the Poor Law Commissioners feel that they are at liberty to dispense 
with the security in any cases ? ^ 

I am not awai’e that they ever have dispensed with security. 

sweeping accusation against the Guardians of the South and 
West of Ireland, do you include the Province of Leinster ? 

No ; I tliink that the evils to which I have referred certainly apply very much 
more to the South and West than they do either to the East or the North. 

1026. Is tliat owing to there being a better material for the chosen Guar- 
dians ? 

Yes ; a less intelligent set of men were chosen generally in the South and the 



1027. What do you consider to have been the practical evils that resulted 
from what you term the misconduct of the Guardians in the Soutli and West • 
take LiOughrea, for instance, or Kilkenny t ’ 

Great waste in regard to the consumption of provisions ; great loss as regards 
the taking of contracts, and the creation of a feeling tending to demoralize the 
people and injure the character of the law'. 



1028. To what extent was the amount of the rates increased in any one vear 
by such means ? j j 



I do not know; but whatever the amount of the rates, I 
larger tlian it would have been if the business of the Union 
managed. 



am satisfied it was 
had been properly 



1029. That 
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1029. That was the whole amount of the evil, that the rate-payers, through 
the bad management, did pay something more than they needed to have paid if 
the management had been better ? 

That was one evil. 

1030. What other evils were there ? 

I think in some Workhouses the management was such as to lead to consider- 
able demoralization among the people ; and the proceedings in some Unions was 
certainly such as greatly to damage tlie character of the law. 

1031. In what Workhouses? 

I think in Kilkenny it was so. 

1032. Did any dismissals of officers take place in consequence ? 

Yes, many; in Carrick-on-Shannon, for instance. 

1033. You said it was impossible for the Inspectors to be present at the 
election of the more important officers ; will you state why ? 

Suppose two elections to happen on the same day, it would be impossible. 

1034. The elections of Masters of Workhouses could not be very frequent, 
could they ? 

Of Masters of Workhouses, certainly not ; I am speaking of all the officers. 

1035. There are not a great many, are there; of what officers would there be 
such frequent elections ? 

Of the whole establishment. 

1036. How many officers were there in the establishment ? 

There were the Master and the Matron, the Schoolmaster and the School- 
mistress, the Porter, the Nurse, the Medical Officer, and the Chaplain ; there 
were then no Relieving Officers ; generally speaking, the Inspectors were present 
at the appointment of the officers when the appointments were first made. 

1037. You stated that there was a good deal of jobbing in the appointment 
of officers in different Unions both in England and in Ireland ’ 

Yes. 

1038. In Ireland there is another influence brought to bear upon the nomination 
of officers, is not there ? 

There is. 

1039. Wliich, in the West of Ireland generally carries the appointment? 

Yes. 

1040. What influence ? 

I mean a sectarian influence. 

1041. Are you aware of that influence ever having been found to operate in 
Loughrea while the Board was an unpaid Board of Guardians ? 

My recollection will not enable me to answer tliat question. 

1042. Do you happen to be aware that the brother of a priest was appointed, 
under the paid Guardians, to an office of trust and importance ? 

I was not aware of that. 

1043. You stated in reference to the Unions which have been formed by 
j'ourself, that you had formed them in relation to a property division in the 
North? 

Yes, as far as circumstances permitted. 

1044. Was that principle adopted in the South and West, to your know- 
ledge ? 

I do not think it was to the same e.xtent as it was in the North, 

1045. Do you attach importance to it ? 

I do, within certain limits. 

1046. Do you conceive, as a rule which is to be applied within certain limits, 
and only to be applied where it can be applied reasonably, that it is an impor- 
tant rule in the administration of the Poor Law? 

I do. 

(19.3.) M 4 1047. Do 
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1047. Do you conceive it to be consistent, and even more than consistent, to be 
pointed out by the provisions of the original Poor Law Act? 

I do. 

1 048. Do those considerations, in your judgment, operate more or less in con- 
sequence of the altered state of tlie law, by the extension of the power of out- 
door relief? 

I think there are considerations both for and against it, in consequence of the 
extension of the law. I think, first, that the relief being extended, the induce- 
ment is the greater to a person to lessen pauperism upon his district by 
employing the people ; I also think that the inducement to evict and eject his 
tenants would be greater, if the area of taxation was reduced within narrow 
limits, than under the less extended law ; and therefore that although it might 
be desirable on the one hand to give to the landed proprietor an interest in 
the management of his own estate, you must take care not so to lessen the area 
of taxation as to enable him to reduce tlie rates by clearing his property. 

1049. You would therefore object to so small a subdivision as the adoption 
of a townland division for the area of the Union taxation? 

Certainly; I consider that proposition perfectly impracticable ; I know town- 
lands myself in some Unions, wliich vary from seven acres to more than 5,000 
acres ; in the Armagh Union, I think, the townland of Sheepwalk, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Armagh, is between 'seven and eight acres, and the townland of 
Armaghbrague is about 5,000 acres. 

1050. No existing division in Ireland being, in your opinion, adapted to the 
purpose of the working of the Poor Law, it became necessary for that purpose- 
to form such division upon some principle which was perfectly new ? 

I think so. 

1051. Are you acquainted with the division into parishes in Ireland? 

Yes. 

1052. Is not it the fact that some parishes are so inconvenient in size, so dis^ 
persed and broken into parts, and others so small, that any application of the 
parochial division would have been utterly unsatisfactory ? 

It would have been quite impossible to have adopted it. 

1053. Would there not be another objection to the parochial division, that the 
parochial division for civil purposes sometimes varies from the parochial division 
for Ecclesiastical purposes, and that the parochial division for Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses is different in the case of the Established Church, and of the Roman 
Catholic Church? 

It is very different indeed. 

1054. Therefore, on all those grounds, the establishment of something like 
Electoral Divisions was necessary’- ? 

Yes. 

1055. You have stated the Electoral Divisions in the South and West to bc- 
conaiderably larger than the Electoral Divisions in the North ? 

I think you will find" them to be so. 

1056. The property divisions are less attended to in those parts of Ireland 
than in the North ? 

I think they are. 

1057. In consequence of the Electoral Divisions being larger than the 
necessity of the case would render desirable, and including very many properties, 
in the event of one owner of a single property expending capital on the em- 
ployment of paupers within tliat property, does he obtain an adequate proportion 
of the relief to the rates of the larger Electoral Division, comprehending as it 
does the property of others ? 

No. 

1058. All the non-employers of labour participate equally with the employer 
of labour in the relief given to the rates by the employment of the paupers ? 

Certainly. 

1059. Is 
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evils of the country, and that which leads to the ereat extent of pauperism? 

Certainly. s t- ‘‘ 3d F.b, , 849 . 

1060. Do you not conceive that that state of things which has been described, 
is a great impediment to the natural relief of pauperism by the employment 
of labour? 

Yes, 1 think it is. 

1061. What effect is produced, when in the event of a re-valuation, the person 
who has employed labour without obtaining a remission of rate equal to the 
employment he has given, becomes again the subject of increased taxation, 
as measured by the improvements he has effected at his own expense ? 

I think it operates to prevent improvement, and I think it might be very fair 
in such a country as Ireland (though such is not the law in this country) to 
hold out inducements to the improvement of property, by exempting those 
improvements from the additional rate for a limited time, till some return had 
been made to the improver. 

1062. The evil exists in this country also, does not it ? 

It does. 

1063. It is the natural consequence of rating the improvement of property ? 

Yes, the principle exists in this country, but I doubt whether it operates in 

practice in England. 

1064. In practice, is not there a great distinction between the two countries; 
in England is the lessor directly rated for all tenements under 4 1. annual value ? 

No. 

1065. Is the lessor rated proportionahly for all tenements above 4/. value ? 

No. 

1066. Who are the employers of labour to whom you are to look for the 
future improvement of Ireland, and who are the persons who more or less 
possess the necessary capital ? 

The landed proprietors. 

1067. They being more heavily rated in Ireland than they are in England, 
must not the consequence of the state of the law described by the questions and 
the replies be, that there is a greater impediment thrown in the way of improve- 
ments in Ireland than in England? 

No doubt of it. 

1068. Do not you think that improvement in Ireland is more required than it 
is in England ? 

Y es, no doubt it is. 

1069. And the employment of the people ? 

No doubt. 

1070. Do you think that the expediency of diminishing the area of taxation 
would be influenced by its being very desirable to give scope for the employ- 
ment of the people? 

Yes, I do. 

1071. And that, on the other hand, the expediency of diminishing the area of 
taxation must be a little checked by the fear of encouraging evictions? 

No doubt of it ; if you lessen the Divisions too much, you will incur the verj' 
serious risk of creating a greater evil than that which you intend to obviate by 
lessening them. 

1072. Are you aware that under the present Poor Law Act, the persons so 
evicted would continue for a certain time a burden upon the land from whence 
thej’- were evicted? 

Fora certain time; three years. 

1073. That would be in itself, pro tanto, a check ? 

It would, pro tanto. 

(19.3.) N 1074. With 
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years in Ireland, has not the number of tenements below 4 1. also rapidly aug- 

! 3<1 Feb. 1849. rented ? 

I do not know. 

1075. Must not the proportion which is paid by the landlord on tenements of 
above 4/. have augmented rapidly likewise ? 

Yes. 

1076. Supposing a rate of 10 were imposed upon the whole of the lands of 
any Union, or any larger denomination, how would the rate be apportioned 
between the landlord and the tenant in the case of tenements of above 4 - 1 
value ? 

That would depend upon the proportion which the rent bore to the valuation. 

1077. Suppoise that, anterior to the raising of the rate, a farm was valued at 
100 a year, ai d that an additional rate of 10 in the pound was imposed upon 
it, who would pay the rate of the land rented at 100 1. a year ? 

If the rent was 100 1., and the valuation 100 of course they would divide it 
between them, 

1078. Supposing the rate rose 10 s. in the pound subsequently to that state of 
things, the rated value would become 50^., you would have to deduct the rate 
from tliat, the rated value is struck by deducting the amount of the charges, is 
not it ? 

Yes, 

1079. Then if the rate amount to 10J-. in the pound, must not one-half be 
deducted from the rated value ? 

That would be the case if the 10 s. in the pound continued for any number 
of years, but it must be an average rate of 10 s. to aifect the valuation, and not 
any given rate at any particular time. 

1080. The question is rather an hypothetical one, assuming the real facts, in 
that case of a 10 s. rate, who would pay in that form the whole of the rate ? 

The proprietor, unless the rent was reduced in proportion to the reduction of 
the valuation, as it ought to be. 

1081. From your experience of Ireland and of England, are the actual landed 
proprietors, the inheritors of land, in your judgment more numerous in England 
or in Ireland ; in other words, is tlie fee of the land more divided in England 
than it is in Ireland? 

bto doubt in England. 

1082. In the event of an approximation towards casting a greater part of the 
rate upon the landlord in Ireland, by an increase in the number of tenements 
below 4/., and by casting upon him also a larger proportion of the rate above 
4l., is not the tendency; as the rate augments, to lessen by degrees the number of 
the rate-payers ? 

No doubt it is. 

1083. Till it reaches 10s. in the pound, when the whole would be paid in 
that way ? 

No doubt of it, unless the rent was reduced in proportion to the reduction 
of valuation. l 

1084. Having reference to your English experience, if by the operation of 
the law the whole of the rate could come upon tlie inheritors of the land, tJic 
occupiers being altogether free, could you rely upon a safe and satisfactory 
administration of the Poor Law in. England ? 

I very much doubt whether I could. 

1085. Do you not believe it would fail ? 

I have no doubt of it. 

1086. With respect to all those whom you have described as being influenced 
by corrupt or partial motives in selecting officers, in making contracts, or in 
administering their various functions, have you any doubt that in proportion as 

you 
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you approach that state of things, tlie evils which you have described will be E Guhon Esa 
reproduced and infinitely augmented ? ’ 

I have no doubt that they would be augmented to a large extent. 23 d Feb, 184 . 9 . 

1087. In the hypothesis which has just been mentioned, supposing the rent 
to be diminished in proportion to the rise of the rate or of the burden, tlie 
contingency would not arise? 

No. 

1088. But supposing valuations made considerably below the real value 
of the land, would not such valuations made, suppose at half the rent, produce 
exactly the same effect as you describe from the augmentation of the rate? 

Yes. 

1089. Who revises those valuations from time to time ? 

The Guardians. I am quite aware that the system upon which the valuations 
are founded in Ireland, is not a safe nor a right one, and I am satisfied that the 
law will never be upon its right footing in Ireland, till the valuations are tahen 
entirely out of the hands of the Boards of Guardians, and of the Poor Law 
Commissioners also, and the principle of the Act which Lord St. Germains 
introduced two or three years ago into Parliament adopted. 

1090. And till the valuation is made by a wholly independent and scientific 
authority? 

It must be so; and that valuation, when so made, ought to be made applicable 
to all purposes of rate in Ireland. 

1091. And not be variable, except by the authority that made it? 

Certainly not. 

1092. Do not you think the evil might be remedied by an enactment to this 
effect, that under no circumstances should the occupier be allowed to deduct 
from his rent more than half of the rate paid by him? 

I think that that would be an improvement of the law. 

1093. Do you think that the inconvenience which arises from this shifting of 
the rate from the occupiers of rated property to the landlord, is productive of 
many more serious consequences than the mere casting upon one class a greater 
proportion of the burden than the law has imposed on them ? 

I do. 

1094. What will be the effect upon the administration of the rate, of three- 
fourths, or four-fifths of it being paid by the landlord ? 

In that case, there will be a corresponding carelessness as to the administra- 
tion of the rate. 

1095. What proportion do you think of the rates in Ireland generally falls 
upon the landlords ? 

1 am not prepared to say, in the present state of Irelan^d.^ it must he larger 
now than it used to be. 

1096. What is your view as to the expediency, in the case of tenements under 
4l., of throwing the liability upon the owner ? 

I think it was absolutely necessary. 

1097. From the difficulty of collection? 

Yes. 

1098. Does that necessity continue ? 

Yes. 

1099 . What do you mean by “necessity;^’ do you think that the monev 
could not be collected unless the liability were thrown upon the owner ? 

1 think the difficulties of collecting money from small occupiers in Ireland, 
are such, that however defective in principle such a law might be, it was 
necessary in order to obtain the rate. 

1100. Are you aware that in some cases the amount of rate due upon such 
holdings did not amount to more than the fraction of a penny? 

Probably it was so. 

(19.3.) n 2 1101. Would 
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23 d Feb. 1849 . collecting it. 

1102. Are you aware that during the last three or four years, the landlords, 
though they have not received the rents of holdings under 4/., except in a few 
instances, have had to pay the rates upon them ? 

So I understand the law. 

1103. Are you aware that the same quality of land varies very much in value 
in different parts of Ireland ? 

It does. 

1104. In that case would not the effect be to throwupon the landlord a much 
larger proportion of 4l. occupations in those parts of Ireland where the value of 
lan^ is less, than it would in other parts ? 

No doubt it would. 

1105. Therefore it w^ould act unfairly towards the proprietary of one part of • 
Ireland, in comparison with another part r 

Yes, it may act unequally. 

1106. Does not this exemption of tenements below 4 1. operate as a bounty 
upon the subdivision of small tenements by the tenants themselves ? 

Such may be its tendency. 

1107. Supposing the case of a tenement rated at 12 1, if tlie occupier of that 
can divide it with two or three sons, creating three or four tenements out of the 
12 Z. holding, would not all those parties be exempted r 

Certainl}’. 

1108. Do you consider that the subdivision of lands is one great cause of the 
increased pauperism in Ireland ? 

No doubt. 

1109. Should you see any injustice, or any impolicy, adopting the views you 
have already expressed regarding the necessity of exempting small holders, in 
stating that the parties dividing their holdings against the covenants which they 
had entered into with their landlords, should still remain subject to the rate, 
notwithstanding the division ? 

How is it to be collected ; v'ould not the same difficulty arise as regards the 
collection which led to the alteration of the law before ? 

1 1 10. The question refers to the possible effect of such an enactment in prevent- 
ing subdivision. If there were an immediate penal consequence incident to a sub- 
division, such as has been described, do not you think that it would operate as 
a preventive of subdivision ? 

I am not able to give an opinion upon that point. 

1111. You have no doubt that this exemption must act as a bounty upon sub- 
division ? 

I have no doubt that such is the tendency. 

1112. As far, therefore, as the withdrawal of the bounty went, it would be u 
check upon that subdivision ? 

Yes ; but, as I said before, the same reason which led to the placing of the mte 
upon the proprietors of property under the value of 4/., would operate even in 
that case to render it necessai*y to place the rate upon the proprietor, even if it 
were subdivided. 

1113. Do you consider that in a social point of view it would or would not 
be for the advantage of Ireland that the lau' which exempts the occupiers of 
tenements under 4Z. should continuer 

I think it should not be altered. 

1114. Have you ever heard, or have you any reason to believe, that the 
number of tenements under the annual value of 4 Z. has increased since the 
passing of the Act referred to ? 

No, I have no reason to believe it. 

1115. Have 
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1 115. Have yoa seen the First Report of the Boundary Commissioners ? 

I have read it carefully. 

1116. You have stated already that you consider the application, in all 
cases, of the Workhouse test essential to the well working of the Poor Law in 
Ireland ? 

I have, 

1117. Do you think that an alteration, and an increase in the number of 
'Unions, as proposed by the Boundary Commissioners, would be advantageous 
towards carrying that into effect ? 

I do, decidedly. 

1118. Do you consider that the addition proposed bythem of 50 Workhouses, 
if means could be found for it, would be, ultimately, a measure of economy to 
the country, as well as of justice to the poor ? 

Yes. 

1119. Would carrying into effect the subdivision of Unions, without estab- 
lishing in each of them a Union Workhouse, be productive of beneficial con- 
sequences? 

I am satisfied that the contrary would, in that case, be the result. 

1120. Can you imagine a Union to be divided, having a Workhouse in the one 
part and no Workhouse in the other, and two separate Boards of Guardians 
assembling, without its leading to perpetual conflicts, discontent and disorgani- 
zation 1 

I think, unless you have uniformly throughout Ireland, as regards the means 
of administering the law (the Workhouse being an essential part of those means) 
the greatest differences of result will ensue. 

1121. Do you conceive tliat in the event of forming new Unions, the hiring 
of such, house? in the country as in the more remote districts could be fitted up 
as auxiliary Workhouses, would answer the purpose of the Workhouse test, or 
would satisfactorily enable Boards of Guardians to carry out the law ? 

I have a very decided opinion that it would not. 

1122. Recurring to what you said as to the erection of Workhouses, have you 
considered from what sources funds would be obtained, in the first place to build 
new Workhouses,, and next to pay their establishment charges? 

I conceive, of course, that die funds for all new Workhouses must come from 
the same source as the funds for the old Workhouses ; as regards the cost of a 
new establishment, I do not see any difference between an establishment in a 
house hired, and an establishment in a house built for the purpose. 



1123. Must not there be a new Master? 

Certainly ; that relates to the increase of the establishment charges for the 
additional Unions. I think the Workhouse test (if you have new Workhouses) 
will be so much more effectively brought into operation by having tlie Unions 
smaller, that it will more than counterbalance any extra expense which may be 
incurred in that way. 

1124. That is upon the supposition that in those different parts of Ireland 
where the new Union Workhouses are proposed to be built, there will be found 
•ample means to defray the attendant expenses ? 

Yes. 



1125. Have not we ascertained already in several parts of Ireland, parti- 
cularly in Connaught, that there is great difficulty in obtaining the rates at the 
present time, and do you suppose that in any of those parts it would be easy 
to obtain this additional sum for carrying forward the working of tliose new 

Workhouses ? , , -nr i i 

If you have a system of out-door relief, I contend that the Workhouse test 
will more than pay its own expense. I think, if you attempt to administer out- 
door relief without a good and sufficient Workhouse establishment, your expense 
will be infinitely greater than it will be with a Workhouse, and with the addi- 
tional expense of the establishment of such Workhouse. 

(19.3.) N 3 1126. In 
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112fi. Isrthe event of its being difficult to procure immediate funds, are you 
of opinion that in no case might it be desirable to resort to the formation of 
fresh Unions, making arrangements in the meantime for the able-bodied of the 
two Unions to be admitted into the same Workhouse, and taking temporary rooms 
for the reception of the infirm and the sick ? 

It must be recollected, that the districts in which new Unions are most wanted, 
are those of the widest extent, where portions of the country lie furtliost from 
the existing Workhouses, and where tlie difficulties' are, therefore, the greatest 
in making use of the existing Workhouses ; I think, consequently, that now 
Workhouses will be essential. 

1127. You cannot contemplate the propriety of increasing the number of 
Unions, without increasing the number of Workhouses ? 

I cannot. 

1128. You felt originally, did you not, that if it had not been for financial 
considerations, you would have preferred even a greater number of Workhouses 
under the old Poor Law ? 

We did, in the widest districts. 

1129. And under the Extension Act, it becomes doubly necessary ? 

It does. 

1130. Is there a possibility of administering that Act without a more efficient 
Workhouse test than is now possessed ? 

I think there is not. 

1131. You believe, that if there should be a division of Unions, that division 
ought to be entire, leaving no connexion between the part cut off’ and the 
original Union ? 

I think so, certainly ; I think you will get into inextricable difficulties if you 
do not separate them entirely. 

1132. Supposing a Union consisting of eight Electoral Divisions, upon each 
of which Electoral Divisions a rate has been imposed of 5 5-, and as much has 
been collected as in the judgment of the Poor Law Commissioners could be col- 
lected in that district, and that by law, under those circumstances, they were 
authorized to pay a rate in aid of 2^. in the pound upon that Union, how could 
that 2s. or 10 per cent, upon the property be collected, when each of the Elec- 
toral Divisions had already paid as much as in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioners its resources admitted ? 

I do not see how it could he collected, if as much had been paid as, in the 
opinion of those who had the power of enforcing the collection, ought to be 
paid. 

1 133. In short, it follows, without any great metaphysical subtlety, that if the 
insolvency of all the pai-ts of the Union have taken place, no additional rate 
can be collected upon tne whole of the Union ? 

Certainly no additional rate would make it solvent. 

1134- A proposition to collect a rate in aid, under such circumstances, there 
fore, is illusory, is not it? 

Certainly. 

1135. Supposing a great number of the Unions in Ireland, assume for 
instance the whole of the Unions of Connaught to be in such a condition, that 
as Electoral Divisions they had been unable to collect a 65. rate; that conse- 
quently, in their Union capacity, they had been unable to collect a 2^. rate in 
aid, what capacity would they have of paying 5 per cent, towards a national 
rate in aid, to be used for their ultimate purposes ? 

None. 

1136. The same principle tiien would possibly apply, that the insolvency of 
Unions in theii’ individual capacity might involve their insolvency as a whole? 

Certainly. 

1137. In that event, the raising a national rate in aid of the 10 per cent, 
would fall exclusively upon the solvent Unions, and the solvent parts of the 
country ? 

Yes. 

1138. What 
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1138. What is your judgment of the consequence of that? 

As far as I am aware of the proposition, 1 must say that I do not understand 
the principle of collecting a rate in aid from any particular class, whether it be 
the landed proprietors or any other class ; I can only conceive it possible that a 
rate in aid should be raised in the nature of a property-tax from the whole pro- 
perty of the country ; I do not understand a rate in aid made upon any par- 
ticular class of payers or property. 

1139. Have we not the theory of such a rate in England imposed upon the 
same classes as the other rates are paid by ? 

Yes, there is the power, but that power has in very few instances been brought 
into operation. 

1 140. It is sanctioned by the letter of the law ? 

It is ; but not in the way in which it is proposed to be brought into operation 
in Ireland. 

1141. By the practice of Unions and of parishes, there have not been many 
instances of it ? 

No. 

1142. What effect had it in the case of Cholesbury; was the effect of it to 
pauperize the parishes subject to the rate in aid, or to relieve the parish of 
Cholesbury? 

It did not relieve the parish of Cholesbury, because the parish of Cholesbuiy 
became a waste, notwithstanding the rate in aid. 

1 143. And uncultivated ? 

Yes. 

1144. Bo not you conceive in Ireland, that the great difficulty you have to con- 
tend with, is the want of self-dependence, and the absence of individual exertion? 

Yes. 

114.5. Is it your opinion that those evils which are supposed in the question 
and in the reply would be augmented, if parties had an expectation, in case of 
their own insolvency, first, of resorting to a 2 s. rate in aid from the Union, and 
ultimately to a national tax ? 

I have no doubt about it. 

1146. Do you think the administration of relief would be more or less discri- 
minating nnder that state of things, than it is under a more close and localized 
responsibility ? 

1 think it would be less discriminating. 

1147. Is not that want of discrimination or want of due economy, and a want 
of attention to tlieir own business, among the evils which stand in the way of 
the administration of the Poor Law in Ireland, and which you have described to 
exist more in the South than in the North ? 

No doubt of it 

1148. While you were in Ireland, had you any considerable difficulties in col- 
lecting rates in any part of the country ? 

Not from the want of property available, but from the indisposition of the 
parties to pay, we had very great difficulty, so much so, that we were obliged to 
employ the military. 

1149. With your knowledge of Ireland, do you think that those difficulties 
would be considerably augmented, if in addition to the rates to be raised from 
their own district, the people of the North, for example, were called on to pay 

5 per cent, or 2 | per cent, for the benefit of others? 

If I know anything of the people of the North, they would certainly rebel 
against contributing by any rate in aid towards the poverty in the South. 

1 150. From your knowledge of what has taken place, and is now taking place 
in Ireland, do you not imagine that there are districts, the distress of which can- 
not be relieved without resorting to aid from without? 

1 think it may be so. 

n 4 1151. Therefore 
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1151. Therefore it becomes an alternative, whether resort should be had to a 
property-tax, or to a rate in aid, or to assistance from the Imperial Treasury ? 

Exactly so. 

1 152. Do not yon think that any mode for the purpose of gaining that object 
■would be better than one which was likely to throw a portion of the country nito 
rebellion ? 

Certainly ; -when I made use of the word “ rebel,” I wish to bo understood as 
not thinking that the people of the North would get up a rebellion ; what I meant 
was, that they would decidedly object, and that nothing but positive force would 
induce them to pay. 

1 1 53. Supposing it to be indispensable that funds should be raised somewhere, 
and by some impost, for the purpose of providing for insolvent cases, do you think 
from your knowledge of the North, or of any other part of Ireland, that they would 
be more tiisposed to submit to a tax in the nature of a property-tax than to a rate • 
in aid ? 

Yes, I think they would ; because I think it is fairer in principle. 

1154. Have you considered the facility of raising a property -tax in Ireland r 

I know it would be attended with very great difficulty, but I think the prin- 
ciple of any other mode of raising it is unsound, and that if the circumstances of 
the case drive you to the necessity of a rate in aid, they must drive you to the 
necessity of making an attempt to raise it in a proper manner. 

1155. You were in Ireland with Mr, Power, acting under delegation, and. 
exercising the powers of the Poor Law Commission there? 

Yes. 



1156. Supposing, in addition to the functions so imposed upon you, you had 
been made the depositories, as the officers of the Cro'wn, of a sum amounting in 

n ortion to 6d. in the pound, which is within Id. of the present property-tax 
ngland, and had been made the distributors of it, would it have been very 
consistent with your other functions for you to have undertaken such resnonsi- 
bility ? ^ 

I should not have liked to have undertaken it. 



1157. Do you know of any instance in the history of this country in which a* 
tax of 25 per cent., imposed upon all rateable property, has ever yet been made, 
subject to the discretionarj' views of officers like the Poor Law Commissioners ' 
No. 



1158. Are you aware that in a great many parts of Ireland farmers with 

capital are leaving their lands uncultivated and going to America, in consequence 
of the pressure of the poor-rates? ^ 

I see by the published statements, that that is largely the case. 

1 1 59. Supposing the case of a Union, in which one or two Electoral Di visions 
were in that position, that a rate of 55 . had to be levied; that in other Electoral 
Divisions a rate of 3 s. or 4 s. had been paid, and that a rate in aid of 2 s. had to 
be imposed upon those Electoral Divisions upon which the rate of 3 s had been 
paid, would not the effect of that be to drive the respectable farmers who are 
able at present to go on, to forsake their farms, and leave the land unculti- 
vated ? 

I think that would be the tendency ; but I also have another difficulty which 
I may as well mention to your Lordships. If I understand the proposition, from 
what I h^-e read, it is this, or something like it ; viz. that whenever in an 
electoral Division the rate is 5s. m the pound, yon are to have a rate in aid 
from the Union to the extent of 2 s., and that whenever the sum of 7 s. in the 
pound IS not sufficient for the wants of any Electoral Divisions, you are then to 
come upon a general rate in aid ; now, hai it struck your Lordships that the 
following will be the effect of that? the Guardians now allocate to the different 
Electoral Divisions the paupers which are chargeable upon the several Electoral 
Divisions ; that is a large and important part of their functions. Supposing tho 
case of a Union comprising 10 Electoral Divisions, and one of them becomes 
insolvent, and wants more than the 7 s. ; they are thenentitledtothisrateiuaid- 

the Guardians would then all combine to throw the whole of the paupers of the 

whole Union upon the one insolvent Electoral Division, in order that the whole 

of 
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of the funds may be drawn from the rate in aid, instead of from the other Elec- 
toral Divisions which may remain solvent ; that appears to me so apparent, that 
I cannot see how you will get out of the difficulty. 

1160. In what way would you propose to relieve the destitution of that 
insolvent Electoral District ? 

_ I do not see how it is possible, in applying a rate in aid for the purposes of a 
single Electoral Division, to avoid that difficulty ; I think this difficulty arises 
from your not having a general Union-rate. 

1161. That objection would not exist, in your opinion, if the rate in aid were 
applied to the Union at large ? 

It would not. 

1162. But the effect of that would be, that you would in the first instance 
swamp all the Electoral Divisions which happened to be in that Union, and 
which were in a thriving condition, before any rate in aid could be afforded ? 

Exactly so. 

1163. You will observe tliat the plan which has been suggested is not founded 
upon the question of the payment of a 5j. rate, but upon the imposition of a 
5 s. rate, and the payment of such a sum out of the 5^, as in the judgment of 
the Commissioners shall appear proportionate to the power of the Electoral 
Division ; does not that, in point of fact, amount to an unrestrained discretion 
upon the part of the Commissioners to impose the rate in aid ? 

I do not understand it so ; I conceive the only possible way of doing it would 
be, first to take the valuation out of the hands of the Guardians and the Com- 
missioners altogether, placing the valuation upon a settled basis to begin with, 
so that you might know what a 5^. rate amounted to. 

1 164. The proposition is, that there shall be a rate of 5^. imposed, and that 
so much of that rate shall be raised as in the judgment of the Commissioners 
that Electoral Division could afford to pay ; will not that operate as a kind of 
bounty upon the non-payment ? 

No doubt of it ; I think I may defy you, practically, to work out the pro- 
position ; I am satisfied that the attempt so to do will create inextricable 
difficulty. 

1165. Supposing there were in Ireland eight or ten, or a greater number of 
Unions in different parts, in which there was one Electoral Division, or perhaps 
several, in this position of insolvency, and supposing they had struck the rate& 
first of all of 5^. and then of 2 5 ., which did not realize the amount, and then 
the 2^ per cent, was ordered by the Poor Law Commissioners to he raised, are 
the Committee to understand that for each Union there is to be a levy of 
2^ per cent., or is it to extend over the whole eight or ten Unions ; if it is so, 
how is the sum to be allotted ? 

I do not understand it. 

1166. How would the Poor Law Commissioners act in the case of eight or 
ten Unions being in the position I have just explained ? 

I cannot understand it ; if I understand the proposition, I do not understand 
how it can be worked. 

1167. Supposing there is but one Electoral Division in this position, are we 
to understand that having used their utmost exertion to raise first the 5 j. in 
vain, and then the 2 j. in vain, the whole of the other part of Ireland is to be- 
immediately assessed at per cent. ? 

Yes, I presume so. 

1168. Supposing this 2| per cent, amounts to a larger sum than is necessary 
to meet the wants of this one Electoral District, w'hat is to be done with the- 
remaining sum which is to be taken from the rest of Ireland? 

As I understand it, that is to remain as a fund for any purposes of relief 
which may hereafter arise, but I am not sure that i understand the proposition. 

1169. Is it possible that 3 '^ou can pronounce an accurate opinion upon the 
details of a plan, till you see them embodied in a Bill? 

Certainly not 3 therefore in answering these questions I am very anxious to- 
(19.3.) O guard 
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guard myself against being supposed to give a definite opinion upon the plnn 
■which is laid down. 

1170. You were understood to object to the discretionary power of applying 
this rate in aid, which yon understand it is intended to vest in the Poor Law 

Commissioners? , . va. i* 

I obiect to the Board of Guardians having in then- power the expenditure ot 
this rate in aid, because, while they retain the power of allocating the paupei^s 
upon any Electoral Division, they do practically retain the power ot adminis- 
tering this rate in aid. 

1171. Were you rightly understood to object to the discretion being given to 
the Poor Law Commissioners of determining how this rate in aid should be 

asked if I knew any analogous case to a body like the Poor Law 
Commissioners, or any individuals having the power to administer such a timd ^ 
I say, I do not. 

1172. Does it occur to you, that if it shall be necessary to apply funds, 
whether derived from a rate in aid or from a property-tax, to the relief of 
distress in particular districts, any other functionaries or body of persons 

preferable to the Poor Law Commissioners could be selected? _ ^ 

I think the Poor Law Commissioners would be the best administrators ot such 
a rate, but practically the Guardians will administer it under the present state of 
the law. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, 

One o’clock. 
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The EARL OF CARLISLE in the Chair. 

EDWARD GULSON, Esquire, is called in, and further examined as follows; 



1173. YOU have some Papers to put in? 

I was asked for a comparative Return of the Area and Population of the 
Union of Ulster, Leinster, Munster and Connaught. Here is a Return showing 
the average area and population of the Unions in each province. 

[The same is delivered in. — Vide Appendix.] 

By way of amplifying that Return, I have also brought with me a statement of 
the comparative Acreage of the Poor Law Unions in each province, showing 
how many there are under 50,000 acres in each province ; and then, above 
50,000 and under 100,000, and so on. 

The same is delivered in, and is as follows : 



Comparative Statement of the Size of the Poor Law Unions in the followino; 
Provinces : 





ACRES. 


Ulster. 


! 

Munster. 


Leinster. 


Connaught. 


Under 60,000 




1 




2 




Above 60,000 and under 100,000 - - I 


11 


6 


6 


1 


Above 100,000 


„ 150,000 - 


22 


17 


12 


7 


Above 150,000 


„ 200,000 - 


8 


7 


8 


4 


Above 200,000 


„ 250,000 - 


2 


2 


3 


3 


Above 260,000 


„ 300,000 - 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Above 300,000 


„ 350,000 - 


- 


* 


- 


1 


Above 350,000 


„ 400,000 - 


- - - 




— 


— 


Above 400,000 
Above 600,000 


„ 500,000 - 


- ~ - 


1 ^ 




1 ' 



1174. Are you aware of any gentleman experienced in farming in England 
hating recently taken land in one of the most pauperized parts of Ireland for 
the purpose of improvement ? 

I am informed by persons who I imagine are well able to speak to the fact, by 
near relatives of the gentleman concerned, that a large fanner in Leicestershire, 
a gentleman, who with his brother, the present Member for Leicester, first 
commenced the draining of Chatmoss before the railway was thrown across it, 
and who succeeded in his efforts upon Chatmoss to his own advantage as well 
as to the advantage of the property, has within the last two months or three 
months been engaged in negotiation and has now concluded for taking as a 
tenant a large property in Clifden Union at a low rent for some continued 
number of years (I do not know exactly how many), with a view of going there, 
and settling down with his capital to work that property which he has so taken . 

1175. Do you know in what Electoral Division that is? 

I do not. 

1176. Do you know whether it comprises a whole Electoral Division? 

That I am not able to speak to ; I was not aware that I was likely to be 
(19.4.) o 2 examined 
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i’. Gulson, Esq. ' examined upon these facts ; but if I am to be examined again, I can acquire such 

information ; but those are the main facts, and those facts I had from the family 

27 th Feb. 1849 . themselves. 

1177- t)o you happen to know whether there has been any arrangement, with 
a view to that negotiation, between the owner of the estate and the gentleman 
who has taken the farm, as to the arrears of rate which may be due ? 

I do not know as to the arrears of rate, but I understand that the rent has 
been reduced very much indeed, and that it is at a very low rent. I have no 
doubt whatever that the gentleman to whom I refer, has secured himself with 
regard to any arrears of rate, as well as with regard to the amount of rent which 
may in future be demanded of him. 

13 78. Having described the position of the purchaser, have you any objection 
to give his name ? 

None whatever; he is a brother of Mr. Ellis, the Member for Leicester. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Captain GEORGE HUBAND is called in, and examined, as follows : 

Capt. Unhand. 1179. YOU are Inspector of Unions in a district in the province of Leinster? 

Of 16 Unions. 

1180. blow long have you been connected with the Poor Law administration 
in Ireland ? 

I have been in the Poor Law Commission since August 1847 ; before that 
I was under the Board of Works, and subsequently under the Relief Commis- 
sioners. 

1181. How long were you under the Board of Works ? 

I think, from September 1846 to March 1847 ; I had, amongst others, the 
Skibbereen District, during the great distress there. 

1182. ^ Will you mention the boundaries of the district which you inspect, or 
give a list of the Unions? 

They are the Unions of Ardee, Drogheda, Kells, Trim, Navan, Dunshaughlin, 
Balrothery, North and South Dublin, Celbridge, Naas, Rathdown, Rathdrura, 
BaUinglass and Athy. 

11S3. Are any of tliose Unions placed under Vice-Guardians? 

One. 

1184. Which? 

The Union of Trim. 

1185. How long has it been placed under a Vice-Guardian ? 

T think the Board of Guardians was dissolved about January 1847. 

1186. Can you state the circumstances wliich led to the dissolution of that 
Board of Guardians ? 

I had been to that Board and visited it, and I had observed some irregularities 
in it, Eind it was rather badly managed ; I mentioned those circumstances to 
one of the Guardians ; they had children in the Workhouses whose pai*ents 
were out about the country. I mentioned this circumstance, and the Commis- 
sioners called their attention to this irregularity. This was one consequence of 
tlie House being so full. I considered that the circumstance of those children 
being in the House was one of the causes why the House was too full. I took 
no further notice of it until my attention was attracted to it again by an appli- 
cation from the Board of Guardians for an order to give out-door relief to able 
bodied persons; I went down to the first meeting of the Board of Guardians 
after I received that communication, and I suggested to the Board that it was 
not advisable to give out-door relief to able-bodied persons, if it could possibly 
be avoided. I recommended to them several ways by which they could 
avoid giving out-door relief to able-bodied persons : I recommended them to 
enlarge the Workhouse accommodation by temporary works, or by taking 
additional Workhouses in the town. On their table, at the time I visited them, 
there was a proposal to let a house in the to^vn of Trim to the Guardians at a 

very 
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very small rent ; they could have put out the children into this house, and by 
that means have enlarged the Workhouse accommodation. On going over the . . 

Workhouse, before the meeting of the Guardians, I had seen that some of the 
accommodation was not filled : there are certain wards of the Workhouse, called 
the idiot wards, where insane persons are placed ; there were no such persons 
in the wards at that time, but there was a large quantity of rags and old 
clothing. I recommended the Guardians to put some of the inmates of the 
Workhouse into the idiot wards, so as to make more accommodation in the 
interior of the building : whilst looking at the heap of clothes which I saw in 
the idiot wards, I asked what they were there for; I was told by the master that 
they were tlie old clothes of the Workhouse which the Guardians refused to cast ; 
they were afraid of them ; they said they had the fever in tliem, and they would 
not go near them. The inmates of the Workhouse were in rags, absolutely ; 
and I believe the children were worse than the common children that there are 
about the country, they were in such a state. Then, having mentioned all these 
circumstances to the Guardians, as to the clothing and other things, I said it 
was impossible that they could go on in that way, and that either they must 
enlarge their accommodation, or be driven to the alternative of out-door relief; 
those gentlemen declined the alternative, and said they must have an order for 
out-door relief ; I remonstrated with them, but I found it was not of the smallest 
use ; I returned back to Dublin, and reported to the Commissioners their refusal 
in any way to lighten the house of the number that were in it, or to take additional 
accommodation, and stated, that I found the clothing of the Workhouses in a state 
• of rags ; and upon my report the Commissioners dissolved the Board. 

1187. Could they also have procured additional room in tlie Workhouse by 
giving out-door relief to some of the aged and infirm ? 

I did recommend them to do that, but they would not take any step what- 
ever ; they declined taking any step to keep off the necessity of out-door relief 
to the able-bodied. 



1188. Since the period when a Vice-Guardian was appointed, has out-door 
relief been administered to the able-bodied in that Union 1 

No able-bodied person has, to my knowledge, ever received out-door relief from 
the time when the Board was dissolved ; there were several efforts made to force 
it, by discharging labourers employed in the neighbourhood, and trying to 
. swamp the Workhouse ; there was one particular occasion, I remember, during 
a very deep snow ; the Vice-Guardians were warned, that unless they had a 
large accommodation on a certain day, they might expect a very large number 
of able-bodied labourers; the moment I heard of it I immediately set off; a 
deep fall of snow had rendered travelling very difficult ; when I got there, a very 
large number of labourers came to the Workhouse from the town of Trim, but 
not the body of men I expected; I received those persons myself ; we had, 
I considered, sufficient room in the Workhouse to test these people ; we offered 
them admission to the Workhouse, which every man of them declined. 

1189. Do you think that the Workhouse test, as now administered in the 
Union of Trim, fully answers its purpose ? 

Decidedly. 

1190. There is a great disinclination on the part of the people to undergo 
• that test ■? 

They will not, generally, accept accommodation in the Workhouse ; I thought 
so from the very commencement ; I considered that the fact would become obvious 
that they woul5 not ; it was for this reason that, in the first instance, before they 
were dissolved, I requested the Guardians to make room to offer the test. 



1191. Do you find that people in extreme destitution will go into the Work- 
house ? 

Decidedly ; if an able-bodied man be in extreme destitution, he will go into 
the Workhouse ; 1 have heard of cases in which they would not, but I have 
never seen one ; I have seen it reported in the public papers that men would 
suffer extreme destitution, even to death, rather tliau go into the Workhouse, 
hut I cannot say that I ever saw such a case. 



1192. Do you know the number of able-bodied 
now? 

(19.4.) o3 



men in the Trim Workhouse 
No, 
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No, I could not state tliat -without Seeing the Weekly Returns; the Work- 
house population of Ireland shifts very much ; they go out and come in in large 
numbers -weekly. 

1193. In your judgment the Workhouse test is available against those who 
can obtain -their subsistence in some way or other without, while it does not 
deter those for whom the House is meant to provide, and who ai’e absolutely 
destitute, from a-railing themselves of it ? 

That is my opinion. 

1194. Are the other Unions which you inspect conducted in a satisfactory 
manner at present for the most part ? 

Some of them are. 

1195. In what points does the management of the Unions differ from one 
another principally ? 

The Unions differ in a gi'eat number of ways ; in the different Boai’ds of 
Guardians different gentlemen take different views of the law, and work it in 
different ways. 

1196. Do you find much difference in tlie manner in which the Workhouse 
itself is managed ? 

In a very great measure ; a very great deal indeed depends upon that ; the 
Workhouses are not generally managed very well. 

1197. In what points are they not managed well ? 

The Board of Guardians very seldom take much trouble in going to look 
over them ; a great number of the Guardians never have been in the body of 
the Workhouse. 

1198. Is there any rule that tiiere shall be a periodical inspection? 

There is a rule that there shall be a Visiting Committee, but they neglect it 
very much, and when it is performed it is done in a very hasty manner. 

1199. You mean that a number of the Guardians go to the Board-room that 
never go into the Workhouse ? 

The Board Room is a building generally in front of the House j it is a build- 
ing separate from the main building. 

1200. You think some Guardians resort to the Board-room without ever visit- 
iue the Workhouse ? 

Very large numbers of them. 

1201. There is a rule requiring them to visit it? 

There is a rule requiring a Visiting Committee for every Workhouse ; there 
is a set of rules which they are supposed to follow up, but they are very inef- 
ficiently performed ; the way in which it is done is this : there are generally 
one or two active men upon the Board of Guardians, and they know it is 
necessary that the rule shall be attended to in some way or other, and generally 
one or two run over the house before the meeting of the Board ; but I do not 
think the duty is efficiently performed. 

1202. Do you know of your o-wu knowledge of the practice of running to the 
AVorkliouse before the meetings of the Board ? 

Ido. 

1203: Is it the rule that the duty shall be performed by a regular Visiting- 
Committee, or else by the Guardians in rotation? 

I believe it is left to the Guardians themselves to determine the -\vay in which 
the duty shall be performed ; it is in some Ujiions done remarkably well, for 
instance, in the Celbridge Union ; I do not think the Visiting Committee ever by 
any accident neglect m^ing a visitation of the Workhouse with great regularity ; 
the Duke of Leinster, one of the Guardians, does so liimself. 

1204. Is the Celbridge Union, generally speaking, well administered ? 

I think it is. 

1205. Is there any other Union in Ireland in which the rates are so low as- 
in the Celbridge Union ? 

Ido 
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I do not exactly know ; at the same time that the rates of the Celbridge Capt. G. Hubani, 
Union are low, the cost of a pauper is very high ; I think the average cost in ^ _ Feb. 1849 
and out of the hospital taken together is about the largest in my district. 

1206. The lowness of the rate arises from the small proportion of paupers 
in the Union, and not from the economy with which they are maintained ? 

I think the Union is a very well administered Union ; but it is very well 
circumstanced ; the paupers are few ; it is the smallest sized House we have ; it 
was constructed “ a 400 house.” 

1207. The rate levied in Celbridge amounts to only 7|d. in the pound, by 
the official Return ; how do you account for that ? 

The very small number of persons that apply for relief. 

1208. How do you account for there being very few persons ? 

The rules of the Workhouse are very stringent. 

1209. Independently of that, has it come within your observation, that there 
is a great deal of employment given in the Union by the landed proprietors, as 
compared with the population ? 

I do not know that that has much to do with it. 

1210. If the fact he so, you are not aware of it ? 

I have heard it ; but I could not of my own knowledge say so, because 1 do 
not know the different properties there. 

1211. Are not there a great many resident gentlemen in that Union? 

There are, and they all attend the Board with great regularity, and m general 
the affairs of the Union are well-managed ? 

1212. The total population of the Celbridge Union does not exceed 25,000? 

I believe so. 

1213. Do you connect the good management of that Union in any respect 
with its small population as compared with otlier Unions ? 

Yes, there are several circumstances which contribute to the good manage- 
ment of that Union. 

1214. Will you state them ? 

In tire first place, I think that the Board of Guardians is very attentive ; 
there are gentlemen vvho attend there regularly ; a great number of the ex-offmo 
Guardians attend there who understand their business ; there area great number 
of resident Guardians in the Union ; another reason is, that there are very lew 
poor habitations throughout the Union. 

1215. The population is not dense, compared with the area, or with the 
valuation \ 

It is not dense. 

1216. Is there not a great deal of grass-land ? 

A great deal of grass-land in that Union. 

121 7. Are the holdings in that Union larger than in other Unions ? 

No; I should think there are other Unions where the holdings are larger; 1 
think the holdings are as large in Dunshaughlin Union, which is the next to 
that. 

1218. What is the number of Electoral Divisions in Celbridge Union ? 

I suppose about 13. 

1219. Can you state whether in genaral the Electoral Divisions in the 
Celbridge Union are coterminous with the boundaiies of individual prope^es , 

I believe not; I only speak from belief; some years ago the Board of Guar- 
dians wished to alter the boundaries of the Electoral Divisions ; I tliink it was 
in consequence of their not being coterminous with the properties. 

1220. This intelligent Board of Guardians, who discharge their functions in 

the manner you have described, wished that the boundaries should be made to a 
greater extent coterminous with the property r’ _ 

I am not quite sure that was the reason, but I think it was. 

119.4.1 0 4 1221. You 
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1221. You stated that the cost of a pauper is high ia Celbridge Union? 

If you take all the paupers, sick and well, those in the hospital and those out, 
it is high. 

1222. How do you account for its being so high? 

^ I account for it thus, that the charge of a patient in the Fever Hospital is the 
highest I have known ; it is 12^. 6d. a week. 

1223. Are the arrangements good ? 

No; I think the arrangements are very bad in that particular. 

1224. But the Poorhouse is well managed ? 

I think the Poorhouse is well managed ; it is clean, and well looked after. 

1225. Is out-door relief administered to the able-bodied in the Celbridffe 
Union ? 

In the last Return I think there was only one person on the out-door relief 
list. 

1226. In how many of the Unions which you inspect is out-door relicX 
administered to the able-bodied at present ? 

In one ; in the Kells Union. 

1227. To a great extent? 

Not to a great extent at present, but it may be before the spring closes. 

1228. Under which of the orders is that ? 

It is a limited order, not under the first section, under the second. 

1229. To what classes doe.s it extend ? 

I am not exactly certain to what classes it extends, but I think it extends tO' 
widows and one child, and to destitute able-bodied labourers with two or more 
children dependent upon them but I think it excludes single able-bodied men. 

1230. But that is the only order at present existing throughout your wholfe 
district ? 

Unless there has been one issued since I left Ireland. 

1231. How many was the Workhouse at Celbridge calculated to hold? 

It was built for 400 persons. 

1232. Is it full? 

It is very nearly; the last time I visited it was upon last Saturday week ; it 
was getting rather full then. 

1233. And there is one person receiving out-door relief ? 

I think there is only one there. 

1234. Could thev give out-door relief to any person if the Workhouse was- 
not full? 

That was under the first section of the Act ; it is a very usual thing when the- 
AVorkhouses are not full to give relief under the first section, 

1235. The pauperism of the Union, however, does not amount quite to 401 
persons ? 

Rather more than that; the Workhouse is a Workhouse built for 400; but 
since the house has been built they have made an addition to the Infirmary 
department, in which they have at present 16 women with natural children ; at 
least that number was in it when I visited it on Saturday week ; they also made- 
some extension in the upper part of the house. 

1236. How many do you suppose there were in the whole ? 

I should think there were about 412 or 414. 

1237. Then the pauperism of the Union was under 420 persons, you think r 

I think it was ; but I shall get an accurate Return. 

1238. It appears by the Parliamentary Return, that the average number of 
inmates in the Workhouse of Celbridge in the month of September was only 
186, and you say it has increased now to upwards of 400; has that been a 

Steady- 
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steady and progi’essive increase, or did it occur at any particular time, and under Capt. G. Huband. 

any peculiar circumstances ? 

I think it was a steady increase. 27 th Feb. 1849 . 

1239. Do you think it is likely to be progressive? 

No ; at this time of the year persons will go out for the cultivation of the 
land. 

1240. You consider the pauperism to be now about at its maximum? 

Ido. 

1241. Although tliat Union is small, a very considerable number of rich men 
live ill it? 

A very large number. 

1242. Does the Duke of Leinster live in it ? 

He does. 

1243. Does Colonel White, of Woodlands, live in it? 

He does. 

1244. Is Lord Cloncurry a resident there too ? 

I do not think he resides there ; his son resides there, and Mr. Lawless. 

1245. Does Lord Donoughmore live in that Union? 

He resides in the South Dublin Union. 

1246. Is Castletmvn in that Union? 

Castletown is close to the town of Celbridge, and the late Colonel Conolly 
resided tliere; his son resides there now. 

1247 . You state that you apprehend that the number may possibly be lessened 
by persons going out of the Workhouse for the purpose of cultivating the land ; 
do you mean cultivating their own land, or the land of other persons? 

Not their own land, b^ecause if they had land of their own, they would not be 
admissible into the Workhouse. 

1248. Are there not persons admitted into the Workhouse wdio have land of 
their own ? 

I should think not in that Union. 

1249 . You were understood to say, that the Guardians of Trim were indisposed 
to adopt your suggestions and recommendations for the management of the 
Union ; to what feeling do you attribute that stubbornness on their part r 

I consider that they were resolved to have out-door relief ; I am afraid that 
some of them thought that they would benefit personally by it ; I am sorry to 
say so, but I am sworn to tell my opinion fully ; I believe that was one of the 
reasons ; I am afi’aid it was. 

1250. In what way do you imagine that they considered that they would be 
benefited by it? 

That is only my private opinion ; I have no grounds, except my own opinion, 
to go by. 

1251. What is your belief as to the reasons which made them conceive that 
they should derive personal benefit from it ? 

I believe that out-door relief does in the main benefit persons who have small 
tenants. 

1252. Will you state how ? 

Because it enables them to pay their rent. 

1253. The rent of what? 

Their lodgings ; there are few persons in Ireland who are not landlords of 
some sort or other; if a man only roofs over a ditch, and throw's a board from 
the bank across the ditch, he lets lodgings to somebody. 

1254. It is presumed that the tenement in which such lodgers as you allude 
to live, is under the 4/. rating ? 

I do not see that that follows, not necessarily. 

(19.4.) P 1255. Practically 
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1255. Practically, in the suburbs of villages or small towns are not the houses 
imder 4/. ? 

In the majority of villages I should say that an occupier on the outskirts 
does not pay more than that. 



1256. The question is not what the occupier pays, but what they are rated at.^ 
I should think under 4/. in the outskirts and in the bye-lanes. 

1257. If the house is occupied by a single family, it is presumed that the rent 
derived from it cannot be very great ? 

It might be a great rent to pay IL for it, if it was in bad repair. 



1258. What do you consider the average rent of houses in the suburbs of 
owns and villages which are occupied only by one family, and rated under the 
4 1. valuation ? 

I could not make a guess at the rent, it varies so much ; it goes from 4 1. down 
to a pound or 15 s. 

1259. That is when it is let to a single family ? 

I do not know that they malie terms about letting to a single family ; many 
of those houses have several families in them. 



1260. When there are in a house several families, does not each of those fami- 
lies pay rent to somebody or other ? 

I think the rent is paid by one family, and the others are either immediate 
relations or the lodgers of the person paying the rent. 

1261. Are you aware that there are proprietors of houses in suburbs of towns 
and villages who let their houses to different families or lodgers ? 

Yes, I mentioned that. 

1262. Then if the immediate lessor of a house lets a small house to four 
families, which, when it was built, was intended to hold but one family, he will 
get a much larger rent in all probability than a person who lets a similar house 
to a single family ? 

Decidedly. 

1263. Then such an immediate lessor can easily afford to pay a share of the 
poor-rate which falls upon him, while the person who lets to a single family feels 
his share of the rate to be a heavy deduction from his rent ? 

I could not say that universally, because it would depend upon whether the 
man got lodgers or not, whether he could afford to pay it ; he might have locIgei*s 
at one time of the year, and he might not have at another. 

1264. With respect to owners of tenements under 4/., are not they e.xemptecl 
by law ? 

They are. 

1265. With reference to the possibility of letting lodgings, or the tenants 
getting persons of their own family to live with them, may not the lessor under 
various sealed orders, be distinctly interested in the amount of relief that is 
g’iven 1 

Yes. 

1266. Therefore for that class of persons there is no economical check to 
induce them to withhold out-door relief, but there is a great personal interest to 
induce them to give it ? 

I should say so. 

1267. Have there been revisals of the valuations within your district ? 

Of the whole valuation of the Union there have been none. 

1268. Have there been of particular places ? 

There has been no re-valuation, except of individual holdings. 

1269. Has the tendency of the revisals of the valuation been to lower the 
valuation, or to raise it ? 

I think, upon the whole, the tendency has been to lower it ; but there have been 
a good number of holdings raised in the valuations. 

1270. Must 
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1270. Must not the number of 4/. tenements, of exempted tenements, be Caj>u G. Huhand. 

increased in proportion to the lowering of the valuation ? 

In a very small degree ; I should say it has had very little effect upon those, 

because the appeals against the valuation seldom come fi-om persons rated so low 

as that. 

1271. But in proportion as there have been revisions of the valuation, and tlie 
valuation has been lowered, must not the consequence of that be to lower the 4 1. 
valuation whenever a revision takes place with a lowering? 

If the revision took place upon tliose holdings that are rated a little above 4/., 
they might be brought into that class ; but I do not think such a thing has 
occurred to any extent ; generally the revisions of the valuation, which have 
been made in my district, have been upon appeals against the valuation to the 
revising A^aluator ; they are nearly always persons rated far above 4/. who make 
the appeal. 

1272. With reference to the effect of out-door relief, you have spoken of its 
effect upon rents : you have stated that under certain circumstances the owners 
of houses may have an inducement to wish for out-door relief to be given for 
their own personal benefit? 

On the very low class of houses. 

1273. Do you conceive that there may be any inducement of a similar kind in 
respect to wages on the part of that class of persons who have to pay for 
labour? 

Yes, I do. 

1274. They imagine, that by procuring an order for out-door relief, they will 
be enabled to get their labour cheaper ? 

They conceive that it has that effect. 

1275. You mentioned that the Guardians of Trim were anxious to obtain out- 
door relief for able-bodied paupers ; was it all the Guardians who were so 
anxious, or was it the majority who are generally constituted of elected Guar- 
dians, and not of ex-officio Guardians? 

I can only speak of those who were present on the day previous to the time 
of the dissolution of their Board. I can only give my impression ; I cannot 
exactly say that I have any further reason than, as I have said before, the impres- 
sion upon my mind at tlie time. I was not aware that there was any ex-officio 
Guardian present that day till long afterwards. They w'ere all elected Guardians 
that were there except one, I believe. They were so very obstinate and so deter- 
mined to have an order for out-door relief, that I was strongly impressed with the 
opinion that they must have some motive for pressing for out-doorrelief. 

1276. Is not the majority usually at the Board of Guardians composed of 
elected Guardians, and not ex-officio Guardians? 

Generally. 

1277. Is it not usually the case, when any important matter in a Union is 
likely to be decided, that there is a gTeat attendance of all the Guardians ? 

If there is an election of officers, or anything of that kind, there is generally a 
full attendance; everybody comes then. 

1278. Is there not a note always sent by the clerk to all the Guardians before- 
hand, announcing to each Guardian that on such a day there is a meeting of the 
Board to take place, and that such and such resolutions are to be taken into 
consideration ? 

Such should be done. 

1279. Then they know before-hand the object for which they are called 
together; and do not they then attend in great numbers, in order to decide upon 
this subject? 

Generally they do. 

1280- Take such a case as a question about giving out-door relief ; would not 
tlie question of giving out-door relief to able-bodied persons be a subject that 
would be considered by the Board of sufficient importance to call together a 
large attendance of the Guardians ? 
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At the Trim Union there -was not a very large attendance that day ; I think 
there -were only two ex-offi,do Guardians there. 

1281. How many of the elected Guardians attended? 

I should think 10 of them • I am only speaking from memory. 

1282. Then the 10 were in greater numbers than the two ? 

The elected Guardians were clearly the majority, whatever the number was. 

T283. Were the two ex-officio Guardians who attended upon that occasion in 
favour of giving* out-door relief? 

One of them, I think, was not ^ the other I did not personally know ; I did not 
know what his opinions were upon that day, for I did not know that he liad 
been there till some time afterwards ; but the other whom I knew was not very 
much inclined to give it, but he yielded to the others. 

1284. So that it was decided by the overwhelming majority of the elected 
Guardians who had an interest in the question, as has been already shown ? 

No, I cannot say that j that is only matter of opinion j it is the only way I 
have to account for their extraordinary obstinacy, because it was somethino- 
remarkable. ‘ ° 

1285. Then it was by a majority of the elected Guardians that out-door relief 
was decided to be given ? 

It was not given; they did not get the order; the Board was dissolved. 

1 286. Can you explain the reasons why, in your opinion, the elected Guardians 
would be inclined to give out-door relief ? 

From their position, as small holders of property, they were more likely persons 
to be interested than Landlords of a superior class ; it would be more for their 
interest, and that may have been their reason, or they may have been intimidated • 
they may have been afraid of the consec^uences of refusing out-door relief; per- 
sonal fear may have influenced them, because it has influenced other Boards 
of Guardians. 

^ 1287. In point of fact, do you know that any one of them had a pecuniary 
interest in the matter ? i j 

In point of fact, I do not know anything about any individual of them ■ I have 
no reason for supposing it, except so far as accounting for their extraordinary 
obstinacy, which would lead me to think either that they had some personal 
interest in it, or that they were very much frightened : those gentlemen were 
more obstinate in refusing to guard off the out-door relief than any body of men 
I ever was amongst; I can only account for their extraordinary obstinacy in the 
way I have described. 



1288. Is there any particular class of persons in Ireland, in your judo-ment 
who are extremely anxious to get out-door relief for the able-bod'ied paupe“s ? ’ 

Persons who let lodgings. ^ ^ 



1289. In the Trim Union? 

In the Trim Union ; I have no knowledge of 
have mentioned having auy dii*ect interest. 



any persons further than those I 



1290. You have no knowledge of any influence being exercised beyond the 
Board of Guardians themselves ? 

Not in that Union. 



Ipl. Are you of opinion that a very considerable influence is exercised over 
^le lower class of Guardians and over the Rate-payers in Ireland by the Roman 
Catholic clergy r ■' 

I should suppose that there was. 



1292, Have you any reason to believe that the Roman Catholic clergy 
™couragiiig a demand for the extension of out- 
door relief in the Unions generally with which you are conversant ? 

Ido not think that I have any more reason for supposing so than any of your 
Lordships may have from what has been stated in the public papers; I have seen 
It so stated m the public papers ; I cannot say that those matters have come 
under my own immediate knowledge. If I were asked about particular instances, 

Ido 
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I do not think that I could give any instances of that sort ; "whatever influence Capt. G. Hul/aiuf^ 

is cxcercised by the Roman Catholic clergy must be. exercised in private, and it 

would not come under my cognizance officially. 

1293. Within the Unions which you inspect, has it not come within your 
cognizance that direct influence is excercised by the Roman Catholic clergy to 
promote out-door relief to the able-bodied persons? 

No clergy of any denomination attend at Boards of Guardians ; they do not 
come across me there officially; any influence they may exercise over their 
flocks must be exercised in private ; that does not come under my cognizance. 

1294. Do you know any instances of Roman Catholic clergymen attending 
meetings of Boards of Guardians, and urging upon those Boards the expediency 
of giving out-door relief to the poor ? 

I do not think I ever saw Roman Catholic clergymen attend Boards of 
Guardians unless by leave of the Guardians ; I remember an occasion on which 
I did see a Roman Catholic clergyman come, but I think it "was by the invita- 
tion of the Guardians ; it was in the Naas Union, some time last year, when 
they applied for out-door relief for able-bodied persons ; I think a clergyman 
came from tlie Electoral Division of Downings, representing his flock as very 
destitute. 

1295. What representation did he make of the state of his flock to the Board 
of Guardians? 

'J'hat they "were in extreme distress. 

1296. Did the Board of Guardians, upon tliat representation, apply for a 
sealed order to get out-door relief? 

I do not know whether it"was upon tliat occasion that they applied for a sealed 
order to authorize them to relieve able-bodied persons out of the Workhouse, 
but they did apply for such, and got it ; but there was no man relieved 
under it. 

1297. Was the Workhouse full? 

It was. 

1298. Are the Committee to understand that you do not know of any influence 
having been used by Roman Catholic clergymen to induce Boards of Guardians 
by their representations to grant out-door relief? 

It is very hard to separate my knowledge from my opinions. 

1299. Then "will you give the Committee the benefit, first of your knowledge, 
and then of your opinions ? 

I do not recollect having seen any Roman Catholic clergyman at a Board of 
Guardians, except upon one occasion I have mentioned, and, I think, one more ; 
but I really forget what that second occasion was which brought the Roman 
Catholic clergyman to the Board : I do not recollect having seen Roman Catholic 
clergymen at the Board of Guardians in my district, except in the cases I have 
stated ; one of which was in Naas, and I think his representation was the cause 
•of the question being debated as to whether they should ask for out-door relief ; 

I think that was the cause of the Board deliberating upon the subject. They got 
the order for out-door relief, but they never relieved any person under it : we took 
part of that clergyman’s flock into the Workhouse. 

1300. But he was anxious to obtain out-door relief? 

Decidedly he was. 

1301. That was in a case of great destitution? 

The destitution was represented by him as being very great in his part of the 
-country, and the Guardians got an order for out-door relief to able-bodied 
persons, but no one received relief under it. 

1302. Is there much complaint in the Unions under your inspection of the 
size of those Unions ? 

There were some complaints at one time of the Unions being large ; I noticed 
them as I usually do : when T hear any complaint I generally make a note of it- 
The Boundary Commissioners altered the size of these Unions, by forming others ; 

'but it seemed to me that they were generally objected to. 
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Capt^ G, HuJiand. 1303. Were they altered ? 

S 7 th Fe^xSiiQ The Commissioners proposed alterations of the boundaries; but the persons 
— who had originally complained of the Unions being too large, upon their being 
informed that they were going to be diminished, seemed to show dissatisfaction. 

1304. They seemed rather inclined to remain as they were ? 

Voc •’ 



1305. You ai-e aware that the size of the Unions in Leinster is considerably 
less, on the average, than in Munster and in Connaught ? 

Cousiderably. 

1306. At the time when any disinclination was expressed by the Board of 
Guardians to a foitlier subdivision of Unions, were they not in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to the way in which the expense of building new Workhouses was to 
be defrayed ? 

I cannot say, as I wa.s not then present at their Boards, but I do not think 
that they could have had any doubt about that. 

1307. In what way do you think that there could be no doubt? 

One of my reasons for recommending Unions should be diminished in size 
was, that in most of the Unions in my district the Workhouses required enlaro-e- 
ment ; many Unions had auxiliary houses, and things of that kind, and I con- 
sidered iLat it would not be much more expensive to the Unions if tliev increased 
the number of Workhouses permanently. 

1308. You mean even if lie expense were defrayed at their own charo-e, and 

they were not assisted in it iu the same way in which they were assisted%v the 
btate originally in the construction of the first Union Workhouses ? ^ 

My impression is that it would be a saving to the Unions. 

1309. From the better administration which it would facilitate ? 

Much better administration. 

^10. Have you auxiliary Workhouses in your district ? 



Are you enabled to enforce the same regularity and discipline in an 
auxiliarv' Workhouse taken for the occasion that you would in a house orieinallv 
built lor Workliouse purposes ? a j 

It will quite depend upon the person chosen to be master. 

1312. Can yon maintain, in an auxiliary house, the same classification and 
tne same protection that you have in a house expressly built for the purpose? 

Sometimes you have better classification in an auxiliary house, because tve 

thfraf alto- 

equally tipon the order and discipline of 
M auxiliary house, as you would upon the order and discipline of a Workhouse 
built tor the purpose ' ^ 

If I were given the choice whether I would have a Workhouse built for the 
tlie^purpoL^” auxiliary house, I should certainly take the Workhouse built for 

maintenance of order and discipline 
WorkhouL^test': ’°''*** *** efficient part of the 

is ' **''' Workhouse test acts most beneficially where the discipline 

1315. What should you assign as the reason for the same parties who wished 
for the reduction of the size of the Union now being against it ? 

I he fickleness that is generally apparent in the opinions of the Boards ; they 
are 1 eiy fickle and changeable in their opinions ; they are of one opinion one 
<ly. and a month after you may go to the same Board, and find that their 
opinions are changed, and they may change hack again the next month. Their 
own expectations of \diat will he done by the Legislature very often alter the 
newspape^ Guardians, as likewise do articles which" they read in the 

1316. You 
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1316. You speak of Leinster? Cept.Q.Buband, 

I think it is very generally the case. ^^" 1849 . 

1317. Are you aware of many complaints that have been made of the size of 

the Electoral Divisions ? 

Those complaints have been, as far as 1 know, very limited in my district; 

I have occasionally heard complaints, but very few have reached my ears. 

1318. You have stated that the Unions within your district are smaller in 
area than the Unions in Connaught and Munster ; are not, practically, the 
Electoral Divisions smaller likewise? 

The Electoral Divisions are smaller than in the west and the south : when 
I was in the south in Munster, I thought that some of the Unions were rather 
large. 

1319. Has attention been paid to the boundaries of properties in the formation 
of Unions in your district ? 

Unless I had access to the maps of the properties, I could not answer that 
question : I believe that when the Unions were formed, in the first instance, under 
the law as it then stood, the arrangements were made iu a great measure in 
accordance with the wishes of the landed proprietors, and the alteration of the law 
is what has made it desirable to alter the boundaries of tlie Electoral Divisions : 

I think that opinions on both the Unions, and on the Electoi-al Divisions, have 
altered with the law ; it is the alteration of the law that has made persons desirous 
of changing the boundai’ies. 

1320. In what respect ? 

I think when the law first came into operation there was a great disinclination 
on the part of persons to enter the Workhouses, and that the effort then made 
was to get larger Unions, in order to spread the charge for the repayment of the 
loans for the building the Workhouses over as large a space as possible ; and as 
lono- as the Workhouses were not very full, that did well enough; but the 
moment the Workhouses began to fill, practical inconvenience was felt, and it is 
now considered desirable to diminish Unions: I think that what I have men- 
tioned was the cause of Unions being formed so large at first. 

1321. And, perhaps, when the power of giving out-door relief was increased, 
there was also a corresponding wish to diminish the size of the Electoral Divi- 
sions? 

I believe that was the reason. 

1322. In 3 mur own judgment, do you conceive that the moderation of the size 
of the Unions, and also the moderation of the size of the Electoral Divisions, has 
a tendency to promote the due administration of the Poor Law, or the reverse? 

My opinion is, that the size of the Union should not be so large as that you 
would not be able to see and know the persons applying for relief from all parts 
of it ; it is the area of inspection that I look to as most important. 

1323. In relation to the attendance of the Guardians, do not you think it of 
the first importance that the Board of Guardians should be well attended, more 
especially by the e.v-officio Guardians ? 

I think it is very necessary that the Board of Guardians should be attended by 
the ex-officio Guardians. 

1324. Do not you think that their attendance will be in proportion to the 
facility with which their attendance is given, and that if it involves jouruies of 
20 or 25 miles in a day, you can hardly rely upon their attendance being con- 
stant ? 

I think if the Union be very large, you will not secure the attendance of the 
ex^officio Guardians ; but, on the other hand, I think that if you diminish the 
size of the Electoral Divisions, you will also diminish the attendance of the 
Guardians along with it. 

1325. You think it would have the effect of limiting the attention of the 

proprietors to their own properties, and that they would not give the same 
attention to the general business of the Union ? . 

I think so ; I think that they would not attend to the general business of the 
Union. 
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1326. Will you state your opinion with respect to lessening the size of the 
Electoral Divisions ? 

I do not attach much importance to lessening the size of the Electoral 
Divisions, in the expectation that pauperism will be lessened thereby ; my 
opinion is probably peculiar upon that subject. 

1327. Do you I’put much stress upon making them nearly coterminous with 
the properties of the different landowners, on the principle of each man taking- 
care of his own poor ? 

I dissent altogether from that opinion; I do not think that such limitations 
would work beneficially to the public in general. 

1328. Will you state your reasons.^ 

My reasons are these: I tliink that every man has certain public duties to 
perform : at present a man is under some obligation to perform them in self- 
defence, but 1 think that should each man he charged with the care of the poor 
on his own property only, the consequence of that will be that he will not give 
that attention to public duties which he otherwise would, being personally 
interested in the general welfare of his neighbour, as at present : durino* mV 
attendance at Boards of Guardians I frequently observe, that wdien the Guar- 
dians of a district have done their own business, they go off, and leave the 
others to do the best they can for themselves. 

1329. Do not you think that if every man takes care of himself, tbe whole 
will be taken care of? 

No; because there are some individuals who cannot take care of themselves ; 
I apprehend that it would drive the most valuable and most intelligent class 
aw'ay from the administration of the affairs of tbe Union; I am afraid that all 
the educated gentlemen, and the persons who are useful business-men, would 
withdraw themselves, and leave the affairs of the Union solely to those pei*sons 
who are not, I think, very capable of managing them ; I do not like to see the 
affairs of the Union left solely to the elected Guardians ; I do uot think they 
work w'ell. 

1330. You have stated j^our resistance to out-door relief as being a si-stem. 
that you thought might be dangerous? 

I disapprove of it ; I always did. 

1331. Do you think that the employment of the able-bodied poor has a ten- 
dency, more or less, to render out-door relief unnecessary ? 

Of course employment will lessen it. 

1332. Supposing a very large Electoral Division, in which there are various 
properties united, has the possessor of any one of those properties the same 
inducement to give employment for labour as if the Electoral Division were 
smaller, and it were more or less coterminous with his own estate ? 

He has not the same inducement that he would have if his own property were 
the area of taxation ; but I do not think that that inducement would act for the 
benefit of the public ; I think if he be aware of his own interest, he has an 
inducement ; I think it is from not clearly seeing his own interest that he at pre- 
sent does not feel the same inducement. ^ 



1333. In what respect would he have the same inducement? 

In keeping the paupers off the Union. 

1334. ^ Has a man the same inducement to keep pauperism off a very large 
(hstnet in which he has less personal concern that he -would have in a smaller 
district in which he had more personal concern ? 

No, he has not. 



1335. Take the case of an owner of 100 or 200 acres in an Electoral Division 
consisting of 10,000, can he give employment except upon the land which is in 
ms own possession belonging to himself ? 

holds employment personally upon that which lie 



1336. In proportion as the area of taxation is smaller, will not the 
whjch he gives tell directly upon the amount of rates which lie has 
that reduced area of taxation ? 



employment 
to pay upon 
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It Will ; but the employment which he gives will be to persons on other people’s 
properties ; most likely lie will have the benefit' of their labour, and no charge 
for their relief when they fall destitute. 

1337. Will not he have the benefit of their labour in both cases, and will not 
he have a more effectual relief from rate in the one case than in the other? 

He will be relieved from his rate at the expense of his neighbours. 

1338. How at the expense of his neighbours ? 

I conceive that if it were possible to carry out the suggested system to such 
extent that every person would have his own property formed into an area of 
taxation by itself, he would keep upon his property a very few persons only ; con- 
sequently there would not be any surplus labourers ; in that case, you could not 
work the estates ; you require surplus labour. 

1339. If he requires labour for the profitable w'orking of his estate, and has 
it not, as your answer supposes, upon his own estate, will he not, for his own 
interest, get it from tlie estate of another ? 

He will get the benefit of it. 

1340. Supposing a person so circumstanced, and not having labour enough 
upon his own estate to work his own estate profitably, will he not, for the surplus 
labour he requires, be constrained for his own sake to draw upon the labour- 
market of his neighbours ? 

He will. 

1341. Then in that respect, even if there were a reduced area of taxation, the 
owner of such reduced area of taxation w'ould draw upon other properties for 
the surplus labour he requires, thereby relieving his neighbours as well as 
himself? 

I doubt whether such would be the effect ; this is what I conceive would 
happen ; he brings a number of labourers into his neighbourhood, and he gives 
them only temporary employment ; he does not support them permanently : 
suppose drainage works are about being executed ; if a gentleman purposes to 
drain his estate, he will require a very strong force indeed to do that work ; 
he may draw men from all parts into his employment, which lasts but a com- 
paratively short time ; the works beiug complete, he has nothing more to do 
with them ; the work performed by these labourers returns the employer a good 
per-centage ; but the work being executed, he has nothing further to say to their 
support ; he has had the benefit of their work ; somebody else has to support 
them subsequently. 

1342. And they have had the benefit of his wages? 

For the time they have. 

1343. Is not the account closed between them? 

Yes, but the account is not closed between them and the Union. 

1344. Is not it a beneficial thing that he should so employ the people ? 

I should think under present circumstances employment is very desirable. 

1345. You say that a person who undertakes large drainage works upon his 
property generally brings a great number of strangers upon it ; do not you 
generally find, that where a large drainage work is undertaken by a proprietor, 
he limits his employment to those wiio belong to his property, or to the immediate 
neighbourhood ? 

Upon any of the properties that I am in the habit of seeing there w'ould not 
be sufficient for a large drainag-e work ; I only speak of the district that I am 
in ; I do not conceive that in that district there are the number of persons living 
upon the estates who could commence and finish drainage works upon them ; I 
think it would be requisite .to get labourers from a distance to assist. 

1346. You speak of what you have known from your ow’u experience ? 

Yes, in the district I am in at present. 

1347. You also conceive that the support of the aged and infirm members of 
the families of labourers so employed will be a burthen upon the rates of their 
own Electoral Divisions, and not of the Electoral Divisions of the person who 
employs their labour? 

1 think so. 
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1348. Miglit it not happen every year -with respect to common harvest-work, 
that a man would be able to get his haivest labourers from his neiglibour’s pro- 
perty without having to support them in the winter ? 

I conceive that that happens every year. 

1349. Do yon conceive it to be any disadvantage to Ireland, that a great 
number of the able-bodied poor of Ireland should migrate into England for the 
pvirpose of obtaining harvest-work ; is that an evil, or a benefit ? 

That is a thing that requires a great deal of reflection to answer ; I consider 
it only a temporary benefit in the end ; I should say it is an evil ; it is a 
temporary benefit, because it supplies their present wants. 

1350. In that respect, whether the parties find that temporary employment 
in Lincolnshire, or whether they find it upon drainage works on a neighbouring’ 
estate, the temporary benefit would be the same, would it not? 

Yes ; but I think it is an ultimate evil ; I think that if those persons who come 
over to England for the harvest had not that advantage, they would take to 
labour in their own country ; I believe that it is the habit of those persons to 
idle in then own country during the rest of the year upon the money which 
they make in a short time in this. 

1351. Then, do you think it would be better for Ireland if no Irish labourers 
came over to England and earned money during the harvest, and returned back 
to Ireland with that money in their pockets r 

I think it would ultimately be best for themselves that they did not. Were 
the system this, that men who were very industrious in their own country came 
over here for the harvest-work during a part of the year when their services 
were not required in their own neighbourhood, and with the intention of making 
money for the purpose of laying it by, that would be beneficial to their 
country; but under the present system I do not think that Ireland derives 
much benefit, because I believe that the s^tem at present is to come to England 
during the harvest, and having raised a sufficient sum of money, to return home, 
and having paid their rent, to exist in idlene.ss during the rest of the year* 
these persons are always liable to fall into utter destitution, having no resources. 

1352. Do you think that those parties could obtain employment if they staved 

at home ? r j j 3 

They have got into such a system that I do not think they could. 

1353. In the present state of Ireland, is there employment for the able- 
bodied poor, more especially in the Provinces of Connaught and Munster? 

My former answer applied rather to the whole country : in reference to the 
west and south, I should say there was not employment for the people ; but 
in Ulster and -Leinster I think there is sufficient, if the land were under a 
good system of cultivation. 

I3o4. \\ here there is not a good system of cultivation to afford employment 
to the peasantry, is not it advantageous to the peasantry to obtain employment 
elsewhere ? ^ ^ 

To them personally it is. 

1355. Does the difficulty which exists in Ireland arise from the over popu- 
lation, the excess of people as compared with the capital and the means of 
employing labour ? 

The west and south, from all I can hear, is very much over-populated ; I 
have no opportunity of knowing personally, except fi-om public report. 

1356. You speak of those persons being injured as to their habits of industry 
by coming over here and earning money during the harvest, in consequence of 
which they are apt to remain in indolence the rest of the year ? 

I believe it has that effect. 

135i . Is it to that national defect, the want of energy and industry, that you 
attribute a considerable portion of the present misery of Ireland ? ^ 

The populatiott is so different in different parts of Ireland, that I could not give 
an answer which would apply to the whole Kingdom, because in parts of the 
country I think the inhabitants are indolently disposed, and in other parts I 
think they are not. ^ 



1358. Will 
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1358. Will you state in ^hich ? capi. O. Uul,a.i. 

When I was in the south of Ireland I thought that the extreme western — ~ 
population were not so industrious a class as the population of the east coast 27 '^' Ftb. 1849 . 
and tlie north ; the east coast men seem to be industrious enough. 

1359- What effect do you think is produced by out-door relief to the able- 
bodied poor upon the habits and industry of the people? 

I think it has the same effects which usually follow when any person gets a 
subsistence without working ; I do not think it is likely to forward their 
industrious habits. 

1360. Would not there be great risk if the area of taxation were coterminous 
with the exact boundaries of properties of its giving proprietors an inducement 
to clear their estates, relying upon the supply of labourers which they could get 
from their neighbours ? 

I should say that would be a certain consequence. 

1361. Do you Icnow cases of close parishes in England, that is to say, parishes 
entirely the property of one owner r 

I have no knowledge of the way in which those things in English parishes 
are conducted, but I recollect having seen in the newspapers a statement made 
by Mr. Buller upon that subject. 

1302. With respect to the Trim Union, what was tlie reason of the dissolution 
of that Board ? 

I am not cogui 2 ant of the thoughts of the Commissioners ; but, as far as I can 
collect, the Commissioners judged that they were not equal to the duties ; I 
think they complained that they were not; they neglected for a long time to 
provide for the clothing of the paupers, and for the feeding of the paupers ; 
indeed their owm Clerk had noted on the Minutes three or four consecutive 
w'eeks that the Board did not provide for the clothing and the food of the 
persons in the Workhouse, and they rendered themselves so far incapable of 
admitting persons to the Workhouse, inasmuch as they had no clothes to pnt 
upon them, and there were numbers of the poor in the Workhouse the last day 
I saw them in their own clothing, which, of course, was a thing likely to be 
destructive to the health of the inmates. I believe that was the chief reason for 
which the Board was dissolved, and not so much in consequence of their 
resistance to my representations. 1 believe the want of food and clothing had 
more effect witli the Commissioners. 

1363. W’^ere those circumstances of want of food and clothing reported 
by you ? 

As fai’ as I remember; I think I must have taken notice of that circumstance, 
because it was upon their Minutes three or four times by their own Clerk. 

1364. They wished to give out-door relief, but out-door relief could not be 
granted to the able-bodied without an order from the Commissioners ? 

They could not give relief to any able-bodied persons without a sealed order ; 
it is necessary before that sealed order is issued that the Commissioners should 
be satisfied that the W'orkhouse is full; they had filled tlieir Workhouse exactly 
in Trim. 

1365. Was the order granted upon the first application from the Guardians ? 

In the Trim Union they did not get one at all ; they were dissolved. 

1366. Thev never had an order? 

No. 

1367. Have the Vice-Guardians ever had an order for out-door relief? 

No. 

1368. No out-door relief has ever been given in Trim ? 

Not to the able-bodied. 

1369. Has any order been given by the Commissioners for out-door relief? 

None ; they relieve under the first section of the Act, which at all, times the 

Boards of Guardians can do without any order. 

1370. Who made the complaints respecting the improper condition of the 
clothing and of the food; was it merely brought to the knowledge of the Com- 

(19.4.) Q 2 missioners 
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missioners in consequence of the Minutes of the Board, or were any complaints 
made? 

I do not know that any complaints were made to the Commissioners before 
my report on the occasion I went down about the out-door relief ; I had spoken 
to one of the Guardians myself upon that subject a month previously. 

1371. About the clothing and the food? 

About the clothing, not the food. It is necessary that the Board of Guardians 
should give orders for both clothing and food, and they neglected for several 
weeks to do so ; I had not been round to the Union during those weeks ; when 
I went down about the out-door relief, 1 noted this matter, among others. 

1372. What had been the consequence of their not giving proper orders 
respecting clothing and food ? 

Tliey were disabled from taking persons into their Workhouse, so as to guard 
off the necessity of giving out-door relief to the able-bodied. 

1373. Was the Workhouse full under that Board of Guardians? 

Very nearly ; when the Vice-Guardians came in, they cleared the House out 
of a somewhat large number of children whose parents were outside, and they 
made vacancies immediately. 

1374. Do you suppose that any paupers who ought to have been admitted 
were refused admission by the Board of unpaid Guardians? 

I could not say, unless I was present at the Admission Boards, and saw the 
applicants. 

1375. Have you any reason to believe that such was the case? 

If I were to believe their own statement, it must have been so, because they 
stated that there was a necessity for out-door relief to the able-bodied; and, 
according to what they said, one would suppose that a great number of persons 
applied that ought to get in ; but the result has shown that that could not have 
been the case. 

1376. Was any complaint made to your knowledge by the rate-pavers of the 
Union of the conduct of the Board of Guardians? 

I do not recollect that there was. 

1377. Was any complaint made of the conduct of the Vice-Guardians? 

I think there was. 

1378. Wliat complaint was made by the rate-payers, or any portion of them? 

I did not investigate that complaint; but there was some complaint made, 

which one of our temporary Inspectors investigated, but I believe it was very 
trifling; they said there were some persons on the relief list that ought not to 
be ; but the cases were very few. 

1379. Are the Committee right in collecting, from your evidence, that the 

advantage gained by the appointment' of Vice-Guardians to that Union has, in 
fact, been a considerable diminution of the expenditure? * 

I think it has ; I should say very considerable, compared with what it would 
have been had the old Board remained. 

1380. Are the Vice-Guardians at present in the Union? 

They are. 

1381 . Do you think it necessary to continue them 1 

I should like, until things settle in the country, that they should be 
■continued. 

1382. What do you mean by “ until things settle in the country ”? 

1 think the public mind is very unsettled as to what will take place in that 
countrj^ ; I do not think that the Guardians would be steady just now • they 
might make another attempt to give out-door relief to the able-bodied. 

1383. What would be the consequence of that? 

The expense to the Union would be very considerable, 

1384', That would fall upon the rate-payers ? 



1385. The 
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1385. The elected Guardians are rate-payers? 

They are. 

1386. Then you think it is better to take care of people’s affairs for them than 
■±0 let them take care of their own affairs ? 

As far as my experience has gone, I think that their affairs are generally 
much better taken care of for them than by themselves. 



Capt. G. Unhand. 
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1387. Of course that principle would lead you to think that Vice-Guardians 
would be better all over the United Kingdom than elected Guardians ? 

It is my opinion ; but I should not wish to see the Boards of Guardians dis- 
solved, but I should like to see paid Guardians to do the work ; I should like 
others to have the superintendence of them; but I should like to see the real 
work done by men who are paid for their work. 



1388. Does your experience lead you to say that the work at Trim, under a 
paid Guardian, is better executed than the work which you describe as being 
well executed by unpaid Guardians at Celbridge ? 

I think the work is done better at Trim ; if you go into the Trim Workhouse 
you *find all the men there employed ; now at Celbridge they were not so 
industrious ; that is the only fault that I find at Celbridge. 



1389. In the Workhouses under your superintendence is there much applica- 
tion of the labour -test by employing the paupers ? 

1 endeavour to get it, but I cannot say that there is much. 

1390. In which of the Workhouses does it exist ? 

I do not think there is a good system of labour in any of them. 

1391. What labour has been introduced ? 

In all my Workhouses they make up clotliing for the house ; they purchase 
the materials, and makeup the clothing, and in most of them they make shoes. 

1392. What is done with the shoes ? 

They are for the use of the inmates- 

1393. Not for sale ? 

No, there is no sale. 

1394. Do you think that this operates as a labour-test to deter persons from 
•coming in? 

I think, if effectually carried out, it would. 

1395. Do you mean that handicraft labour, as distinguished from breaking 
■stones, or any labour of that description, operates as a labour-test? 

In a Workhouse where there are a very large number of inmates, you must 
give persons work which they are capable of ; we give stone-breaking to those 
persons who are not equal to handicraft trades, and those who have a turn for it 
we put to shoemaking a^tailoring, and those sorts of trades. 

1396. Do they receive any return in increased rations, or in any other way, for 
the labour which they give ? 

Sometimes the Guardians give it them, but I do not approve of it j I always 
try to check it. 

1397. Are any of them employed in agricultural labour 1 

There are a few in some sort of way. 

1398. Do yon approve of it ? 

I should very much approve of it, if it was carried out properly. 

1399. On what ground ? 

1 think it acts as a test ; I think a man would rather work for a shilling than 
work for nothing. 

1400. Supposing two Workhouses, in which there were persons similarly cir» 
cumstanced, but in one of which there was strict discipline and confinement 
within the house, and in the other there was discipline within the house, hut out- 
door labour for the able-bodied, which of those two Vorkhouses do you think 
would operate as the best test of destitution ? 

That is supposing a case which does not exist in any district, because all the 
(19.4.) Q 3 Workhouses 
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S 7 ib Feb. 1849 . ^ Sieat proportion of them have some labour on the Workhouse grounds. 

1401- .Supposing one Workhouse, in which there is in-door work, handicraft 

work, and another in which there is out-door work coupled witli in-door relief, 
which of the two w ould operate as the best test of destitution ? ’ 

The harder the work, of course the more the people would dislike it. 

1402. Taking into account the habits of the Irish peasantry, brought up as 
they are to agricultural pursuits, do you think that the introduction of out-door 
labour in conjunction with the Workhouse would repel them or would induce 
them to seek for relief? 

I do not think that out-door work would repel them, unless it was well super- 
intended. ^ 

1403. Do you think that by law you are authorized to give agricultural 
labour out of the house to the able-bodied poor? 

You are allowed to have a certain quantity of ground immediately round the 
Workhouse; I think the Guardians are entitled to have 12 statute acres, 
including the Workhouse site ; upon that they can work the inmates of the 
house. They are further enabled, by an Act past last Session, to take 25 acres 
for the purpose of employing the children under 16. 

1404. That is strictly limited to children ? 

That last-mentioned quantity is strictly limited to children ; but the Guar- 
dians can take 12 acres, round the Workhouse to employ the able-bodied. 

1405. You conceive that they are warranted by law in so using land, if they 
have it, for the out-door employment of the able-bodied ? 

Immediately adjoining the house. 

1406. Do not you consider it a very great evil, if the question of relief is 
confounded with the question of the profitable employment of labour, and if 
wages are at all confounded with the means of employment ? 

I think it ought not to be. 

1407. You w'ere employed under the Board of Works in Ireland ? 

I was. 

1408. Do not you think that the combination of the system of wao-es with 

the system of relief was productive of very evil consequences ? ° 

I think it was. 

1400. Do not you apprehend that the introduction of agricultural labour in 
Workhouses, would have a somewhat similar tendency? 

I do not know that there is any such intention at present. 

^ 1410. But, supposing the intention existed, supposing it were intended to 
give relief to the able-bodied poor through the medium of agricultural labour 
should you consider that to be an evil or not ? ’ 

If I can judge of wdiat would happen by what has happened, I should say 
that it would be no test at all to them. ^ 

1411. Have not the difficulties of the administration of the Poor Law been 
somewhat enhanced by tbe effect of the relief works connected with out-door 
gratuitous relief? 

I think they have been somewhat enhanced by the circumstances; great 
abuses took place under the temporary Relief Acts. ’ ® 

1412. Did not they excite the people to look with more anxiety to out-door 
relief { 

That would be the natural effect, I should expect, that it would have udou 
their minds. ^ 

1413- Have you any doubt upon that fact? 

No doubt. 

1414. You stated, that at Trim, or at Kells, there was a pressure upon the 
Workhouse on the part of the people in a time of snow ? 

Yes ; several of the Unions in my district applied for out-door relief. 

*1415. Da 
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1415. Do not you think thd.t the pressure put upon the in-door relief was for Capf. G. HuiaruC, 
the purpose of compelling the Guardians, if possible, to obtain a sealed order for 

out-door relief? Feb. 1849 . 

Ido. — " 

1416. You have stated, that you have known occasionally a pressure put upon 
the Guardians, for in-door relief, and that you believe that has sometimes been 
for the purpose of compelling the Guardians to seek for out-door relief; do not 
you think that is a mischief to the in-door relief itself? 

I do not see how it affects the in-door relief. 

1417. Do not you think that a pressure of 500 or 600 men upon the in-door 
relief is a mischief to the in-door relief? 

I do not see how it affects it. 

1418. If there are 500 persons applying for admission at Kells, and if there 
is a tendency to demand admission to the house for the purpose of filling it up, 
and compelling the Guardians to apply for a sealed order, does not that render 
the administration of the in-door relief more difficult? 

It tends to inconvenience the inmates already in the house, by crowding tlie 
apfxrtmeats ; I do not see that it has any other effect. 

1419. Does not it tend also to increase the difficulty of the administration of 
the functions of the Guardians and of the Relieving Officers? 

It certainly has that effect. 

1420. If tliere are 600 applicants, who are applying for the purpose of getting 
relief, but for tlie indirect purpose of getting an out-door order, is not it more 
difficult to administer relief than if the applicants were confined to 50, and 
limited to those really entitled to relief? 

The greater the number there is, the more trouble of examining into their 
cases. 

1421. Is not there discrimination required in proportion as they have to 
guard against imposition and fraud ? 

There ought to be. 

1422. Must not that give more trouble to the parties exercising that discri- 
mination ? 

Yes. 

1423. Then the tendency of the power of giving* out-door rdief is not only 
injurious in itself, but injurious also in the administration of in-door relief ? 

Of course the greater the number of applicants, the more the work of the 
Guardians will be increased; and an influx of paupers into a Workhouse, of 
course, must be disagreeable to those already in it, because it diminishes tlie 
room for them, by crowding the apartments. 

1424. You were an officer of the Board of Works ? 

I was. 

1425. In which district? 

In the West Riding of the County of Cork. 

1426. How many persons had you at the maximum in your district? 

I dare say I might have 25,000, probably more. 

1427. In your judgment, was the effect of that system such as to throw diffi- 
culties in the way of the subsequent administration of the Poor Law? 

My opinion is, that the manner in which the law was carried out by those 
persons who had the immediate superintendence of it, was such as to seriously 
embarrass the administration of the Poor Law. 

1428. You think it had an injurious effect upon tlie morals and habits of the 
people ? 

1 think it had. 

1429. Do you think that it acts now upon the administration of the Poor 
Law ? 

I think it does ; I think there was a great deal of demoralization amongst the 
persons who superintended the administration of the relief under that Act. 

(19.4.) q 4 1430. None 
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1430. None of the districts under your inspection would fairly come under 
the term of “ destitute districts” at present? 

I do not think there is any district that I could call a destitute district. 



143 1 . What is the highest rate in a year in the Unions under your inspection ? 
They are all low rates. 



1432. Do you feel inclined to make any suggestion respecting the improve- 
ment or alteration of the Irish Poor Law ? 

If I were to make any suggestion, I should say tha^the work would be more* 
effectually done, as I said before, through the means of paid officers, as the 
executive ; I do not mean by the dissolution of the Boards, but associated with 
Boards. 



1433. In the same way as Stipendiary Magistrates assisting the Bench of 
Magistrates at the Sessions ? 

I do not think it would he exactly that. 



1434. You mean by appointing a paid Guardian, who should reside at the 
town near the Workhouse 

I would have two paid Guardians, who should have, if necessary, two Unions, 
or more; I would always have two officers together to do business; I do not 
mean that both should be paid by one Union, but I would alwa5^s have two 
together to do the business ; I do not think that the business of a Union can be 
effectually done by one person. 

1435. Will you describe j'^our scheme ? 

I think that if the power of electing the officers were taken from the hands 
of the Guardians, and entrusted to the man who was answerable for the disci- 
pline of the Workhouse, it would be a great benefit to the public generally.. 
and the Poor Law would be well carried out. 



1436. Into whose hands would you put itr 

Into the hands of the person responsible for the discipline being carried out : 
I think that such a measure would be much to the benefit of Unions. 

1437. By whom would you have him appointed ? 

I suppose the Commissioners would have the appointment; but I do not think 
it signifies who appoints him ; if there was any question about the appointment, 
I think the best mode of appointment would be by bringing the Inspectors of 
District together, and let the candidates appear before them without the 
Inspectors knowing where they came from, and elect the best person that appears, 
and make a declaration that, to the best of their judgment, they have elected thi 
best person ; I tliink that would be the most satisfactory mode. 

1438- Do you think that a smaller number or a greater number of elected' 
Guardians would be desirable ? 

I should not like to see them increased. 

1439. Would you like to see them decreased ? 

I think that what we sometimes feel is the want of ability on their part to 
carry out the law; I think that some of them do not understand it; it is 
impossible they can, from the class of life they are in. 

1440. Are not they exceedingly fond of jobbing when any little place is to be 
disposed of? 

I think all Boards of Guardians are fond of a little job now and then ; I do not 
think the administration in England is as good as it might be ; it would apply 
to England as well as it would to Ireland ; I think if you wish to carry out the 
la.vv successfully, and in the cheapest manner, the way to do it is practically to 
give oyer the Workhouse to a paid officer, who should be answerable for "the 
discipline. From what 1 see of the Boards of Guardians, I should say it is impos- 
sible that the law can ever be efficiently carried out by them; they cannot 
devote the rime to it ; you must bring men up to the business to understand the 
books of a n orkhou.se, and if you do not, they will be as sealed books to them 
as they mostly are to Boards of Guardians. ’ 

1441. When you say “discipline,” would you separate the discipline of the 
Louse from the power of granting admission ? 

I think I should. 

1442. You 
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1443. Do you mean that they would be admitted more fairly, or rejected more 
fairly ? 

Both. 

1444. You said that different Boards of Guardians in your district took dif- 
ferent views of the law ; is the law obscure ? 

No, I think it is not. 

1445. Then how can those different Boards of Guardians take different views 
of the law ? 

They meet one another in their various neighbourhoods, and converse over 
matters which lead them to take their different views ; some Boards of Guardians 
say, that refusing persons relief was next to killing them ; such a Board relieves 
extensively : again, another Board will say, that it is a great shame to give any- 
thing to persons living in idleness ; such a Board will be very strict in admi- 
nistering relief. 

1446. Those are cases of difference of opinion as to the duty imposed upon 
them, not as to the enactments of the law ? 

There are certain points of law which very often Boards of Guardians differ 
about. 

1447. Whenever there is a real difficulty upon the law, do not the Commis- 
sioners provide the Board of Guardians with advice? 

They do ; when ( see a violation of the law, I always notice it to the Board. 

1448. Conld a violation of the law take place, whether you noticed it or not, 
without the Commissioners being cognizant of it? 

Yes; because the thing may be done before we get notice of it : I have got 
now in my pocket a paragraph which I cut out of a paper respecting an 
instance ot rates being applied illegally ; it was done the day before we could 
possibly hear of it; we could not stop it. 

1449. But that would appear upon the Minutes, which are sent up to the 
Commissioners ? 

In this individual case there was an illegal payment; it was ordered to be 
made forthwith ; the ^money was paid away at the moment, and afterwards 
reported to us. 

1450. Would the Auditor pass that payment ? 

I expect that the Auditor will not allow it. 

1451. Who would have to pay it? 

Whoever signed the cheque. 

1452. Has the audit ever been made effectual in the way of recovering the 
amount of any deduction that was made against the accountant ? 

Yes ; I think the Auditor has frequently made people pay back money ille- 
gally expended. 

1453. Can you give the Committee any instance ? 

1 remember the fact, but I cannot mention the particular instances ; I remem- 
ber that the Auditor has, several times, made parties pay money back. 

1454. Up to what period are the accounts audited in your district ? 

Up to the 29th of September. 

1456. Can you state upon what principle the audit is conducted, whether 
it is upon the mere principle of comparing the vouchers for the payment, or 
whether it goes into the question whether the payment was in itself a justifiable 
one or not ? 

I am not aware of the manner in which the Auditor performs his duties ; his 
duties are quite distinct from mine ; I examine the accounts of the Unions 
myself when an inquiry into them becomes necessary. 

(19.4.) R 1456. Do 



1442. You would have one body of persons to decide who should and who 
should not be admitted, and another person to administer the discipline and regu- 
lation of the house? 

I do not see that there would be any objection to giving over the admission 
of paupers to paid officers ; I think they would he admitted more fairly. 
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1456. Do you think that the qualification for an elected Guardian is suf- 
ficiently high to make it probable that you -will obtain the services of an intelli- 
gent person ? 

I do not know that raising the qualification would make much difference. 

1457. Have you not often known elected Guardians who can barely qualify, 
and who are perfectly inefficient ? 

I know plenty of them who are perfectly inefficient. 

1458. Do not you think that if the qualification had been higher, those per- 
sons would have been shut out ? 

They might; but I should scarcely think that you could raise the qualifica- 
tion of an elected Guardian high enough as by that means to secure the ser- 
vices of educated men. 

1459. The system you would recommend would be to have a couple of 
paid Guardians, with some elected Guardians sitting by to give advice and 
information ? 

No ; I should wish the Board of Guardians should be more a Board of super- 
intendence than a working Board, because I conceive that you will find that 
with unpaid Guardians you will not get the business done as it ought to be ; 
the private affairs of the Guardians withdraw them from giving that attention 
which is required to the business of the Union ; the accounts of the Union are 
attended to by the Boards in general in a very slovenly manner ; the general 
business is carried on in the Board-room in a few hours, whilst to checking or 
controlling the affairs of the Union effectually would really occupy days, and not 
hours. 

1460. You would have that done by paid Guardians ? 

I would have that done by paid Guardians ; I should make the paid 
Guardians superintend the interior management of the W orkhouse ; I should 
make them responsible for looking over the collector’s books, and all the books 
of accounts ; I should charge them with all that duty, and I should allow them 
to elect the officers they were to work with : under the present system, the 
elections as regards the personal qualification or fitness of the persons elected to 
offices are often most absurd. 

1461. Who would have to decide upon the admission of paupers ? 

The paid Guardian ; he is there at all times ; then I should not have the 
meetings of the Guardians so frequent as they are now; they would not have 
to meet necessarily as often. 

1462. What would they have to do when they did meet r 

Let them visit the Workhouse, and report upon the acts of the paid Guardians, 
and if there is any complaint, report them to the Commissioners. 

1463. Would you allow those paid Guardians to be the servants of^the elected 
Guardians, or would they be the responsible agents of the Commissioners in. 
Dublin? 

I should make them the responsible agents of the Commissioners ; I should 
object to the Board of Guardians having the power of dismissing those officers 
without cause shown, 

1464. Then they would act totally independently of the elected Board of 
Guardians? 

If the business was well done, I do not see that any evil would arise from 
that. 

1465. You w’ould recommend that they should be totally independent? 

I do not see how the paid Guardian could do his business, unless he was 
totally independent of the other Guardians ; he should be liable to dismissal 
in cases only where he misconducted himself ; then lie would be free from 
intimidation. 

1466. You state that with elected Guardians the grossest irregularities take 
place in the management of the Workhouse, and in keeping the accounts ; are 
you acquainted with many Boards that are managed by paid Guardians ? 

No. 

1467. Therefore 
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1467. Therefore you are not aware of the extent of the irregularities that Caj,t. a. Hulani. 

take place there? 

No. 



1468. Has there been felt in your district any difficulty in collecting the rates 
at any time ? 

The most difficult part to collect the rates in my district is in the county of 
Cavan, in the Electoral Division of Mullagh, in the Kells Union. 

1469. Have you had any considerable difficulty there, and been obliged to 
employ the police to assist? 

Yes. 

1470. More than once ? 

I think the police have been employed twice there. 

1471. Are the rates heavy in that district ? 

In consequence of the arrears which have been allowed to run up, they 

1472. Is the debt considerable ? 

Not very much. 

1473. Supposing in your district generally, in addition to the present rates 
for the benefit of the poor of your district, you had to collect an additional rate 
of 2^ per cent, for the benefit of the poor of Connaught and Munster, what effect 
do you believe that would produce upon the collection of the rates ? 

If persons disliked paying it, I think it would impede the collection. 

1474. Wliat effect do you tliink it would produce upon the recovery of the 
rates for the relief of the poor within your district? 

If the opinions of the rate-payers were opposed to it, it would make the 
collection very difficult. 

1475. What do you believe that their opinion would be? 

If the question refers to the intention of levying a rate in my district for the 
support of another, it would quite depend upon the way in which Parliament 
resolves upon collecting the rate, and charging it. 

^ 1476. The question is, whether, according to yourjudgment, you would find 
It as easy to collect the rate, when in addition to the rate for the Union itself 
there was an additional rate for the benefit of another part of Ireland ? 

I had been in Ireland only two days since it was first known by the public 
that such a measure is in contemplation ; I believe that people are not very 
willing to pay for others, if they can avoid it. 

1^7. Should you feel equally confident in the collection of vour rates? 

Of course not ; it would be more difficult to collect them. 

1478. Your district is one of the better parts of Ireland ? 

Yes ; but the suggestion of that came from my part of Ireland ; the sugo-estion 
that a general rate should be levied, came from the Union of Kells, I believe ; 
I believe that was the birth-place of the suggestion. 

1479. There were suggestions made with respect to the alteration and im- 
provement of the Poor Law from some Guardians in your district^ 

Yes. 

1480. Can you favour the Committee with a copy of those suggestions? 

1 can get a copy for the Committee. 

^ 1481. Do you consider that the rate-payers of the Unions under your 
inspection are capable of paying a rate in aid, but that they would be disinclined 
to pay it ? 

• they are capable nf paying it, but I think that they w'ould be dis- 

inclined, unless it be made a charge to be repaid hereafter upon the Unions 
receiving the aid ; I think that it might lessen the disinclination to pay, if it 
were raised in the way of a loan off Leinster and Ulster, and charged upon those 
Unions of Munster and Connaught which received aid. 

(19- ^-) b 2 1482. Did 
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1482. Did your Guavdians show an inclination to repay the loans that were 
made for the purpose of building Workhouses? 

I think they would object to the repayment of any money that was lent them 
for any purpose. 

1483. Do you think that in most of the Unions in Munster and Connaught, 
which are not solvent Unions, it would be easy to levy this rate in aid ? 

It is at all times difficult to raise any tax in those districts. 

1484. Of course it would operate in a similar way with regard to those Unions 
in Munster and in Connaught, but to a greater extent than in other parts ? 

I do not know that the resistance would be greater in those districts than in 
mine, because they might, some of them, get the benefit of it themselves. 

1485. You have stated that your district is better off than many other parts 
of Ireland? 

It is. 

1486. In those Unions which ai-e not so well off, of course there would be 
much greater difficulty in collecting the rates ? 

If you increase them by an additional rate in aid, of course there would. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Thursday, 

One o’clock. 
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Die Jovis, 1 ° Martii 1849 . 



The LORD STEWARD in tlie Chair. 



EDWARD SENIOR, Jisquire, is called in, and examined as follows 

1487. YOU are an Inspector of Poor Law Unions in Ireland 

I am. 

1488. For what district? 

The North-eastern district. 

1489. How long have you held that situation ? 

I have held that situation, formerly termed “ Assistant Commissioner,” for 
-about eleven years. 

1490. During the former part of the time you were located in England ? 

About five years in England, and six years m Ireland. 

1491. Have you, during the whole of the six years you have been in Ireland, 
been Inspector of the same district ? 

For a short period, on first coining to Ireland, 1 was in the South-western dis- 
trict, that is to say, the counties of Tipperary, Limerick and Clare ; but the part 
of Ireland with which I am best acquainted is the North, where 1 have been 
resident for the last five years. 

1492. Will you state what are the Unions under your inspection ? 

The Unions situated in the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Londonderry, Down 
and the South of Tyrone; if your Lordships wish, I can mention the names of 
the Unions: in the counties of Antrim the Unions are Antrim, Ballycastle, 
Ballymena, Ballyraoney, Belfast, Lame, Lisburne; in the county of Armagh, 
the two Unions of Armagh and Lurgau, there are only two in that county; in 
the county of Down, Banbridge, Downpatrick, Kilkeel, Newtownards, not the 
Union of Newry ; in the county of Londonderry, Coleraine, Magherafelt, New- 
town Limavady, — the whole county, therefore, with the exception of London- 
derry, which 1 have lately lost charge of ; in the county of Tyrone the Unions 
of CookstoW'U and Dungannon only. 

1493. Do you consider that the Poor Law has, on the whole, worked beneficially 
in those Unions r 

I think it has worked very beneficially. 

1494. Upon what principle has it been carried out with reference to relief? 

On what is usually termed the Workhouse principle. 

1495. That is by the application of the Workhouse test to all persons coming 
for relief? 

Yes, excluding almost all other relief ; that is to say, except in cases of sick- 
ness or accident, where it would be impossible to remove tbe parties to the 
Workhouse, out-door relief is always given in Unions where the Workhouses are 
over full, so long as that necessity may continue. 

149G. You have stated that the Workhouse principle is applied in almost all 
cases; do the exceptional cases apply to particular Unions only, or are there 
occasional e.xceptions in all the Unions ? 

(19.5.) a 3 To 
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To paxticukr Unions only as the general rule; except extraordinary cases, 
where the party is declared by the medical certificate of Physicians to be unable 
to be removed to the Workhouse. 

1497* Can you st^tein what Unions exceptional cases have arisen? 

At this moment the Union of Ballymoney, in the county of Antrim, gives out- 
door relief to the extent, I think, according to the last return which I have seen, 
of about 7 1. weekly ; the population of that Union being 48,000 ; the pauperism 
of that Union was, during the montli of September, 1-05 ; that is the only Union 
in the county of Antrim which gives any out-door relief; in the Union of 
Armagh, the population of which is 110 , 000 , the weekly expenditure in out-door 
relief at this moment is about 3/., and that is the amount for the whole county 
of Armagh, because the other Union gives none ; in the county of Down the 
only Union in my district which gives out-door relief is the Union of Banbridge, 
which gives out-door relief to the amount of 20/. weekly, according to the last 
returns ; in the county of Londonderry no Union in my district at present gives 
any out-door relief; in the county of Tyrone the Unions of Dungannon and 
Cookstown give out-door relief; for the Union of Cookstown it is about 5/. 
a week, and for Dungannon it is about 12 /.,* therefore the whole extent of out- 
door relief in my district is under 50/. weekly, but this is only given in the 
■winter months, when the Workhouses are over full, to a population comprising 
about one-seventh of Ireland, taking as my guide the last week for which 
I happen to have seen the returas. 

1498. That is the expenditure over and above in-door relief? 

Yes ; the expenditure on in-door relief is very large. 

1499. Are there any auxiliary Workhouses in your district ? 

Only in the towm of Belfast. I will, if it be the wish of the Committee, go 
on to describe the nature of the out-door relief: with the exception of the 
Union of Ballymciiey, where out-door relief is given in money, all the remaining 
Unions confine the out-door relief to food, given in what is termed in Ireland 
cooked food or stirabout, oatmeal or Indian-meal mixed -with water ; it is left 
optional with the Board of Guardians; and the Board of Guardians have in 
this district, with my fuU concurrence, and even advice, adopted that form of 
relief in preference to money. 

1.500. For what class of persons? 

Entirely to the aged and infirm ; not, therefore, to the able-bodied ; it will 
be observed that amongst the aged and infirm, in the first section of the Act, are 
included widows, having tAvo or more legitimate children dependent upon them. 
In no part of my district has it been found necessary to relieve a single person 
under the first clause in the Act under a sealed order of the Commissioners. 

1501. That is to say, no out-door relief has been given to able-bodied males 
or females, with the exception of widows with two or more children dependent 
upon them ? 

Exactly so ; no sealed order has been applied for in any part of ray district 
by the Board of Guardians. 

1502. You have stated that, except in the Union of Ballymoney, the relief 
has been given entirely in cooked food? 

Yes. 

1503. To what cla.ss is it given in money in Ballymoney ? 

It is given to the only class relieved, the aged and infirm, including widows 
having two or more children. 

1504. To what amount is it given ? 

To the amount of 7 /. or 8 1. per week. 

1505. Upon what ground was that course taken by the Balh’-inoney Union? 

It was left an optional point by the Poor Law Commissioners, and they took 

heir own line, contrary, I may add, lo my own advice. 

1506- But with the general assent of the Guardians of the Union? 

They had done so under the Temporary Relief Act, and they preferred con- 
tinuing that system, the result of which was that there was a larger number 

of 
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of porsoiis Toliovcd iu tliis Union tliam in nny othor Union in my districtj monoy 
being more attractive than cooked food. ’ 

1507. Has there not been a good deal of employment in your neighbourhood 
in making Railways ? 

The employment upon Railways has been, very limited ; the Ulster Railway 
was finished before the potato distress commenced ; the Ballymena Railway, 
which runs from Belfast to the town of Ballymena, a distance of about 30 
miles, gave some employment, but principally to people whom the contractor 
brought with him from a distance, not parties employed iu the neighbourhood ; 
persons who are skilled and are fed up to a certain work are preferred by the 
contractor to people on the spot ; he brings his army with him, in fact. 

1508. Do you confine that observation to those Railways which are within 
your own knowledge ? 

I confine it to that one Railway which happened to be the only one of which 
I had any personal knowledge. 



Senior, Esq. 
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1509. Has the consequence of that been to leave any portion of that popula- 
tion now upon that district ? 

Certainly not ; I remember the case of a large embankment employing a 
great number of people where they did not particularly select what ai-e called 
navigators, but took any who offered, without much inquiry as to their character, 
or anything else, for the formation of the Railway or the embankment (for it 
was sometimes termed the one and sometimes the other) from Coleraine to Lon- 
donderr^r, and there also no families were left ; a few cases may have been 
relieved of sickness or accidents taken into the Workhouse Hospital, where, for 
instance, a man broke his leg, but there has been no permanent addition to the 
paupers ; I am particularly acquainted with that district. 

1510. Are the Committee to understand that the people employed came from 
some otlier Unions, not from Unions under your care ? 

In the greater number of instances the contractor brought a strange popula- 
tion with him. o r r 



1511. Do you mean that they were English people or Irish? 

I think they were generally Southern Irishmen; the contractor was a person 
who had had great experience in Railway works ; his name is Dargan. 

1512. How could Southerns have had so much experience in the work when 
there had been so few Railways made in the South ? 

The Southern Railways were made before the commencement in the North ; 
I speak of matters with which I am not perfectly acquainted, hut my impression 
IS that the first 40 or 50 miles of the Southern and Western Railways were 
finished before the Ballymena was commenced. 

1513. Do you remember when the Ballymena was commenced ? 

I^believe it was finished in about 18 months, and it was opened for public 
tramc about the second week in March last year. 

1514. Then the work to which you were alluding was before March in last 
year r 

Certainly. 

^lo. The relief to which you are alluding was since March in last year ? 

Y es ; 1 was an.xious to convey to the Committee, that the operation of the law 
in the distnct with which I am acquainted has been very little assisted indeed 
by Public Works. 



, 1 . consider that in the district over which your inspection extends 

tnere has been more employment given by private individuals than in other parts 
ot Ireland, so far as has come within your knowledge ? 

knowledge, I should suppose so ; the amount 
farge counties with which I am best acquainted has certainly been very 



1517. Speaking of the North-east ? 
Speaking of the North-east. 

(19.5.) 



1518. What 
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1518. Wliat kind of works ? 

Drainage. 

1519. Almost entirely drainage ? 

Almost entirely drainage. 

1520. Drainage in detail, or main drains? 

Botk. 

1521. Is it the drainage of individual fields, or arterial drainage? 

Thorough drainage in preference to arterial drainage, inasmuch as to have' 

extensive arterial drainage requires the consent of a number of proprietors, and' 
there is delay and trouble in doing it. 

1522. Those works have been rather performed by individuals upon their own 
separate estates, than by the combined operation of many in one large work? 

I should say so. 

1523. In order to make the detailed drainage effectual, is it not necessary 
that it should in many instances be combined with arterial drainage, for the 
purpose of obtaining outfalls? 

A o reat deal will depend upon the state of the rivers, and upon other causes ; 
the country of which I speak is not very much blocked up by rivers, or by other 
streams which interfere with it ; there is very little back-water anywhere ; but,., 
as I remember, in the South and West of Ireland there is a great deal. 

1524. Was much of diat drainage effected under the Land Improvement Act 
by Government loans? 

A <yood deal ; I think the Government loans were freely taken ; but not much 
has yet been done under the Government loans, as the process is a slow one; 
the parties who applied for Government loans have just begun to receive 
the loans ; the preliminary forms were hardly got through till April or May in 
last year, and it was then too late to open the drains ; and, therefore, it is only 
this winter that they have begun practically to carry them out. 

1525. Do you believe that the works which have been done are generally 
considered to have been of a remunerative description ? 

I have no doubt that they are of a remunerative description. 

1526. And that, in point of fact, they will afford fair remuneration for the- 
outlay in labour bestowed upon them ? 

I believe so ; but I suspect that they were rather undertaken with the view of 
enabling them to tide over the transition season from the potato to a better 
system of cultivation ; it must be clear that, uuless the proprietors farm very 
much better, small as their farms are, it would be impossible for them to get over 
the change of system. 

1527. Were these drainage works generally performed by the owner of the 
land, or were they in many cases performed by tenants having leases ? 

I should say that they were usually done by the owners of the soil ; a tenant 
in the North of Ireland has little or no capital; tlie proprietor would give him 
a proportion of the expense, say 7d. or 8c?. per perch, or about two-thirds of the 
estimated cost of the drainage, and probably leave his rent unaltered ; if the 
proprietor has to borrow money from the Government, being a person who is 
tied up in any way, he will tisually charge the occupier the same amount as he 
pays himself, wliich, including the repayment of the loan, is 6^ per cent. 

1528. Do you think that the employment thus given by drainage works is- 
likely to be only temporary, or to be continuous employment? 

It is likely to be permanent; I think that this precise description of employ- 
ment will cease when the work is over ; but if great improvements in agriculture 
continue steadily to go on unchecked by taxation, or by other causes, my opinion 
is, that the amount of labour so employed on the soil must increase steadily and 
rapidly ; I regard it as the first step to a better system. 

1529. Do you think that those persons so employed in drainage works will 
eventually be thrown back upon the rates? 

I have not the smallest fear of that, unless from any cause a feeling of alarm 
should be produced. 

1530. Do- 
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1530. Do you imagine that those works have been undertaken or e.vtended 
partly with a view of taking persons oS the rates, and thus diminishino- the 
burdens, or that they have been mainly with the object of improving tlie 
properties ? 

I do not think the pressure of the rates could have been the sole cause ; I 
should imagine that landed proprietors, simply following their own interests 
would have taken nearly the same course had there been no poor-rate ; but I 
have no doubt that the poor-rate is a considerable additional stimulus. 

1531. In those works, have you generally found that the persons undertaking 
them employed the people connected with their own properties, or the Electoral 
Divisions in which they lived, or have thej' taken strangers from a distance ? 

I think they confine the employment exclusively to persons connected with 
their property. 

1532. Have the labourers shown an anxiety to obtain such employment? 

They have shown the utmost anxiet3^ 

1533. Do you know in what manner thej' have been paid, whether hy day- 
w’ork or by piece? 

Very small farmers probably work tliemselves ; by “a very small farmer,” I 
mean a man holding four or five acres ; he gets the work done by himself and his 
family ; where he is rich enough to employ labourers, the common rate of wages 
will vary from lod. to Is. a day, lOd. in the more western part, and Is. when 
you get near to the larger demand for labour in Belfast. 

1534. Is this drainage work usually done by day-labour or done by 
measurement ? 

Usually by measurement. 

1535. What do they earn a day ? 

I think the remuneration is such as to give a person of ordinary skill and 
industry about Is. a day, probably rather more than less- 

1536. The^ do not generally work so hard as to earn more than Is. a day? 

I do not think the scale of payment is high enough to enable them to earn 
much more than 1 s. a day. 

1537. In the Union, where you say out-door relief was given in monev, what 
■would be the probable amount to each pauper ? 

The amount to each pauper was extremely low ; it was, I think, on a calculation, 
about 6(1. or 7d a week per head. In fact, in fixing the money allowance, the 
Guardians were guided by the price of food. They estimated tliat they were 
bound to give them about a pound in weight of Indian meal each day. 

1538. What was the amount of out-door relief given in food in the other 
Unions? 

One pound of raw food to each adult, with a corresponding quantity' to the 
children. 

1539. So that in point of actual expense to the Union it was the same 
per head, whether given in money or given in cooked food? 

It was nominally a little more given in cooked food ; you must allow for tlie 
machinery and the fuel, and yon require some person to cook. 

1540. Do you imagine that that had any influence on them as an inducement 
to give it in money in preference to giving it in cooked food ? 

I have no doubt that was the chief inducement. 

1541. Has the object of saving been counteracted in consequence of the 
increased number of applications when the relief has been given in money 
instead of in food r 

It was, in my opinion, the most expensive form, and I attribute to money 
relief the necessity they were placed in of being forced to continue out-door 
relief the second year, whereas most of the Unions ■which were obliged to give 
out-door relief during the first season have got out of it. 

^ 1542. Is not there a great deal of employment amongst the poor in the 
district under your superintendence in the linen manufacture? 

Avery great deal; every small farmer is a hybrid, he is half weaver and 
(19.5.) S half 
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half farmer in the counties of Antrim and Armagh. In the counties of Down 
and LondonderiT there is little or no employment, generally speaking, in 
weaving ; of course the mere county division does not necessarily form the 
precise boundary, but that is the general state of things. 

1 543 . Then in those districts they are not purely small farmers ? 

They are not purely small farmers. 

1 544. Do you perceive that there is more poverty amongst the lower classes in 
those portions of your district, where the linen manufactui’e is not practised, than 
in those districts where it is ? 

That will depend upon the state of this trade at the time ; for instance, the 
disti-ess in the manufacturing parts of those districts last winter was far severer 
than in the agricultural; this Avinter, the trade, though not good, is somewhat 
better, and I should say that the distress was somewhat less, or about the same 
as in the purely agricultural parts ; but of course manufacture rather attracts a 
larger population. 

1 545. Have you any population so dense in any otlier part of your district as 
in the county of Armagh ; for instance, in the Lurgan Union r 

None so dense, and none in which the subdivision of land is canied to so 
great an extent. 

1546. Can you state what the subdivision of land is in tlie Lurgan Union ? 

I have no papers before me to enable me to do so ; but my impression is, 

that one-third of the land in that Union is held in farms of less than five statute 
acres. 

1547. You spoke of a transition state in passing from the potato to a better 
class of food ; do you think it is possible to introduce such improved processes of 
aarriculture as will accomplish that transition in a country so greatly subdivided 
as von state the Union of Lurgan to be ? 

i believe it to be almost impossible that five-acre farms can continue in the 
countiy ; but if that country should be left to natural causes, T apprehend that 
the gradual growth of capital on the part of large farmers would absorb the 
smaller farms ; that the smaller farmers would be turned out in consequence of 
the non-pajuneut of rent, and they would receive a sum of money for their 
tenant-right, and would goto America; but that process wdll be a very slow one, 
a very gradual one, and a very painful one to that class. 

1548. But without some process of that description, which would remove a 
certain portion of the population of a district so subdivided, do you contemplate 
any safe, or even humane, mods of passing from a potato-feeding system to a 
system of grain-fed peasantry; can that process take place in a district, such 
as you describe the district of Lurgan to be, without the removal of some portion 
of that population from the Lurgan district to some other? 

I think it impossible that the change can take place wdthout the removal of 
a portion of the existing population through some agency or other. 

1549. Five acres does not give sufficient employment to a man in the course 
of the year '? 

Certainly not. 

1550. Then what does he do with the rest of his time? 

If he has any weaving employment, he obtains miserable small wages by 
weaving ; if he has no employment of that sort, he obtains casual work upon the 
roads ; he perhaps works a few days for farmers upon a larger farm ; he is not 
probably absolutely idle, but he is miserably paid for his spare time. 

1551. In the greater part of the county of Anti'im does the laud produce 
much wheat ? 

I Avould say that the soil and climate of the province of Ulster are both 
extremely unfavourable ; the quantity, therefore, of wheat grown in that country is 
e.vtremely small ; it is a country, in fact, where they never ought to grow Avheat. 

3 552. Tbe usual produce is flax and oats? 

Yes; there is a good bean country on the cosist. 

1553. Are the Committee to understand that you look upon the linen manu- 
facture carried on in Ulster as a disadvantage to the country ? 

I should 
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I should be extremely sorry if that mode of employment ceased to-morrow, 
but I am not sure whether tlie country would not have been better off if it had 
never existed. 1 am sure that to this cause it owes the great subdivision of farms 
which exists in many parts of tlie country where that mode of employment has 
now left them ; in the county of Londonderry, for instance, the farms are almost 
as small as they are in Armagh ; also in the county of Down the farms are 
extremely small j there the trade has left them, and the fear is, that the trade 
w’ill leave the other portions too ; it is a dying trade. 

1554. You have spoken of the unfavourable results, under certain circum- 

stances, of this manufacturing system ; do you connect that in any degree with 
its being introduced amongst a population subsisting almost exclusively upon the 
lowest description of food, or would you apply it to a manufacturing system, 
where the people feed upon wheaten bread ? ^ 

I would rather apply it to this particular manufacture of hand-loom weaving, 
in competition with machinery; if it were not that the population exists upon 
the lowest description of food, it would have died long ago. 

1555. Could the state of things which you have described in the densely 
populated districts under your charge have taken place, at least to the same 
extent, if the parties had not lived upon the lowest description of food? 

The manufacture must have expired long ago, inasmuch as it must have been 
undersold by the power-loom. 



1556. Could the five-acre, four-acre and three-acre farms .have given suste- 
nance to separate families without potato food, in your judgment ? 

Certainly not. 

1557. Under any other system of farming, five-acre farms could [not possibly 

have e.xisted : ‘ ^ •' 

One would suppose so. 



I5o8. You have stated that the transition from five-acre farms to those of 
20 acres (which is considered the smallest quantity which can be cultivated to 
advantage upon the system of corn growing) can only be effected by a painfhl 
pijjcess, involving the removal of a portion of the population ; will you state 
whether the reluctance on the part of small holders to give up the occupation of 
their land is as great now as it iias been in past times ? 

That reluctance has altogether disappeared ; but in this district each party 
has hitherto reckoned his fortune by the value of his tenant-right ; that wa^ five 
years ago, 1 0 or p years’ purchase of the soil ; it is now probably two or three ; 
he is therefore reluctant to go under the existing price, as it would place him, 
on landing in America, almost in the position of a pauper. 

1559. Can he pay his rent if he stays ? 

He caunot ; and lie remains to tlie last, till lie is ejected by his landlord for 
non-payment of his rent, usually haying a small balance, or without a small 
Balance ; as soon as lie owes two years’ rent the man is obliged to go. 

thing L Ms hold’nVr™*'"^ “y- 

Unquestionably; be would get fi-om 2 7 to Si. per acre for that for which 

before he would have got 10 /. or 12 /. 



1501. W ould he get that from a person wishing to occupy it in the same way, 
or^om a person wishing to consolidate it with a larger farm? 

He would get it from the adjoining occupier; iirobably in such a case some 
smalt sum w ould he adyanced by the proprietor or his agent ; he would pay the 
watue ot the house, upon the condition that it should be pulled down ; so that it 
would, be borne in some measure by the owner, and the greater part by the 
aujoining occupiers, who take the farm between them, according to the nature 
OI tue bf)JiTiflnrT£.c ® 
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1562. 
given for 
last ? 



Practically, do you know that any such sum as 2 1. an acre has been 
the good-will of land for any single holding since the 1st of November 



I have 
given. 



known instances of land in bad condition for which that price has been 



(19.5.) 
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1563. By what class of persons was that given ? 

By a farmer who had saved a little money in good times, and wished to 
enlarge his farm. 

1 564. Was it situated near a toivn ? 

No ; it is a question that I invariably put, if I have a short time before the 
country guardians meet for the despatch of business, I always ask the price of 
tenant-right ; it is a question which gives you the best index to the feelings of 
the people, because you kuow at once to what extent they are satisfied or dissa- 
tisfied ; just as that falls has their distress continued, and I am sorry to say that 
it has been in a progressive state of fall the last three years. 

1565. To what extent do you consider that the fall has gone? 

I should say that the fall had been from about 10 or 12 1. to 2 or 3 1. 

1566. In fact, has not the competition for such a farm almost ceased, inasmuch 
as no person would now desire to take such a farm, except a neighbouring farmer, 
for the purpose of adding it to a larger farm? 

Upon such a question as tenant-right it is very difficult to lay down auytliing 
like a general rule ; but it is not usual for landed proprietors to permit the 
tenant to sell the tenant-right, except to adjoining parties; even before the 
failurd of the potato crop there has been a wish to consolidate farms for a con- 
siderable period. 

1567. Do you mean that the good-will of such a farm without a lease was usually 
valued at 10/. or 15 1. per acre three years ago? 

Most assuredly it was, in the county of Armagh. 

1508. Not near any town? 

Not near any town ; cases have been brought to my knowledge where parties 
have given 20 /. or 25 1. per acre for the mere good-will of the land, without a 
lease. 

1569. Those were special cases ? 

Those were special cases, because that is the value of the fee-simple of the 
land ; but I have known more than the proper fee-simple given by adjoining 
tenants from a feeling of rivalry. 

1570. If by ejectment the land gets out of lease, does the landlord get this 
great premium for the good-will of the land ? 

I liave often found the landlord deny the existence of tenant-right upon his 
estate, and when I have gone to the tenant or to the agent, I have found that it 
was admitted. 

1571. Supposing a farm of five acres to have been disposable, you are under- 
stood to say that a few years ago in Ulster, a tenant who was giving up those five 
acres would receive from 50 Z. to 75/. ; supposing a landlord to have that portion 
of land at his disposal, either by the giving up of a farm or by the death of a 
tenant without heirs, or by the ejectment of a bad tenant, would he receive any 
such premium from the incoming tenant to whom he might let the land ? 

The tenant-right belonged exclusively to the occupier under the circumstances 
mentioned, or his representatives, if he had any, at his death ; it was frequently 
left by will: “ I bequeath my tenant-riglit to A. B. C. and D., to be equally 
divided between them, in trust some proprietors restricted the right ; in some 
places thev^ claimed a right of veto ; it is exceedingly difficult to reason generally 
upon a varying system of that sort. 

1572. It varied to a certain degree upon various estates ? 

Yes; the value of it would depend, in a great degree, upon the amount of 
confidence placed in the landed proprietor; it was very large upon some estates 
which were not very well managed ; it was very large upon the estates belonging 
to the London Companies, where there was gi'eat security that no alteration would 
take place from any change of agency. 

1573. Was the value of this tenant-right generally larger or smaller on well- 
managed estates? 

I tliink it depended much on the amount of rent, as compared, of course, with 
the quality of the soil or any other cause. 

1.574. Has 
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1574. Has not the rent varied in the last 20 years in Ulster? 

My experience is confined altogether to the last six years, and during that 
period I do not remember an instance of a proprietor who has increased his rent, 
except in instances wliere property fell out of lease j there a fresh valuation was 
made ; the land was put according to the fair letting value of adjoining properties. 

1575. Have you ever known a case in which a larger sum was paid by a 

Railway Company to the tenant for his good-will than was paid to the proprietor 
of the land ? . ^ " 

There was the well-known case of the late Lord Lurgau ; the same thino* has 
since taken place, I believe, with the Ballymena Railway ; I am aware tbat^Lord 
Templetown received less than his tenants j that is within the last three years. 

1576. Were there leases upon that property ? 

No leases. 

\ 

1577. Are there ordinarily leases in Ulster? 

No, no leases; there are old leases expiring for 31 y’ears and three lives, but 
mo one thinks now of granting a lease. 

1578. The leases are not renewed ? 

They are not renewed. 

1579. You were understood to say that vou had no apprehension, but that 
the population now employed upon i)rainag'e Works would be absorbed by the 
legitimate demand for labour in the country, if no extraordinary alarm was excited? 

1 do not apprehend that the existing agricultural population in the North of 
Ireland can be maintained ; I believe that population to be too large ; but I 
think that as large a population will be pennanently maintained in an improved 
condition when the drainage ceases as before it; it is the first stage in a series 
or improvements. 



1580. You were understood to qualify your opinion by saying, provided no 
alarm occurred ; what was the alarm to which you alluded then ? 

The alarm to which I alluded then, was the prospect of additional taxation. 

1 j 81. Taxation from the Poor Law, or taxation from other sources? 

t would be from^ either ; but I think that the alarm with reference to taxa- 
tion under the existing Poor Law in that part of Ireland is very much over. 

1582. ■^ ou were understood to express the opinion that it is impossible that 
that part or the country to which you have been alluding can go through what 
you consider the present state of transition, without the removal from the 
country of some portion of the population ? 

That is my conviction. 

1583. Supposing the population not to be removed, what do you suppose will 
-ensue if no extraordinary removal of the population takes place ? 

i did not intend to convey to your Lordships that any extraordinary cause 
was necessary ; I believe that natural causes would do the work. 

1584. Do you mean by such emigration as the people will have recourse to 
irom time to time theinselves, according as they find their labour to be not 
sutticientJy remunerated in their own country? 

I believe so, in those particular districts to which I refer. 

1585. Then, you do not think it would be necessary to have recourse to any 
extraordinary means for the purpose of assisting emigration? 

I think it is not necessary. 

1586. You said that the part of the countiy in which you have administered, 
tne population is now in a transition state, partly in consequence of the failure 
-01 tfie potatoes, and partly in consequence of the gi-adual failure of manufacUires ? 

And the very small farms, which are quite unsuited to the existing state of 



labourhio-^? under which that population is at present 

In the first place, it is a population of very great poverty, the farmers have 
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1588. Is there any difficulty arising from the novelty of the institution of 
the Poor Law -which has been introduced amongst them ? 

I think ail parties are reconciled to the existing Poor Law. 

1589. How have the Guardians acted their part in its administration ? 

I should say that the Guardians have behaved admirably well, alike the 
ear officio and tne elected. 

1590 . Tliere is no instance in your district in which they have been super- 
seded by paid Guardians ? 

There is no instance ; there is no instance in which they have even been 
threatened with removal. 

1591. Had not 3^0 better materials to choose Guardians out of, hi your 
particular part, than in other parts of Ireland ? 

My impression is, that the Northern Guardians are a better educated and 
more intelligent class, and a more independent class than those in the South, in 
the districts in which I have happened to be. 

1592. You said that the landlords have made great sacrifices? 

They have ; in fact, all society has been involved in one desperate struggle,, 
rich and poor, 

1593. Do you think that if left alone they axe capable of surmounting these 
difficulties ? 

I have little doubt of it. 

1594. Do 3 'ou think they can continue still to maintain the Workhouse test? 

I believe that the}' would be next 3 'eai-, supposing it to be an ordinary and ave- 
rao-e Year, even without potatoes, and that no out-door relief would be given in this 
district, with the exception of the cases of sickness, to which I have referred before. 

1595. You observed just now that no leases are being given now ; is that 
from a disinclination on the part of the landlord, or on the part of the tenant ? 

The landlord is unwilling to grant a lease, and the tenant is unwilling to 
accept a lease. 

1596. If, as you say, the tenant is indisposed to take a lease, and yet he can 
sell the good-will of his land for 3?. or 3/. an acre; does not that seem to be an 
extraordinary state of things, that a man should not wish to have a good valid 
security, transinittable and negotiable by law, instead of one which depends solel}^ 
upon custom ? 

The negotiable security by law would bind him to a given pa 3 'ment of rent, 
whereas he believes that, should things become more improsperous, he would 
receive a reduction of rent from the landlord ; there being in the North, gene- 
rail}’, an extremely good feeling between the landlord and the tenant. I am 
sure that in bad times a tenant would be extremely unwilling to take a lease ; 
aud I give my answer with reference to a gi-eat number of cases where 1 know 
leases to have been refused by tenants. 

1597. You are understood to say that there has been no variation in the 
letting value of land within your knowledge of the country ; tliat is, within the 
last six years ? 

I think there has been nothing in the form of reduction of rent, but very 
large sums have gone back into the tenants’ pockets for what is there termed 
*’ improvements,” drainage, roads, houses, and a variety of other matters ; this 
outlay is given hack by the landlord, who rather chooses to do that than to reduce 
his nominal rent; all those advantages the tenant would lose if a lease were 
granted, for it is not usual to make improvements in the soil where you grant a 
lease. 

1598. Have not, in fact, landlords, to a considerable extent, granted reductions 
in rent during tlie period of famine r 

I am acquainted w'ith the principal landlords of the district in which I act, 
mid I do not know of any one of those persons who has reduced his rent ; I am 
aware of a very large number who liave given back one-third or one-fourth, or 
even a larger sum, to their tenants, but it has not been termed a reduction of 
rent ; a reduction of rent is the natural mode by which a landed proprietor 
meets the diminished means of his tenant, where the farm is large and he has 

capital 
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■capital ; but where the tenant has no capital and is in little better condition E. Settlor^ Esq. 
than a labourer, his wisest course is to enable him. to improve the land ■ even -■ - 

in the worst parts of Ireland, I do not think it would be a wise course to reduce 
the rent nominally ; though that might be done with great ease, you would rind 
great difficulty in restoring it; again, a reduction of rent would give the same 
encouiagement to a bad tenant and to a good one ; whereas if you give money in 
return for improvements, you can draw a distinction between the two, and 
improve the permanent value of your estate. 

1599. Has not a large amount of rent been thrown back by landlords during 

that period ? “ ® 

In return for improvements. 

1600. But not with reference to the deteriorated quality of the soil ? 

1 am not aware of an instance, though instances may exist without my being 
aware of it, in which a per-centage reduction has been made upon the rent in 
consequence of the distressed state of things ; therefore, this may account for 
the fall in the value of the tenant-right. 

1601. You did not mean to say that the present stale of things was not taken 

into consideration as a motive to the landlord to make the allowance wliich you 
stated to have been made ? ^ 

I have no doubt the landlord feels that it is impossible that his tenant should 
remain a solvent person without large and continued assistance, and that assist- 
ance he makes him. 



1802. You are now alluding to cases where improvements are made ? 

Where improvements are made ; everybody must make improvements. 

1603. You do not mean that the whole of the land in Ulster has been 
improved ? 

I do uot know tliat the whole of the land in Ulster has been improved but 
I see very few tracts in my own district which are not rapidly improving. 

1604. Do you know any ease in which a farmer has not made any improve- 

ments, in which the landlord has returned any portion of the rent received in. 
consideration of the deficient harvest of last year ? ’ 

I am not aware of any case. 



1605. Hm not there been, to your knowledge, an accumulation of arrears of 
rent upon tliose jiroperties generally ? 

The accumulation of arrears is extremely small ; where tenant-right exists, 
you will not 6nd an-ears accumulate ; this year is stated by my friend?, who are 
either andlords or agents, to be the worst year they have had with reference to 
the collection of rent. 



1606. But still the poor-rates have been pretty well paid ? 

The poor-rates are remarkably well paid ; better paid than in England. 

1607. ^^kat is tlie largest and the smallest amount of poor-rate raised on any 

Electoral Division under your inspection ? ^ 

The largest ra.te on any Electoral Division was made in an Electoral Division 
in the Lurgan Union, it was os.Td. in the pound. 

1608. In what Electoral Division of the Lurgan Union was that rate'? 

1 am atraicl I could not state that. 

1609. Do you recollect wliat it was mviug to ? 

It was partly with reference to existing or expected pauperism, and partly with 
reference to a debt incun-ed under the temporary ReHef Act; I cannot now, 
speakmg from memory, dissect the two. 

of Jhat\kS D“i"on'? 

It exceeded the average of that Union ; I will state generally that the rates 

irnendrrT i 

S Anutfr , months being about Is. in the pound, and the highest 

p^rafy Art ^ 3 to 4 s. in the pound, exclusive of all debts under the tem- 
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1611. Was the •whole of that rate collected in that Electoral Division r 
It was collected. 

1612. For what period was it ? 

For 12 months. 

1613. Ending what period ? 

It was a prospective rate ; all rates are prospective. 

1614. Do you think the Electoral Divisions within your district are of a judi- 
cions size ? 

If I were to reconstruct them from the beginning, with the advantage of past 
experience, I should make them smaller than they are ; but as they have been in 
operation a considerable time, and as, on the whole, all parties are satisfied with 
the present arrangement, I think it would be unwise to disturb it, though I 
think that, theoretically speaking, the existing Electoral Divisions are too 
large. 

1615. You have spoken of having experience in the South as well as in the 
North j can you inform the Committee whether the Northern Electoral Divisions, 
which, were it not for disturbing an existing arrangement, you would wish to be 
still smaller, are practically considerably smaller than the Electoral Divisions in 
the South ? 

I have understood, though it is not from facts coming within mj’’ knowledge, 
that the Electoral Divisions are genemlly considerably larger in the South, in 
some districts which I never happen to have visited; large, to what one may 
almost teim absurdity. 

1616. For what reason do you think them too large in your district? 

I am of opinion that, subject to certain limitations, it is desirable that the 
burden of the poor-rate should be localized ; that the area should be small ; if 
the area should be reduced to an extremely small amount, I believe it W'ould be 
difficult, or almost impossible, to collect the rate ; but if, on the other hand, 
you make the area too large, you lose all individual responsibility ; there is 
considerable difficulty in steering clear of both objections ; some parties consider 
the poor-rate simply as an instrument of raising money, and it seems to them 
that no district can be large enough ; other parties look at it as a mere question 
of paying money , and they think it impossible to make the divisions small enough, 
especially if they wish to improve their own properties. 

1617. Do you think that there is any principle upon which, if you had to 
reconstruct the Electoral Divisions in the district to wdiich you arc alluding now, 
you could safely proceed in the principle of division ? 

In constructing the Electoral Divisions, it would be necessary to look in 
some measure at the collection of the rate, and to make all parties feel an 
interest in the management. It would be desirable to have a manageable Board 
of Guardians elected, not too large in number, and it would be desirable to 
connect those Guardians with the representation of the land ; proceeding upon 
those princioles, you very soon find yourself within certain limits. The Down 
Patrick Board of Guardians at this moment contains about SO individuals, 
ex~o^cio and elected ; now, of course it would not be convenient to have an 
administrative body of one or two hundred, neither could parties possessing the 
qualifications be found. If you were to make the divisions, not giving a 
separate Guardian to each Electoral District, I think the Guardian would not do 
his duty in the same way to parties whom he did not represent ; I think it is 
very desirable to adopt the principle of representation in Guardianship, and 
with a very small number of subdivisions you must lose sight of that principle. 

1618. 'Would it be difficult to form small Electoral Divisions, having a 
respectable Guardian for each ? 

I should suppose that the difficult)’- would be increased. 

1619. Are the elected Guardians, within your knowledge, of the class of 
gentry, or are not rather the class of gentry represented in the Union by the 
eX’Ojpcio Guardians ? , 

It may be stated that you have very rarely indeed gentlemen acting as 
elected Guardians; the party who is elected a Guardian is usually a farmer, 

paying- 
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paying about 20 i. a year rent, living harder and faring worse than our English 
labourer, but an educated man. ® 

1620. Having- stated that inconvenience would, in your judgment, arise from 
a Guardian being appointed without a representative district with which he was 
immediately connected, do not you think that great inconvenience would arise 
if there were a representative connected with so very large a district that he has 
no immediate connexion or knowledge of the more distant parts of it ? 

There is in each case a difficulty ; you have to steer as clear as yon can of tire 
horns of the dilemma; you must fall upon the one or the other. 



M. Senior, Esij. 
1st. March 1849. 



1621. Your attention is requested to the instructions originally given for the 
formation of the Electoral Divisions ; and will yon state to the Committee how- 
far, m your judgment, they lay down the just and sound principle in forming 
the Electoral Divisions : “ In forming the townlands into Electoral Divisions 
difficulties will probably be raised as to what particular townlands shall be 
grouped together, some being heavily charged with pauperism, and others being 
nearly free from it; landed proprietors, too, will naturally be desirous of having 
their land placed in one division, rmmixed -with the land of others, especiallv in 
cases where they have taken pains or incurred expense to improve then- proper- 
ties; it is impossible to lay down any unvarying rule applicable to such cases • 
but the wishes of the proprietors, where the lands are contiguous, should be 
attended to, as far as circumstances permit, without injury or inconvenience to 
others; and in grouping pauperized and impaupei-i'zed townlands too-ethei- 
which will very often be necessary, care should be taken so to ai-rana-e the disi 
trict as to make the relief afforded to the former as little oppressive as possible 
to the latter.’ Do those instructions appear to you to express the principle upon 
•which Electoral Divisions ought to be formed ? ^ ^ 

They do ; and, as far as my experience in the North goes, they have been 
xollo'wed. “ 



1622. Are you aware that the principle adopted by Mr. Gulsou and Mr 
Clements in forming- the Unions in the North has not been the principle that 
was adopted with respect to the West and the South ? 

I Iiave heard so ; but during the period when I had charge of a district in 
the South of Ireland, the pressure of the poor-rate, as we were then in the 
infancy of operation, was so light that the subject was hardly at all mentioned • 
I had not myself the formation of the Unions, either in the North or the South.’ 

1023. Assuming the facts to be as the statistical returns show them to be; that 
the Unions in the South and West are very much larger, and that they comprehend 
in many instances very different properties wholly independeni, and -we mav 
assume in some instances in a different condition, what do you think would be 
the effect of the size of those large Electoral Divisions upon the condition of the 
people, and upon the administration of the Poor Law ? 

Assuming those facts, if they are facts, with which I am not myself personally 
acquainted, I should believe that state of circumstances to be unfavourable. 

1624. Do y^u consider it of great importance, with a view to diminishing 
the pressure of the Poor Law in frelaud, that as much employment as can profit- 
ably be given should be given by capitalists and inheritors of land ^ 

I do. 



1625. In the event of a large Electoral Division, in which the estate of a 
particular mdividual proprietor may bear but a small proportion to the whole 
area of the Electoral Division, are the inducements to that proprietor to employ 
the poor lessened or increased by the size of the Electoral Division ? 

Lessened. 



1626. Suppose that, m addition to this diminution of motive to improvement 
such a proprietor contemplates a re- valuation as a future contingency, whicn 
re-'s'aluation would include an expenditure on his part upon agricultural improve- 
ment, and lead to a greater amount of taxation, would the size of the Electoral 
Uivisioa in that respect discourage such improvement ? 

It would be a further cause. 
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1627. In botli particulars you conceive that it would be productive of mischief?: 

It would ; that is the one horn of the dilemma. 

1628. In your district there has been no Union rate levied? 

None. 

1629. Has there been any such apportionment of former claims or taxation, for 
the purpose of repayment to the Government, as, practically speaking, amounted" 
to an equalization of the rates ? 

None. 

1630. What do you think would have been the consequences in your district 
if, in the place of an Electoral Division rating, of which you have described the 
effects, there had been a Union rating ? 

Its tendency would have been unfavourable, and if the amount of rate had* 
been exceedingly high, it must have been fatal. 

1631. If, in the place of the general principle of a Union rate, you had the 
possibility of appealing to a Union rate in aid of a particular Electoral Division, 
when the amount of the Electoral Division rate had reached a certain assigned’ 
sum, what do you think would have been the consequence of establishing by 
law the principle of such a rate in aid leviable on tlie Union ? 

As far as the question involves the better cultivation of the land at the expense 
of capital, its tendency would be unfavourable. 

1632. As far as it involves the administration of the Poor Law economically; 
and at the same time benevolently, what do you think would be the consequence 
of enabling the Boards of Guardians, whenever an Electoral Division rate passed 
a certain maximum, to apply a Union rate in relief of that Electoral Division? 

As far as the alteration in question involved the expenditure of funds, it 
w'ould be unfavourable ; as far as it involved the collection of funds, it would be 
favourable. 

1633. What effect do you think it would have upon the administration of the 
Poor Law by Boards of Guardians ; first, in respect to their discrimination, and 
next, in respect to their economy ? 

I think it would have an unfavourable effect in both cases. 

1634. Is it your opinion that the interposition of the Poor Law, however 
right and practically necessary in certain cases, is connected with a necessary 
disturbance of the ordinary operations of industry and the application of capital, 
and the administration of practical relief, through the means of wages; does it 
act as a disturber of those natural causes ? 

I believe that law, or some law for the relief of the destitute, is necessary in 
every civilized country to avoid certain greater evils, but it has the unfavourable • 
tendeuc}^ attributed in the question. 

1635. Does it act unfavourably, not only to the extent of the amount given, 
but to the extent of the expectation of relief created in the minds of the 
working classes ? 

Unquestionably. 

1636. la proportion as the area is greater from whence the fund of relief 
may be drawn, will not the e.xpectation of relief, which I'oii have described as 
a disturbing cause of evil, be augmented ? 

I am not distinctly aware of that; I apprehend that tbe inhabitant of the 
smallest parish in England may, under certain circumstances, Irave as large a 
prospect of obtaining out-door relief as a pauper in the largest parish, such as 
Marylebone. 

1637. But supposing that an Irish peasant in an Electoral Division, or an 
Irish landlord in an Electoral Division, had the e.xpectation held out to him, 
that if his Electoral Division be taxed to a given sum he can obtain a rate in 
aid from the Union at large, and that under certain contingencies he may further 
look to a national rate ; what do you conceive would he the operation of such a 
system upon the industry of the people, and the administration of the Poor 
Law ? 

Unfavourable, in both cases. 
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collection of the rate has been satisfactory in your L’«/. 

It has ; the arrears of rate in mv district are considerably under five ner cent 
of the total rate. ^ 



1639. And that is less than you have known in your Eno-lish e.ynerience P 
Very much less. ® ^ 



1040. Have you had any difficulty in the collection of the rate at any time 
Within your experience in the North? ^ 

A very little in the Mountain district, and, subsequently, none at all • at the 
time of the first rate there was a little difficulty in the Mountain district.’ 



1041. Do you think ita matter of the highest possible importance with a 
view to *e due administration of the Poor Law in the more Northern districts 

r»T flnfi that nn nr*/'nfi'on/»c rl-imiUl _I . . . . . 



-- HI ui 6 moi'e iN orthem cUstricts 

of Ireland, that no occurrence should take place that would render the collectkm 
of the rate difficult, and thereby throw into confusion the system of the PooTuw 
which you have described as working* well ? cruuinaw 

It appears to me of great importance. 

1642. What do you think the effect would be of raisiuo- a rate whbin h . 
district, not for the benefit of that district itself, but as a rate in aid nf . t 

kiiffi. to be applied for the relief, we will say. of clnmirhSulL f 
My belief is, that it would at once lead to a passive resistance to the ccl'lcctl 

Ltive m!ist‘ance!“' “islit not lead to 



1643. Do you conceive that it would be a passive or active 
with regard to the new rate, or that that active or passive resistance as appheab e 
to the new rate, mignt endanger the collection of the previous rate the cM ecS 
of which you have stated to be easy and satisfactory 

It would in practice be impossible to disentangle the one from tlic mhev f 
they must be collected together. ““ other, for 



1644. Would the consequence of this dissatisfaction be aiwmented if the ePH 
tional or national rate was not onlya rate leviable „nnT, i i “ c , 

but w.as, by reason of the insolyene/of certafo SriX to be ar^t'^ 

leviable upon the districts remaining solvent ^ ^ exclusively 

That would further add to the difficulty ofcollecting such a rate. 



mighttXvSe"Xrdt:^^^^^^^^^ -f "*ich it 

of th'e^Lrr otTih^ titz 

:voZrttm.l“;'pTselri^^ -y 6-t5"mtXch 



It appeal's to me that tli<» 



It appeal's to me that the objections to such additional 1 1 

with reierence to the size of the area; under certain fore., 

•uecessarv, thoue*h admitr^d tn Ko *_ ^ces it might be 



■necessaiy, though admiteed^rLX^virXrre “Sm- th’tff^ 
pan, which m?y he ve;^dta1t'ftort£^S^^^^^^ ™ ^ 



the“L“;ildb:mucr”^^^^ thinythattue apprehension of 

pemanent source of asslXce laT^f 7 “‘i a 

period, and connected with a great casuaUy^? ' ^ 

inffioS XhXXem Xw:Z“ffimL*1 T “-1 " - 

tohe^adopted.thatonepartoft..eeortr^\:^^^^ 

^ the 
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the parties wlio liad to pay that rate would feel no security that it might not be 
in the wisdom of Parliament to pass the limit. 

1648. Is there any analogy between a national rate for the purposes of 
assisting destitute pauperized districts, and a rate in aid, which by law may be 
levied in England in certain cases, but which has been rarely levied ? 

There is no analogy whatever ; in the celebrated case known to writers on the 
Poor Law of Great Cholesbury, it will be found that tlie rate levied when 
the parish was considered insolvent was 1/. 3^. 7 d., and the vicar stated in his 
answ’ers to the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners, that assuming the rents of 
that parish to be given up to the poor, the vicar to forfeit his tithe, and all 
beneficial occupation to cease for three years, witli the assistance of a rate in 
aid, the parish w'ould come round; and so rarely has this rate in aid been 
enforced that no instance has occurred since that date (lass') up to the present 
period. 

1649. But even anteriorly, are you not aware that by the law of England a rate 
in aid never contemplated an appeal to a national rate, but appealed to the cir- 
cumjacent parishes in the first instance, and never extended by any legal 
possibility beyond the parishes within a certain limited civil boundary ? 

That is the state of the law. 

1650. In the event of the inevitable defalcation of a Union in Ireland, to what 
quarter would you look for the necessary contribution? 

I believe that the defalcation of a single Union must arise, assuming the 
administrative body there to have done its duty, from a disproportion between 
population and capital ; and I believe that the only cure for such a state of things 
would be to lessen that disproportion, and probably to charge the land so benefited 
or interested ; but I should state that, under existing circumstances, it is abso- 
lutely impossible that the proprietors can make that exertion in bankrupt Unions ; 
the assistance, therefore, must come from some other source in the first instance; 
if advanced from the Treasury, probably it should be repayable by some fixed 
instalments ; I have no doubt that the land would become valuable without the 
population ; but so long as the burdensome population continues, we must assume 
that the land is totally valueless. 

1651. But you can conceive the case of a bankrupt Electoral Division or 
Union which would necessitate the having recourse to some extrinsic aid? 

Certainly ; such cases are at present before the public. 

1652. Can you not conceive a case in which the defalcation of a Union might 
arise from other circumstances than the disproportion between population and 

Not if the administrative body did tlieir duty. 

1653. Do you mean by “ capital ” the produce of the soil? 

I mean by “ capital ” the funds applicable to the support of labour and the 
property I'ated. 

1654. Supposing in one of the rural Unions with which you are acquainted, 
the earth was stricken with barrenness, and gave forth no harvests for three 
years, is that what you would call a disproportiou between population and 
capital? 

Certainly not, but I am not aware of such a case having yet occurred ; my 
answer was with reference to known natural causes. 

1655. Amongst the elements of capital which you have described, you have 
included all that can contribute to the power of paying the rate j therefore, if 
the fuod of man was destroyed by successive failures of harvests, would not that 
be a destruction of what you have just termed “ capital applicable to the payment 
of the rate ?” 

Yes, assuming all the crops to fail. 

1656. You were understood to say just now, that you considered that if the 
population were removed, the land must be valuable in any Union in Ireland ? 

The land, if in itself fertile, would be valuable ; any Union which had sup- 
ported a large population, and which had therefore proved its capabilities for 
cultivation, w'ould become valuable if it w'ere not for the pressure of a large 
population, in disproportion to the demand for labour. 
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1657. _ Are not you awar« that it has occurred in Unions in Ireland, that the 
land which had supported a large population, not only in abundance as regarded 
food, but in superabundance, inasmuch as it enabled that population to export 
large quantities of food, has within the last few years failed to give sufficient 
food actually to feed the people? 

Certainly, 

1658. Then, in such a case as that, do you think tliat any administration of 
the capital applicable to rateable purposes would enable the paupers in that 
country to be maintained by the country itself? 

1 believe it to be impossible, under existing circumstances. 

1659. If such a case did occur, to what source would you look to keep the 

people ali%'e ? ^ 

To some foreign source ; some source other than that possessed by the district. 

1660. Would you look to a rate in aid from adjoining districts? 

I should not look to a rate in aid from adjoining districts, if a fund could be 
obtained in any other way. 

1661. In the case described, has not the proportion between the property 

liable to the rates and the population, changed in consequence of the changed 
circumstances of the harvest during the three years ? ^ 

In some parts of the country, the cultivation of the land has been almost 
destroyed. 

1662. Consequently, the proportion of the population to the capital being 

altered, it is possible that the population under those circumstances is too great 
for the capital ? “ 

Certainly. 

1663. Then the only remedy, as you have pointed out, is to diminish the 
population so as to reduce it to such a state that it would be in proportion to the 
capital ? 

1 believe so. 

1664. And, therefore, a rate in aid to support that population on the ground 
would have the effect of continuing the disproportion between the population 
and the capital ? 

Any species of relief which did not involve the removal of the population 
would have that tendency. 

1665. A rate in aid to support that extra population on the spot would tend 
to continue the evil, namely, the disproportion ? 

Certainly, it would have no tendency to diminish the population. 

1666. But a loan of money for the purpose of removing the surplus population 

completely would cure the evil, and enable that country subsequently to return 
to a state of solvency ? . 

The one remedy would perpetuate the evil, but keep the people alive • the 
other would effect a cure. ^ * 

1667. Aud in the case where the evil was kept alive, there would be no pro- 
bability of the money raised by the rate in aid being ever refunded to those who 
lent It ? 

I conceive it to be impossible. 

166S. But in case the money was advanced for the purpose of removing the 
evil and restoring the country to a state of solvency, in all probability the money 
tJius advanced for that purpose might be returned ? 

It might, and probably would. 

1669. Under those circumstances, therefore, there could be no hesitation as 
to the choice that ought to be made between a rate in aid to support the 'popu- 
latmn on the spot, and an advance of money for the purposes of emigration ? 

the purpose of emigration appears to be the preferable course. 

T 3 1670. You 
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1670. You said that there would be great difficulty in raising a rate in aid 
amongst the rate-payers ? 

I believe there would. 



1671. Would there be great difficulty in inducing the Guardians to levy such, 
a rate ? 

There would be great difficulty. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, 
One o’clock. 
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Die Veneris, 2 *’ Martii 1849 . 



The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. 



ED W ARD SENIOR, Esquire, is called in, and further examined as follows : 

1672. AT the close of your eyidence yesterday, you stated that there would be 
great difficulty in inducing Guardians to levy a rate in aid; what do you antici- 
pate would be the conduct of the Guardians under such circumstances ? 

My fear is that the Guardians would put off strikingsuch a rate from time to 
time, and that when forced to strike it or resign, they would prefer tlie alternative 
of resigning, in order that a Board of paid Guardians might be placed in their 
room. 

1673. Supposing you were to be called on to carry out the Irish Poor Law 
with paid Boards of Guardians in Ulster, do you think you could do it with the 
present success r 

It would substitute two persons unconnected with the district, and therefore 
ignorant of local details, ignorant of local character, and indifferent to the pre- 
servation of the property, for a body of from 50 to 60 individuals, consisting in 
about equal proportions of owners or occupiers who have a large stake in the 
land ; it would therefore substitute a very inefficient Board for a verj^ efficient 
Board. 

1674. Do you tbink that you should have difficult)' in levying the rates? 

I have no doubt that a passive resistance would grow up against the collection 
of the rate. 

1675. What do you mean by “passive resistance”? 

My meaning is, that every impediment would be thrown in the way of the 
collection, and no aid given lo it ; but that it would not, at all events in the 
first instance, proceed to an armed or even forcible resistance. 

1670. You have represented the landlords as having hitherto made great 
sacrifices to employ the people, and to overcome difficulties arising from the 
presciu critical circnnistances in Ireland ; do you suppose that they would 
continue still to advance means for that purpose? 

I should suppose not, upon two grounds ; in the first place, their means would 
be much crippled, and in the second place their disposition to do so, as prudent 
men, would be diminished, as they would have an expectation of new taxation to 
an uncertain extent, rendering it necessary for them to have funds in reserve. 

16/7. Do you anticipate that there would be anv difficulty under such circum- 
stances in maintaining the Workhouse test ? 

Ceitainly, the margin at present is an extremely small one: at this moment 
I do not believe that there is any W orkhouse in the North that is not seven-eighths 
full ; but as w’e have got near to the end of the winter, we have arrived at, if 
not passed, our point of danger. 

1678. Then are the Committee to understand that you think that you could 
carry on the Poor Law this year, at least, without breaking up the Workhouse 
test, even tliough the principle were established of the land of Ulster being 
made liable for the destitution of the South and West. 

It is extremely difficult to answer that question ; it would depend upon the 
(^9.6.) X 4 feelings 
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feelings at tlie moment,; I cannot possibly infer ■what state of things ■would 
gro-w up. 

1679. Do you think that the effect upon England -would be injurious; that 
it would produce vagrancy in England to any great extent ? 

If the question assumes that the remaining property or capital of Ireland is 
to be destroyed, of course, ultimately the whole pressure must fall upon England ; 
but I have never made tliat assumption. 

1680. Supposing it to be necessary to raise funds to support Irish destitution ; 
do you see any means by which they could be raised in a manner less objection- 
able than that which is now suggested ? 

Two modes suggest themselves to me; the first, the most just, the most easy, 
and one involving no new legislation, would be simply to require the solvent 
Unions to pay up their instalments of the Workhouse debt. 

1681. Instalments already due? 

Instalments already due ; no others could legally be required ; that debt was 
1 , 200 , 000 /. ; it has since been increased ; therefore, making some deductions for 
what may be termed the Bankrupt Unions, you would have arrears of four years, 
or a sum of upwards of 200,000/. to claim now; should that amount not be 
deemed sufficient, I can see no ground why Ireland should be exempted next 
year from an income tax ; I feel sure that both those measures would be felt as 
in their nature j-ost, and that there would be no difficulty in collecting them. 
Again, the pressure of taxation then would fall upon the comparatively rich, 
whereas the rate in aid would fall upon the clas's of small farmers already 
engaged m a severe struggle, and in the state of mind in which people will act 
niegaliy when over-pressed. 

1682. Have you any further suggestiou to offer to the Committee on that 
subject? 

Not on that subject. 

1683. With reference to your first suggestion, you were understood to say 
that you would propose to call in the instalments of the debt which is due to 
the Impend Treasury, and that you would apply the produce to the relief of 
the immediate pressure in what are termed the Insolvent Unions ? 

Precisely so. 



T “ot that, in point of fact, be paying the money out of the 

Imperial Treasury? r ./ o j 

It would be the recovery of what is at present deemed to be virtually a bad 
debt, a debt for the recovery of wliich no steps have been taken for a period 
of four years. ^ 



1685. Do you think that when it is deemed expedient to take steps, they will 
be ineffectual r r > j- 

Perhaps the present course of examination is not one in all respects conve- 
nient to a public officer, and a subordinate one; so fares I am myself acquainted 
with the Northern District, I feel sure that that debt, though lost sight of, would 
be paid cheerfullj' if you give up the principle of a rate in aid. 



1686. You were understood to state it to be your impression, and to be the 
opinion of most of the Boards of Guardians in the North, that the Workhouse test 
IS a most valuable test ; therefore, it is to be presumed that those Guardians would 
not object at any time to pay for the erection of the Workhouses which have 
enabled tnem to have that test without reference to the purposes to which the 
money may be applied when they have paid it-? 

It is a legal debt, and ought under any circumstances to be paid. 

1687. Are the Committee to understand you as meaning merely that it havincr 

been understood that the repayment of the debt for the Workhouses was to be 
gradual, and to depend upon the circumstances of the country, you think that 
at present it would be better, notwithstanding, to hasten that repayment and 
thus to provide for the present immediate exigency, instead of having recourse 
to a rate in aid ? & ^ 

That is precisely what I have endeavoured to express. 



1688. Do 
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1688. Do you mean that a new bargain is to be made with the parties, and 
that it having been proposed that they should pay at a more remote period, they 
are now to be called upon to pay the money immediately, contrary'' to the terras 
of their contract ? 

I propose no alteration whatever, but simply that the pressure tliat has been 
withheld for the repayment of tlie loan to the Treasury should now be put upon 
them. 

1 689. That is, that the utmost nower now possessed by the Treasury^, which has 
been hitherto relaxed, and which it was expected might be further relaxed, 
should be, agreeably to the precise terms of tlie law, practically enforced ? 

Precisely so. 

1690. But you would not call upon any one Union in Ireland to pay more 
than that which it has at present covenanted to pay ? 

Exactly the same amount. 

1691. Would it be practicable in the part of the North with which you 
are acquainted ? 

It would be practicable. 

1692. Are you acquainted with the Union of Dunfanaghy ? 

The Union of Dunfanaghy is not under my charge; I am aware that the 
net annual value of Dunfanaghy is about 11,000/., and that therefore it is 
about one-sixth smaller than an average Irish Poor Law Union in point of 
value, and therefore the instalment would fall six times as heavily on that 
Union ; but any remedy proposed must have its own difficulties. 

1 693. Are you aware that in that Union the obligation of repayment for building 
the Workhouse, would in itself, without any sum raised for the relief of the 
poor, either within the Workhouse or out of the Workhouse, or paying any one 
smgle salary, amount to the sum of upwards of 9 s. in the pound ? 

The amount now due from the Dunfanaghy Union is less than 2 s. 6d.; 
but were I a landed proprietor in the Union of Dunfanaghy, I should prefer 
paying even 9 s. in the pound to the adoption of the principle of the rate 
in aid. ‘ 

1694. Do you think it would be practicable to levy in the Union of 
Dunfanaghy, or in any Union similarly circumstanced, the amount of 9 s. in 
the pound ? 

My belief is, that in ten or twelve Unions it would be impossible to levy that 
amount ; there are embarrassed Unions, and there are a number of Unions 
which probably could pay no taxation. 

1695. Supposing that in those Unions it would be impracticable to pay the 
money, do not you apprehend the possibility of other Unions, which are on the 
verge of destitution, but not yet in a state of insolvencv, being rendered 
insolvent if any considerable increase, whether in the shape o'f rate in aid, or of 
the repayment of the Workhouse advances, were imposed upon them ; is not that 
a class of Union that must eirist ? 

That class of Union must exist; but at the same time the Irish Unions must 
make up their minds to a certain expenditure. 

1696. The question is not as to making up people’s minds to expenditure, but 
the possibility of meeting it; supposing a Union which is now solvent, and 
capable 01 paying its present rate, amounting to any given sum, say 5 s in the 
pound, m what condition would that Union be, if, in addition to the 5 s. in the 
pound, It IS called upon'to pay 2s. in the pound more? 

t would render the position of that Union so much the worse ; but there is 
then a definite prospect before them, and not an indefinite one, and of the two 
evi s ^ e leve that the definite prospect will do far less harm, and cause for 
less panic than, the indefinite one. 

1697. What 13 the indefinite prospect to which you allude ? 

♦t, ^ j prospect that the remaining property of Ireland is to be answerable for 
the destitution of a part of it. 

U 1698. Where 
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1698. Where have you seen that proposition enunciated ?. 

I have not seen that proposition enunciated Irom any liigh authority, but general 
alarm prevails on the subject. 

1699. Do you mean ■with reference to a rate in aid of 6 d. in the pound ? 

Not with reference to the present ministerial project, but with reference to the 

principle which that project involves. 

1700. Are you aware of the nature of the Ministerial project; are you aware 
that it is not such a project as you have alluded to ? 

I am aware of the project; I must leave the Committee to draw their own 
inferences. 

1701. Do you think any confidence would be felt, that, if the rate in aid of 6 d. 
were introduced for two years, it would be possible to fix a certain limit to it, 
either in point of time, or in point of amount ? 

Parliament is omnipotent, but the amount required from some source or other, 
in my opinion, will exceed 6d. in the pound. 

1702. Required for what 1 

To relieve the destitution of the Southern and Western districts of Ireland. 

1703. What reason have you to believe that, supposing Parliament to have 
expressed its sense that a temporary rate in aid should be levied for a very 
limited period, aud for that purpose only it would necessarily follow that Par- 
liament should continue that mode of providing for any future necessity in pre- 
ference to any other more eligible mode? 

I have not endeavoured to convey that impression to your Lordships ; I have 
merely been speaking of the alarm that exists, and that that alarm, however 
erroneously grounded in itself, creates much evil. 

1704. Are the Committee to understand it to be your deliberate judgment, 
that if you were a landowner in the Union of Dunfanaghy, you would pi'efer to 
be called upon to pay a 95. in the pound rate under the present circum- 
stances of the country, rather than to agree to a sixpenny rate for two years, as 
has been proposed to be enacted by Parliament ? 

I have not had that alternative sufficiently before me, but I should prefer a 
larger definite liability to taxation, which involved a new principle, and capable 
of indefinite extension ; the real demand on the Dunfanaghy Union would be 
25. Qd., not 95 . 

1705. Can any taxation bebetterdefiued than by thetermsof an Actof Parliament? 

That will depend upon the principle involved in such Act of Parliament. 

1706. You were understood to say that you would prefer an income tax to 
such a rate ; but if, under the circumstances, you suppose a rate of 6d. might be 
raised to a higher rate, might not, under similar circumstances, an income tax 
be raised from T d. to lid. in the pound? 

But then one would sink or swim with England. 

1707. Do you not believe that the apprehension in the minds of the people 
would be increased by the circumstance, that, however limited in point of amount 
or in point of time, the principle of this rate in aid having been introduced, 
would probably be continued, from the belief that those who had introduced it, 
or proposed it, could devise no better mode for meeting the object? 

That might be their feeling. 

1708. Would not that danger be infinitely augmented, if upon the credit of a 
6r/. rate in aid, estimated to produce any given sum, say 260,000 Z. a year, you not 
only had the power of levying it in the year 1849, but of raising money upon 
the credit of it, to the value of two years’ rate, by anticipating the revenue ? 

That would depend upon several circumstances. 

1709. Take it practically ; supposing a rate in aid at 6d. iu the pound to be 
estimated at 250,000/. a year for two years, under which contingency, would 
you think that you could practically rely best upon its termination at that time ; 
the one contingency being its annual application, for the purposes of each of 
those years, and the other being the power of raising of money upon it in the first 
•of those years, to an extent not exceeding both years’ rate? 

It is an inference. 

1710; What 
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1710. What is the inference that you "would draw? 

I have hardly made up my mind. 

1711. You tliink it is a matter of total indifference with respect to three yesirs 

hence, whether in the first of those years there is a power of anticipating the 
whole tax ? r o 

It would depend upon tlie impression that would be created in one’s mind, 
by a variety of other circumstances, particularly the power and will of the imposer 
of the ta."?. It seems to me that if I were in the power of a person capable of 
taxing me ad libitum, and he proposed at first to tax me Qd. in the pound for 
two years, and afterwards changed that into one for raising the whole amount in 
the first year, my fears would be much increased. 

1712. Have you reason to think that it is a common opinion in the North of 
Ireland, that the soil and climate of the West of Ireland will for the future not 
give a better wheat crop than was produced in the course of the last year ? 

That would depend upon the capital applied to its cultivation. 

1713. Have you heard any opinion expressed, upon good authority, that 
potatoes will never again flourish in the country ? 

That is a question I am totally unable to grapple with . 

1714. Has not the present amount of destitution in the West of Ireland been 
produced by the failure of the crops ? 

It has been produced originally by the failure of the crops ; secondly, by the 
non-cultivation of the land i but if the potatoes would certainly grow next year, 
we should not return to the old state of things ; the evil is done. 

1715. Would you return to a better, or a worse state of things ? 

I fear a worse state of things than before the potato failure commenced. 

1716. Why? 

In consequence of loss of capital, loss of confidence, and embarrassment on 
every side. 

1717. Loss of confidence in what? 

In everything and everybody. 

1718. Do you mean loss of confidence in the powers of the soil? 

Yes, and loss of confidence universally ; each party is helpless aud embarrassed, 
and IS moving in great difliculdes. 

1719. What do you mean by “ each party ” ; what parties do you include in 
that term ? 

TJe two first parties are the owner and the occupier ; then follow the tradesman 
or the capitalist, and generally the purchaser. 

1720. From what do you argue that the capitalist would not again have cou- 
hdence in the productive powers of the soil ? 

I he successive failure of the potato crop, and, distinct from that cause of alarm, 
the dread of further taxation. 

1721. What can the amount of taxation have to do with the productive 
powers of the soil; it may affect the return of his capital; but the question 
applies, first, simply to the productive powers of the soil ? 

X apprehend that a person would not embark capital in the soil if he knew that 
somebody else was to reap the produce. 

1 ^ as fertile next year as it was four years ago, what 

should deter the capitalist from improving the soil, and again reaping from the 
expenditure of Jus capital the same return that he did reap four years ago? 

t would depend upon the social state of the country whether he would prac- 
tically reap any of it. ^ 

1723. Is the land likely to be as fertile when it has been abandoned by the 
farmers who cultivated it ? 

It IS utterly exhausted, and would require a' series of years to restore it ; it 
will require, first, additional manure ; to produce additional manure, he must 
have additional cattle ; to have cattle, he must have money to purchase cattle. 
It will require at kast seven years to restore the soil to the state it was in four 
years ag’o, assuming everything to go on favourably with no disturbing cause. 

u 2 1724. Are 
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1724. Are you aware that potatoes are never sown in that country except 
where the soil is manured ? 

That assumes that manure is to he had ; I do not think that manure is to be 
had without cattle. 

1725. Are not you aware that where potatoes are sown, manure has been 
placed, and that potatoes are not sown on land that has not been manured? 

Potatoes are not sown where there is no probability of a crop being the 
result. 

1726. Are the Committee to understand your opinion to be, that the value of 
land in -the West of Ireland depends more upon the social condition of the 
country than upon the productive powers which it may hereafter evince? 

The value of the land will depend upon the return to be given to th? 
capitalist who is tlie purchaser, and that return must be governed by a great 
variety of causes ; for example, over taxation, either of the Poor Law, or any 
other taxation, may prevent that return ; insecurity may be another cause ; the 
natural fertility of the soil, 2,000 miles off, or 20,000 miles off, may be absolutely 
valueless, as in a distant colony. 

1727. Was the taxation in Ireland excessive, so long as the soil was 
abundant ? 

The taxation was certainly not excessive in the South of Ireland, so far as I 
am aware, five or six years ago. 

1728. Has there been any extraordinary increase of the population in those 
five or six years ? 

There has been an extraordinary diminution of capital. 

1729. Has there been any extraordinary increase of population? 

There has been rather a diminution of population, though not as compared 
w’ith the capital. 

1730. There has been a great diminution in the produce of the soil? 

There has. 

1731. In what year did the capital in the South and West of Ireland begin 
to diminish 1 

Probably in the year 1846. 

1732. That was the first year in which there was a failure in the produce of 
the land ? 

The first. 

1733. Do you conceive that the diminution of capital and the diminution of 
produce were closely connected together ? 

Certainly, for produce forms part of capital. 

1734. lu point of fact, was it not the diminution in the productive iJower of the 
land which caused the diminution of the capital ? 

I appreliend that the productive power of the land is the same as ever it was, 
except as exhausted by bad cultivation. 

1735. When you say that, do you mean that you apprehend that laud in the 
South of Ireland, properly prepared for a potato crop, gave the same increase 
last year that it did four years ago ? 

I do not certainly ; I apprehend that there are large districts in the South and 
West of Ireland which, under existing circumstances, can only grow potatoes, 
which are not fit for any of the cerealia j but the productive qualities of the soil 
as applied to corn crops may be nil, when it may be valuable as applied to a 
potato crop. 

1736. in point of fact, did the soil that was properly prepared last year in the 
South and West of Ireland, yield the wheat crop that it used to yield four years 

I have not been within X 50 miles of the South and West. 

1 737 . Then, in point of fact, you really cannot possibly be aware of the causes 

of the destitution if you are not aware of the deficiency in the produce of the 
soil ? ^ 

1 am 
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1738. Would you not consider a deficiency in the produce of the soil to be 
almost the greatest loss of capital that can afflict an agricultural country ? 

It is a very great one. 

1739. Is it not the feet, that in consequence of the failure of the crops, a great 

quantity of foreign food has been imported into Ireland? 

It is a well-known fact. 

•1740. Has it not been necessary for the last three years to pay very large 
•sums of money for the purchase of this foreign food ? 

• Unquestionably. 

174J. Have those vessels that have brought this foreign food over to Ireland, 
taken in return any of the produce of Ireland, whether the produce of the soil or 
of its industry, in payment for the food ? 

We are verging fast into questions connected with political economy; I appre- 
hend that indirectly manufactures go in return for the corn. 

1742. Is it not a known fact that those vessels have gone away usually in 
ballast, and have taken only hard cash in return for their cargoes ? 

That is not a fact coming within my own knowledge. 

1743. In the various Unions with which you have had to deal, are all the 
Electoral Divisions in the same condition, or is there a considerable diiference in 
the rate levied in any cases ? 

In all my Unions there is a difference in the rate. 

1744. How much does that difference amount to in any cases within your 
recollection ? 

Tables are already, or will shortly be, in your Lordships’ hands, which will 
give you better information than I can do from memory ; but the rate vai-ies to 
the extent of double and treble at least. 

1745. Supposing that the rate in any of those Electoral Divisions which are 
the highest were to rise to a sura exhausting their powers of payment, what do 
you think would be the effect of giving to such distressed or pauperized Electoral 
Divisions a power of applying for a 2s. rate in aid upon the Union at large? 

So far as the effect of that taxation was felt by the administrators of the fund, 
or by persons resident in the district, it would make them indifferent as to further 
taxation ; but still I apprehend that such a course might become necessary in 
order to raise' the necessary funds, and I do not believe it would do the same 
amount of mischief when administered by a local Board of Guardians as it 
would if administered at a distance by parties who had no possible control over 
the fund. 

1746. Supposing a Union consisting of ten Electoral Divisions, of which 
eight are in a state of solvenc}', and two are in a state of pauperization, what effect 
do you think would be produced upon the administration of the Poor Law in the 
Union by a rate in aid of 2^. in the pound being raised for the purpose of 
helping the pauperism of the two Electoral Divisions ? 

It would discourage the good cultivator, and make the bad one, or tlie bad 
landlord, careless. 

1747. Could it be levied upon the more pauperized Electoral Divisions? 

That would depend upon the means to meet it. 

1748. Supposing that those two divisions were capable of paying a larger 
amount of taxation for the poor, would they be in a position in which it would be 
just that they should apply for a rate in aid at all ? 

I apprehend that you ought to Avring the utmost amount that you practically 
can from the defaulting division, before you apply to anotlier ; 1 should follow 
the old principle, which has been always laid down in England, which does not 
permit you to tax an adjoining parish till you have exhausted the funds of the 
parish applying. 

(19.6.) u 3 1749. In 
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1749. In the event of one or more Electoral Divisions being altogether 
exhausted, and a rate in aid being sought for that Union, it would follow that 
those Electoral Divisions could not themselves contribute to that rate in aid ? 

Certainly not at the time ; it might be made a lien upon the rates. 

1750. According to the principle of the English rate in aid, the exhaustion 
of the funds of the parish appljdng for the rate in aid is a necessary condition 
for the grant of a rate in aid ? 

Certainl5^ 

1751. Supposing, again, the same hypothesis of a Union, consisting of ten 
parishes, eight of which were in a pauperized state, what would be the result 
of an application for a rate in Eiid of 2^. in the pound; where would that be 
levied ? 

It would, of course, fall upon the remaining two. 

1752. Do you think that would be practicable? 

It would depend upon the amount of the pressure ; I should suppose not. 

1753. Supposing all the Electoral Divisions in a given Union, as may be 
supposed in the case of some of the Unions in the West, to be all of them in a 
state of pauperization and bankimptcy, could there be any practicable way of 
asking for a rate in aid of 2^. upon the Union in that case ? 

No such remedy would be available. 

1754. Therefore in those parts of Ireland where an entire prostration has 
taken place on the part of all the Electoral Divisions, no 2^. rate in aid on the 
Union could by possibility exist ? 

Assuming the Union to be totally exhausted, of course no fresh taxation can 
take place, by whatever name it may be termed. 

1755. Supposing an entire province, as Connaught or Munster, to be 
exhausted, could there be any collection of the national rate of 6d. in the pound 
in that province 1 

Not under that assumption. 

1756. Do you conceive that it would be practicable or expedient that a 
national rate should be resorted to by any localities until the local rates were 
exhausted ? 

My impression is, that out of the choice of difficulties and evils, all of them 
very serious, upon the -whole I would rather exhaust the capabilities of the 
given district than throw it o^’er a larger. 

1757. As a matter of principle could it be contemplated that the national or 
general rate was to be resorted to, in any instance, until the local resources of 
the district applpng had been first exhausted? 

It would be a new principle should that be adopted. 

1758. Foreign from that of the English rate in aid ^ 

Different from anything to which we are accustomed. 

1759. Then that being the case, the districts paying that 6d. rate in aid must 
ex necessitate, or ought in principle, to be excluded from contributing to it ; 
they could not be at once recipients of the rate in aid, and contributors to it? 

If you make it a condition to receiving a rate in aid that the district should 
be utterly exhausted, it follows tliat no money could be received from that 
district ? 

1760. Then the national rate wmuld not be a national rate collected all over 
the countTj'^, but a rate collected upon the solvent parts of the country to be dis- 
tributed among the insolvent ? 

Decidedl}', upon the previous supposition. 

1761. Are the Committee to understand, by the answers you have given, that 
you object to the principle of the maximum being applied to any bankrupt 
districts ? 

I have not made that statement in distinct terms. 

1762. You were understood to say that you thought that it would not be just 
or expedient to resort to the aid of other districts till the district whose destitu- 
tion is to be supplied is absolutely exhausted ? 

As 
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1764. If there is a maximum, thea they may be both recipients of and con- 
tributors to the rate in aid ? 

That is one of the objects of a maximum. 

1765. May not this be the object of the maximum, and’ may it not also be the 
consequence of it; if there be a general panic and apprehension, shaking 
credit, and indisposing persons to the application of capital to the land, may not 
a maximum that is fixed, though it be above the amount that can possibly be 
raised, yet re-assure public credit, by giving a security that it shall not be 
exceeded ? 

The assumption involves a confused state of mind on the part of the public. 

1766. Supposing that the utmost amount of rate collected in a district in 
Connaught in the last year amounted to 3j., and assuming that there was a 
maximum put of 5i., do not you think that parties would become more disposed 
to invest capital if they had an assurance that the maximum of 5 s. could not 
be exceeded, even though the amount that could be collected was only 3 s. 

The difficulty would consist in fixing a maximum applicable to all parts of 
Ireland ; if we could by any possible mode fix by Act of Parliament precisely 
such a sum as would exactly meet the practicable collection of the rate, such a 
maximum would be extremely beneficial ; it would give confidence to purchasers, 
and it would not lead to a misapplication of funds ; but there is a choice of 
difficulties; I feel great doubt as to the prudence of the present proposed 
maximum. ^ 



As a choice of difficulties, I consider it preferable to exhaust the means of the 
smaller district. 

1763. Consequently that opinion would preclude the application of the prin- 
ciple of a maximum to those distressed districts } * 

It would. 



1767. But to fix any maximum short of a complete exhaustion of the district 
must, according to your opinion, be wrong in principle ? 

The term “ exhaustion]” is perhaps a vague one ; it might be better to 
substitute “ such a sum as can pmcticaily be collected.” 

1768. Do you mean such a sum as can be collected, leaving a sufficiency in 
the district to provide for can-ying on its cultivation, or would you carry your 
exhaustion beyond that point ? 

If you open that door, I apprehend you would have to fix your maximum 
exh’emely low ; the whole question hinges upon the necessity for stock ; if you 
sell up your stock, you will have very few crops the year after ; if yon stop short 
OT selling the stock, you will have a very small rate. 

1769. Where would you fix your point of stopping ? 

It would depend upon the capabilities of each district; it would vary with 
the capabilities of each Union ; it would vai*y with each Union as compared with 
others, and with each province as compared with others. 

1770. Would you not extend the exhaustion so far that no rent could be 
paid ? 

That would be hardly fair ; in one case the proprietor may have sacrificed 
money, and his rent may be literally only a return for his own capital embarked 
in It; if you were to make an exclusion of all rent, I do not know that that 
would be a safe line to draw. 

1771. Is not the leaving any rent in direct contradiction to the princinle 

adopted in this country ? ^ 

As far as the rate in aid goes in England, it does not commence until all 
power of raising rate has ceased, and from the mode in which land is held in 
cSlector produce of the soil by the poor-rate 

1772. Until the whole of the stock on the land, and everything that can be 

tuiTied to profit on the land is sold up, no rate in aid can be raised in Eneland * 
is not that so ? & » 

That will of course depend upon the cases as laid down by the Judges ; I 
am not sure that they require actual proof that every head of cattle has been 

u4 seized; 
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has been absorbed. 

ad AWch 1849. 

1773. When a distress warrant is issued, is the distress warrant completely 

executed until the sale has gone to the utmost to meet the sum demanded ? 

1 believe not. 

1774. Must not the execution of a distress warrant of itself imply a complete 
sale of all the available stock on the premises ? 

To the extent of the sum mentioned in the warrant. 

1775. If the rate in aid is -wrong in principle, is not the evil very much 
increased, if, instead of tlie rate in aid being called into operation only when the' 
district requiring that rate in aid is completely exhausted, it should be called 
into existence when the rates amount to a maximum of Us. in the pound, 
implying thereby, in consequence of the valuation being the rateable value of 
the property, tliat 15 s. in the pound is still left for rent ? 

I have endeavoured to go very fully into the advantages and disadvantages 
of the maximum rate ; of course it differs in principle from anything known to 
the English Poor Law. 

1776. The question is, whether the e\nl would not be aggravated by fixing- 
such a maximum as 5 s. in the pound, which implies that 155 . is left for rent ? 

I should think it monstrous to fix the principle that would assume 155 . left 
for rent. 

1777. What is the principle of valuation for the poor-rates; is it not the 
lettable value of the laud ? 

The principle of the Poor Law valuation is the rent to be expected from a 
solvent tenant, deducting repairs, insurances and rates, except tithe rent. 

1778. Then when that valuation is made, if you fix a maximum of ,5s. in the- 
pound, does not it necessarily follow that the rate will not exhaust the productive 
power of the land so as to leave nothing for rent ? 

The object of tlie maximum is not to exiiaustall; that is its precise object. 

1779. Then by fixing a maximum, yon leave a rent ? 

You leave something which may be rent. 

1780. Is not that totally contrary to the principles upon which the Poor Law 
in England proceeds? , 

Unquestionably it differs from any principle known in the English Poor Law. 

1781. There is a Report before Parliament now, which states that in a parti- 
cular Union the Government Officer reporting, states the case of a considerable 
landed proprietor who is left with no property available but one cow in milk to 
support his children ; that the co-\v being sold by a decree, was redeemed by a 
friend, and put back into his possession, and then seized and sold by the Poor 
Law collector ; supposing that single fact to be an exponent of the general 
condition of the collection of the rate in tliat part of the country, would that, 
in your judgment, be a sufficient i}roof that the property of that district was 
exhausted ? 

Probably so; but I think nothing is more dangerous than either to legislate 
or to i-eason generally from an extreme case. 

1782. Are you aware of the class of peasantry iu Ireland who subsist upon 
the milk of goats and keep goats for the purpose of supporting their families ? 

I am not acquainted with that population. 

1783. If it shonld_ appear that the goats of the country are sold up for the 
payment of the rate, is that evidence or is it not, that the property iu that district 
is nearly exhausted for the purpose of paying the rates, or is it a matter of 
indifference? 

I should suppose it is a proof. 

1784. With reference to the term “exhaustion,” would you, in anv case, sell 
the first estate of inheritance of the immediate lessor, be it leasehold estate or 

. be it fee-simple estate, in liquidation of the arrears of rates? 

I am led to believe that such a power exists ; I am so informed by a witness 
recently examined before your Lordships. 

1785. Do 
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1785. Do you think it desirable that it should exist r 

It is a broad question, upon which I have certainly not by any means made up 
juy mind. ^ 

1786. Do you believe that any such power exists in England ? 

1 do not believe that any such power exists in England. 

1787. In Ireland is not the poor-rate made a personal debt? 

Certainly, in certain cases ; the immediate lessor, probably the owner is 
himself rated ; a principle unknown in England, ’ 

1788 Where the proprietor is rated in England, is there any power of sellino- 
up the fee and inheritance of the land for the payment of the rate? ^ 

The remedy known to the law is a distress on the occupier ; if a sufficient 
distress cannot be liad according to the 43d of Elizabeth, he is to remain in 
gaol till It IS paid, and there it ends. 

1789. In point of fact, is it your opinion that in practice that power does 

exist m Ireland ? ^ 

l am informed ou good authority, that it does exist in Ireland, by a ivitne^s 
lately examined by your Lordships. 

1790. Is that a legal authority' ? 

It is the opinion of counsel, the opinion of a barrister. 

1791. Have you ever heard of a case in which it was exercised? 

I believe it has not been exercised in any instance. 

1 792. With reference to a former part of your e.xamination, in which you 
suggested that there were two modes in which it would be more desirabi” in 
your opinion, to supply the present deficiency than by the plan of a rate in aid • 
you have mentioned that one of those is a property tax ; do not you believe' 
that of all the inodes that could be adopted, the rate-payers in the district to 
whicli you belong would most willingly accede to a measure such as the exist- 
mg Income Tax in this country, knowing, as they would, that all property valued 
iiiider 150f. would be exempted, and consequently that the whole amount paid 
by a rate-payer possessing less property than that would be deducted from bis 
rent to his landlord ? 

My belief is, that such a tax would be very willingly paid. 

1793. But if the Property Tax was imposed for the sake of defrayino- the 
dehciency of the Poor Rates, would it not be extremely unjust in Ireland ta 
make such an exemption as 150/. ? 

I assume that in the imposition of the Property Tax the tax imposed is in all 
respects to be similar in its principles to that of England. 

1794. Would you apply the exemption up to the amount of 150/. ? 

1 assume that the tax is to be the same ; I apprehend that the payer of tJie 
tax will care very little as to the mode in wiiicli it is expended if it is fixed ; it 
will be a matter of indifference to liim whether it goes into the Imperial Treasury 
or whether it goes to Connaught, provided it is limited. 

1795. By “fixed,” do you mean fixed not to exceed two years, or fixed in 
amount.'- 

Fixed in amount. 



1786. Would not they know that the present Income Tax in this country is 
limited to the same period ? 

I am not sure that that limit would give them much practical comfort, but 
they would be aware of that. 



1/97 Supposing either a rate in aid or a property tax to be collected, and 
connected with the Poor Law Administration ; do you not think it of the first 
impoitance that its appropriation should be fixed for some definite purpose, 
latuei than be left for undefined and unrestricted plans ? 

1 miist assume, that should a property tax be imposed on Ireland, the proceeds 
would be paid into the Imperial Treasury. ^ 



1798. Supposing tJie rate in aid levied 
such rate in aid would be greater or less in 
(19,6.) X 



, do you think that the danger of 
proportion as the purposes to which 
it 
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it was applicable were clearly and strictly defined, or, on the other hand, were 
left open to a wide discretion ? 

The vaguer the object, the greater the uncertainty as to its probable ultimate 
amount. 

1799. Supposing the amount was fixed, do you think that the danger to which 
a rate in aid would be incident, would be as great if it were specifically appro- 
priated, we will say to so defined a purpose as building Workhouses, as if it were 
left applicable to the general purposes of relief and destitution? 

I should say that it would not be so great, on the ground that in the one case 
you, would he able to estimate the amount required, and in the other case you 
would not. 

1800. Then just in the proportion as tlie application is undefined, in that pro- 
portion would the levy of a rate in aid become dangerous ? 

That is the ground of the apprehension %vhich prevails on this subject now, 
I trust erroneously. 

1801. For a purpose in which the public at large have an interest, may not a 
rate in aid be more safely applied than for a purpose in which the locality alone 
are concerned ? 

Probably. 

1802. Taking the case of the Union of Gienties, in which the population is 
43 , 000 , within a district of which the valuation is only 16 , 000 /., how do you 
conceive that those persons can be supported within that Union upon the 
resources of that Uuion alone? 

No mode occurs to me. 

1803. Ai-e there any other alternatives, except sending resources, either in 
money or in food ab extra, or taking away some of those people to where 
resources in food or wages are to be had, or the death of the parties ? 

Those seem to be the alternatives. 

1804. Supposing no relief ab extra to be given of any kind fi-om the freedom 
of action of individuals, must there not be considerable migration from that 
district to other districts in search of employment and wages or food ? 

Certainly. 

^ 1805. Do you think that the case which has been put with reference to the 
district of Gienties would exist as betw'een England and Ireland generally, if 
the pauperism of Ireland were continuously to augment? 

It must necessarily do so ; it has done so. 

1806. You have had English experience as well as Irish experience; have 
you been able to observe that that migration of a low-fed population living upon 
low wages, into a better social district like that of England, has a tendency to 
depress the social state of the English people, to lower wages, and to lower the 
condition of the working classes ? 

It must unquestionably, as it increases the proportion of the supply for labour 
to the demand. 



1807. Supposing in the place of the migration of the surplus population of 
such a district as Gienties to England, a natural migration, there was substituted 
an assisted emigration of the surplus population of Gienties to a Colony, would 
not England feel the advantage of such a system as well as Ireland ? 

Unquestionably. 

1808. Tlie whole community would derive advantage from it'f 

All parties, I presume. ® 



1809. Keverting to what you have already clearly staled as to the application 
of a rate in aid, should you not consider that the purpose of emigration from 
the over-peopled districts ^yould be a fair object for the appropriation of some 
portion ot that money, and that that would be a safer appropriation of it than 
the applying it for the relief of general destitution ? 

That is a very wide question, but I feel sure that no funds so raised would be 
sumcient in’ amount for the objects m view. 



1810. Do 
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1810. Do you helieve that they would be sufficieat for the relief of the whole 
destitution in the west of Ireland ? 

It is impossible to form an estimate. 

1811. You state that in the one case they would be insufficient ; would they 

be sufficient in the other case ? ^ 

I take it that you may keep a person barely alive for 12 montlis for one- 
half or one-third of what it will cost to remove him to a colony ; for in the 
case of removal to a colony, I must assume that you would not merely deposit 
your paupers on the shores of the colony, but that you would have to Temove 
them to a considerable distance to where the demand for his labour existed. 

1812. What is the cost of maintaining your in-door poor in your own district 
for a year, including establishment charges? 

I cannot very well include the establishment charges. 

1813. Then what is it without? 

The cost of the in-door poor at the present prices, including clothing and 
food, including everything but the establishment, which would remain (if a 
number of them were sent away) is 3Z. Os. 8d. for each pauper annually. 

1814. What is it for the out-door poor ? 

The cost of out-door poor would, at the present scale of prices, amount to 
iZ. 10s. 4d., or, in other words, the expense of the in-door maintenance is 
double that of the out-door. 

1815. Notwithstanding that difference of price, which of the two systems do 
you think is the most expensive on the long-run ? ' 

Unquestionably the out-door. 

1816. The Treasury Minute of the 16th of January speaks of the heavy 
expense and the many social evils connected with the out-door relief of the 
able-bodied ; assuming that to be a correct statement, do you think that any 
economical calculations of the cost of relief pe?' capite can outweigh in the 
slightest degree the inconveniences and miscliiefs incident to out-door relief? 

I think it probable that, with an extremely limited fund at their command 
raised from Ireland alone, the administrators of that fund will prefer keeping 
people in their present state of misery at iZ. 10^. 4cZ. on out-door relief to 
incurring a double expenditure on in-door relief, or a treble expenditure for the 
purpose of removing them, seeing, by taking either of these latter courses, they 
would exhaust the fund the sooner, and become answerable for the destitixtion of 
the remainder. 

1817. Upon what data do you assume that it would cost three times the 
amount of out-door relief ; are you aware that during last year from the Port of 
Dublin adults were furnished with a free passage to tlie United States of 
America, and fully provisioned according to the American law, their passage 
being paid to Liverpool, and from Liverpool to Boston or New York, at an expense 
not exceeding 50s. a head ? 

I trust your Lordships will not press the examination into local details, with 
which I am unacquainted ; but my fear would be, that you would not be able to 
effect an extensive Government system of emigration, removing the parties to 
places where their labour is actually wanted at an expense under 4 Z. per head. 

1818. The question is pointed to the actual fact of the cost from Dublin ? 

I think half the expense only is incurred by paying the passage across tlie 
ocean. 

1819. The town of Belfast is in your district? 

It is. 

1820. Can you tell the Committee the expense of emigration from Belfast? 

In the case of a person whom I myself sent out, the cost was upwards of 4Z. ; 

that included all the cost, with a very moderate outfit of clothing. 

1821. At what time was that ? 

It was last winter. 

1822. Is there not a great difference between having to maintain a pauperj in 
all reasonable probability not merely for a single year, but for the term of his 

X 2 pauperised 
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S. Senior, Esq. pauperised life, and, on the other hand, paying one sum, by which, placing him 
2 d m"u^ 8 better circumstances, you are relieved from that claim ? 

^ ^ endeavoured to convey to your Lordships that I believe the 

system of relieving paupers at home to be in the long-nm either a cheaper or a 
wiser one than emigration ; but, with extremely, limited funds, I feel sure that 
the administrators of those funds will, in common prudence, take that which is 
immediately the cheapest, there being great risk of a considerable demand on 
such limited funds and their total exhaustion. 

1823. You have stated that the cheapest, in point of money, would be out- 
door relief as compared with in-door relief ; do you think there would be pru- 
dence in taking that course because for the time it cost less money? 

A bankrupt Union, I think, would very likely act upon such a principle. 

1824. Do you think that tliey would be wise in doing so ? 

I think that people who are bankrupts are never wise. 

1825. If they were wise, would they act upon a different principle ? 

If they had the means. 

1826. When you state that no fund that could be raised for emigration would 

be sufficient for the object in view, do you mean not only on account of tlie 
greater expense of emigration as compared with relief at home for a year, but on 
account of the greater number of persons who would aoply for that species of 
relief? ^ 

It would entirely depend upon the mode in wliich the emioration was 
gTanted; it might be confined to particular districts; it might be confined to 
particular classes; it might be confined to persons who had been paupers for a 
certain time ; I should anticipate that Government might, should it be their 
wish, prevent an inconvenient pressure of applicants coming upon them. 

1827. You said that the cost of the in-door relief being 3Z. 8s per annum 
and the out-door relief being 1/. lOs. per anuum. yet, in point of fact, the 
in-door relief was the cheapest; that greater cheapness arises from the reluctance 
of persons to accept that species of relief? 

It does. 



1828. The out-door relief being considered more acceptable by the people 
WoSoS™* practically be resisted so efficiently as applications for the 

Certainly. 

1820. Is there not at this time, on the part of the Irish people, a very intense 
■desire to emigrate ? ^ i j 

There is. 



1830. If, therefore, the relief were granted in the form of free 
would be, of course, the most acceptable form to the recipients in 
could possibly be afforded ? ^ 

It would. 



passages, it 
which relief 



1831. In all probability, therefore, sucJi applications would be far more 
numerous than for relief granted in the most unacceptable form ? 

Certainly. 



estimating the cost of emigration, you must consider the 
difficulty there is in discriminating between those who would be entitled to it 
and those who would not ? 

Were I a GoTerninent Officer drawing up a scheme of general emigration, I 
think that I could evade that difficulty. 



1833. lou reckon no person suitable for emigration who i.s not able-bodied 
and capable of real efficient labour r ’ 

No person should, in ray opinion, be selected as an emigrant who. on landino- 
at a place where there is a demand for labour, would not be able to support 
himself by his own e.xertions. 



1834. Such a person is not a proper candidate for relief of any kind if he 
can possibly obtain employment at homer ’ 

But unfortunately that “if” prevails over very extensive districts. 

1835. But, 
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1835. But. practieally, is not your reason for preferring in-door relief to out- 

door re .ef that a great many such persons do succeed in passing themselves off 
a. entdlecl to relief tvlten it is given in an acceptable form, and they do not 

apply for It when it is offered in an unacceptable form ? J o not 

That is the cliief reason, 

1836. You coneeive that the Poor Law authorities, if they do their dutv nro 

perly, wi l not admit upon the out-door relief list any able-Wied person who' 

can possibly maintain himself otherwise ? * “ 

I do; but I am also aware from the printed Returns before your Loidshins 
1 1 ? <:«-‘ain distressed Unions seem to co™ 

admim-st tli^ reS Government officers employed to 

found by the Workhouse, it is invariably 

beS^wSiE tL;t ^ ^ 

1838. With respect to this emigration, might there not be a check o-iven to 
guard against the serious danger, which has been supposed in the late q°iestious 
tliat have been put to you. in the following manner, by reqnirino. on hX f of 
wet rS™df“ ^o"‘-*o‘!on from the landlords from whole estates the/ 

I should confine the emigration, firstly, to certain diseased districts, where in 
the present hopeless state of affairs, there seems no probability of extrication 
Sctntlv TXT? now by the term the “ Distressed Unions 

“P°“ land; thirdly, I should 
sen up that land, if the instalments were not punctually paid, givino- sufficient 

TXablX''" iustalments to allow the hind m become 

1830. To the prejudice of the existing mortgagees ? 

mortg4-rmtTX;uX^^^^^^^ ' ™ existing 

not^thp’nh.V^fc°^”v f mortgage upon an estate, would 

objects which have been suggested by your precautionary measures be 

absTlXe/yX'^X“kndford “ P“™‘='"y contribution paid down 

a p“t. prXwy tXThot.”'™’ 

1841. Is not the landlord in a district where a population exists bred imrm 
Uo oTtLX'''”® ‘'“™ ‘0 the’loXst subdivisions of one, 

of that DODuHHnn ^ 7'T great pecuniary interest in the removal 

ttiat population, m order to introduce a better agricultural system ? 

It would appear to be the first step to render his land valuable. 

abhffo do yon see any thing unreason- 

make a XT n r * 'I P'^''‘J ’ P«=““ary interest in the change, to 

make a contribution towards the effecting of that change? ® 

popuTatlrn *° P“^’ P'^y P” °f ‘h<= 

poor f confine the emigration to the able-bodied 

cxe^rrioX’* ""PP”*^ themselves by their own 

comprehend in that term able-bodied labourers alone, or able- 
bodied labourers that were in sufficient number to support the members of their 
families accompanying them, and dependent upon thSi ? »' tPo”; 

all mXXsT:f‘detSr'’''' =t“<>nipanying them .• but those are 

formXrXiXTf***’”*^ it would be possible to grant public assistance in this 
(10.61 wdhout discouraging the remitknees which are now 

^ ^ made 
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made by tlie friends of persons still left in Ireland wbo have already gone to 

America ? 1 • 1 1 

Under the existing system of emigration left to natural causes, precisely the 
people go whom you wish to keep, and precisely the people stay whom you w’ish 
to 0 * 0 ", in my opinion you might take away from the diseased districts the bad 
blood, without in any way affecting the natxiral current of emigration of smaller 
capitalists. 

1846. Are you aware that the reports from the different emigration agents in 
our colonies are to the effect, that a vast majority of the emigrants who arrive 
are labourers totally destitute of any resources 1 

I must infer, from that statement, that the majority of the destitute land in 
Canada ; for facts have come to ray knowledge, and probably that of your Lord- 
ships, proving that very large sums of money arc practically taken away by 
emigrants to the United States. 

1847. Are you aware that it is well ascertained that many parties who 
emigrate from this country obtain the means of doing so by remittances from 
America? 

I believe your Lordships will find that there is no current of emigration 
whatever, of the poorest class, from what may be termed the diseased districts; 
it is from the better parts that they go, or of the better classes. 

1848. Are you aware that a very large number of persons, indeed, emigrate 
entirely by means of founds remitted to them for that purpose from America r 

I am speaking, of course, on a subject upon which I arn imperfectly informed : 
but my impression is, tliat persons from the very w^orst parts of Ireland, and of 
the very poorest class, do not go in any way ; parties, in fact, who arc scarcely 
human, of w'hom there are great numbers, especially upon the sea-coast, whom 
everybody would be anxious to remove. 

1849. Would it alter your opinion, if you were informed that in the emigra- 
tion of last year as large a proportion of the expense as half a million sterling 
had been defrayed by remittances from those who had gone in foniier years as 
emigrants ? 

I am not at all prepared to recommend that the Imperial Treasury should 
contribute to emigratiou as a whole, but I think you might have a partial and 
local emigratiou aid, which would steer clear of that difficulty. 

1850. If half the expense were supplied by the Government, upon die con- 
dition that the other half was supplied by the emigrants themselves, would not 
that meet the difficulty, and would not the money now remitted from Canada 
and from America be still remitted to the same amount, enabling a larger portion 
of the relatives of those who are in America to go out? 

Should the Government take up the subject of emigration at all, the first 
step, I apprehend, would be to define the districts from which such emigrants 
should proceed ; and, secondly, the classes ; and, thirdly, the terms ; and that they 
would introduce such a system as would give immediate local relief. I wmuld 
take the blood from the extremities, not from the heart. 

1851. Will you state the classes of persons that do emigrate, within your own 
knowledge, from the North of Ireland ? 

The classes that do emigrate, within my own knowledge, are persons w’ith small 
funds, who are therefore not in a state of destitution. 

1852. What do you call “ small funds ”? 

I call “ small funds” a sufficient sum to get to a point at wdiich their labour 
is valuable; generally the emigration from the North is exclusively to the 
United States. 

1853. What funds do they generally take ? 

The fund upon which they principally rely^ is the sale of their interest in tlie 
land termed tenant right, unquestionably often aided by relatives in America ; 
I believe that this district (the Northern) requires no aid whatever from the 
Imperial resources. 

1854. With respect to the emigration which has come within your own obser- 
Tation from the North, especially from the ports of Derry and Belfast, do not the 

parties 
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parties who emigrate practically take with them a larger proportion of the 
capital of the country, than they remove of the numbers of the country ? 

Those that go are generally, in the first place, the most energetic; and best 
part of our population ; and, secondly, they are persons whose departure diminishes 
the remaining capital. 

1855. If any emigration consists of pereous who remove a larger proportion 
of the capital of the country than they remove numbers, must not the effect of 
that be to diminish the labour fund, to diminish consequently the demand for 
labour, and to make the condition of the labouring classes in the country worse 
than it was ? 

Unquestionably. 

1856. _On the contrary, has not a course of proceeding which has the effect of 
dnnimslnng the numbers in a greater proportion than it reduces the capital 
of the cpuntry, a tendency of an opposite kind ? 

Yes, it is of a beneficial nature. 

1857. With respect to the effect of emigration from Ireland, upon the migration 
ot Insn paupers and labourers into England, what effect do you think tliat colonial 
eniigration produces upon that English emigration ? 

If you assume the colonial emigration to be sufficiently extensive to improve 
tlie labour-market in Ireland, 3 'ou would of course diminish such mio-ration to 
England. ® 

1858. But supposing the state of the labour-market in any district to be such 
as to leave ] 00 labourers in excess, what would the effect be upon the migration 
to England of offering facilities for the emigration of the 100 labourers to 
Canada ? 

It would prevent those labourers from going to England. 

1859. Then, according* to that view of the case. Great Britain, the more favoured 
part ot the empire, has a direct interest in the emigration of the surplus labour 
01 Ireland to the colonies, or to a foreign country ? 

Assuming* the emigration of Irish labour to England to be an evil, it would 
be beneficial ; I am not prepared to grant that assumption generally. 

1860. Would you not make a distinction between the two classes of Irish 
labourers that come to this country, the one the temporary migration which takes 
place in harvest-time, ivliich is analogous to the employment of machinery in har- 
vest-work, and the other being a permanent settlement of a lower desci-iptiou of 
labourers, living* upon a lower description of food, and consequently tending to 
lower the rate of wages in England ; are not those two cases entirely distinct ? 

All parties thrown into the English labour market increase the supply of 
labour, and therefore depress the labour market, unless they increase also the 
demand for labour ; I apprehend that the parties who do harm are not the parties 
that go and give their labour, but those that go in search of parochial relief: the 
mendicant class- 

1861. Is the effect the same of 100 Irish harvesters going into Lincolnshire, 
where the i*ates are low, and the population is not in excess, and of 100 Irish 
settlers fixing* permanently in any one of the great towns of England ? 

In either case, assuming there to be a demand for their labour in England, 
their arrival there is beneficial as regards the capitalist, though it may be some- 
times injurious as regards their fellow-labourers ; an English labourer in Lin- 
colnshire gets, as I happen to know, during harvest from 5 -?. to 7 ^. a day; if 
there were no Irish labourers, and assuming* the land still to be cultivated to the 
same extent (which, with so thin a population, is too strong* an assumption), they 
would get from 10 ^. to 12 ^. a day, up to the limit at which it would be impos- 
sible to grow corn in the same quantities. 

1862. Is not this the great distinction with respect to the Irish harvesters 
going over to Lincolnshire, that the population there is not kept up to the 
harvest-work, and consequently the rates in Lincolnshire are kept down ; and, 
on the other hand, would not tiie settlement of a low class of labourers for the 
365 days in the year have a tendency to increase the rates and to lower the per- 
manent wages in that country? 

(19.6.) ' x4 In 
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In either case there is competition of the Irish labourer with the English ; ii> 
one case it is temporary j the other is permanent. 

1863. Do you tliink there is no difference between the effects of those two ? 

Both may possibly do harm, to the English labourer. 

1864. In the same degree ? 

Not in the same degree, nor under all circumstances. 

1865. Which is the most injurious? 

That which is permanent, unless the labourer adds to the demand for labour. 

1866. You have said that you would recommend assistance to be applied in 
the waj'^ of emigration, on condition of its being assisted by the landlord ? 

Being repaid by the landlord j 1 believe the landlord is not now in a condition 
to advance the assistance. 

1867. Do you not think that in the present state of the distressed districts, 
with a limited fund to apply, the confining the relief to any such limited object 
as emigTation, would not enable you to assist distress to tlie same e.xtent as might 
be done without any such limitation? 

If at once by Act of Parliament you provided certain funds for emigration,, 
and at the same moment stopped all parochial relief, a considerable class of 
persons who are ineligible as emigrants must necessarily perish, assuming them 
to be really destitute. 

1868. Yon were understood to say, that you were of opinion that there was 
no considerable current of emigration from the distressed Unions at present ? 

I was speaking of a subject as to which I have no practical knowledge, Imt 
such is my impression as regards the poorest class. 

1869. You were understood to say that you w^ould recommend that, in the 
event of funds being advanced by the Government, those funds should be either 
partially or entirely replaced by the landlord? 

The whole subject is a veiy wdde and a very important one, upon which it has 
not been my duty to prepare myself ; but I feel sure that, as the benefit is a local 
one as well as a general one, so the charge should be local. 

1870. Ilo you not conceive that with such a permanent liability on the land, 
tliere would be little or no risk of improper applicants being "^sent away by 
emigration ? 

By prudent regulations on the part of the Government, I believe all such risk 
might be avoided, assuming it to be a charge upon the land ; only ujion that 
assumption. 

1871. In short, you believe that the interest of the landlord would be, that 
only proper parties should be allowed to go? 

He might wish too few to go, but I can hardly think he would wish too many 
if be paid for their passage, or if he contributed largely to it. 

1872. Would not the effect of lessening the area of an Electoral Division be lo 
render the owners of land within it more directlj' responsible for the main- 
tenance of the poor on their estates r 

Certainly. 

1873. "Would not the owner of an estate, forming by itself an Electoral Divi- 
sion, be so in an especial degree ? 

Certainly. 

1874. Would not the owner of an estate so circumstanced be under the neces- 
sity of employing all the labourers upon it, whether or not he required their 
labour, and be unable to discriminate between the idle and industrioits labourer, 
unless he were to evict the idle, and those whose labour he did not want r 

The question first involves an ability on the part of the landlord to employ all, 
which is doubtful ; secondly, it involves a right to relief on the part of all, which 
is not to be found in the existing law; the able-bodied has no right to relief; 
no party can order him to receive relief; there is no power in the Poor Law 
Commissioners to direct it to be given to him; we never think of relieving in 
the Poorhouse a person who is notoriously idle, and has refused sufficient wages.. 

1875. You 
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1875. You tliink the owner of such an estate forming an Electoral Division 
could safely refuse to employ the labourers so dependent upon him for support ? 

I doj unquestionably, under the existing law. 

1876. Practically could he ? 

Practically in that part of the country with which I am acquainted. 

1877. Do you believe that the Guardians generally, under the new Extension 

Act, believe that they are not compelled to give any applicant relief usincr the 
Workhouse test? ® 

They are not compelled, and never think themselves compelled ; they are 
bound to relieve all whom they believe to be destitute ; a variety of facts come 
before them to judge whether an applicant is practically or is not practically 
destitute ; I will follow up that answer by saying, that we rarely or never find 
improper cases of application from able-bodied males, inasmuch as the Work- 
house is especially unpopular with the males, but with females it is different 
With the low rate of wages given in domestic service, and the hard work, we 
constantly find females who, within the personal knowledge of tire Guardians, 
have refused other employment ; the Workhouse test is comparatively inefficient 
witli females as compared with males ; and a greater amount of inquiry has to 
he made, and discretion exercised. ^ 

1878. Would not the probable consequence of such a subdivision of Electoral 
Divisions be a law of settlement ? 

1 think it need not lead to a law of settlement. 

1879- Do not you think that the effect of a system which devolved upon each 
proprietor the employment of the labourers upon his own estate would tend to 
impede the circulation of labour, to hinder the adjustment of the supply of labour 
to the demand, and to bind the labourer more or less to the soil ? 

Admitting that the law of settlement has great objections, and that it would 
add to the existing evils of Ireland, I do not think that a re-division of the 
Electoral Divisions, according to the estates, would involve those evils, though 
I think such a division impossible, from other causes to which I have adverted. 

^ 1880. You are acquainted with the operation of the Poor Law in close parishes 
in England ? 

I know it well. 

1881. You do not anticipate that any of the evils arising from that system 
would have to be apprehended from the suggested re-division of the Electoral 
Divisions ? 

No, it depends upon the right to relief in England, which does not exist in 
Ireland. 

1882. Suppose the case, not of idle labourers, but of a mere redundancy of 
population ; would any landlord not requiring labour refuse relief, and allow 
persons under such circumstances to die of hunger ? 

1 do not think the size of the Electoral Division would make any difference : 
I do not think the re-divdsion would affect the question very much ; I know 
many Electoral Divisions belonging to one proprietor, but I have not’ heard of 
those evils tliere ; the pauper’s claim would be unaffected by it. 

1883. ' Does not the expense fall upon the Electoral Division? 

But still the administrative Board decide whether he is or is not destitute * 
they do not ask where he resides. * 

1884. In other words, a landlord thus situated would have the choice either 
ot employing the people, or paying them in the Workhouse? 

Assuming them to be destitute. 

1885. Do you consider it desirable to alter the existing law with respect to 

residence and chargeability? ^ 

It appears to be exceedingly desirable to do so, as the existing law of resi- 
dence rendere it necessary, in charging a pauper to any given Electoral Division, 
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to prove that he shall usually have slept in such Division for two years and a 
lialf out of the last three ; the practical result of which is, that a pauper who 
removes from one side of a street to another, which may happen to be in a dif- 
ferent Division, or who is turned out by his landlord, and works for a short time 
for any friend he may have in town, or who may go out for six months to beg, 
or go out hired by a farmer in another Electoral Division from Spring to Autumn ; 
in all those cases, and a thousand others, the pauper on his return to the Work- 
house becomes chargeable on the Union at large; I believe this leads to an infinite 
amount of fraud and abuse of every kind : to amend the law, I would simply 
make the change of requiring two years’ residence out of the last three ; I believe 
that would be sufficient. The periods of hiring are not made for hiring pur- 
poses for much less thau a year ; I believe a year is long enough to cure the 
greatest part of the existing evil ; it has been suggested to me that it might be 
desirable to take three out of the last five; but I think five years is too long a 
period to go hack upon. 

1886. How would you define the residence ? 

Mliere the party has usually slept. 

1887. That is where he has slept the greater portion of nights during that 
period ? 

I understand residence in the legal term, according to the English decisions, 
to mean where the man sleeps, not where he works. 

1888. You think that the effect of the present practice is to throw a ^eater 
number of persons on the Union at large, instead of on the Electoral Division ? 

Very often fraudulently. 

1889. So that the Electoral Division escapes, and throws the paupers on the 
Union at large ? 

In almost all cases of ejectment that is the effect. 

1890. Is it not now in the power of any proprietor of property, upon which 
a pauper has obtained a right from residence, by maintaining the pauper for six 
months in his own district, to throw him then upon the Union at large? 

Certainly. 

1891. Is not it his interest, if he chooses so to do, to do it ? 

It is extensively done. 

1892. Is it not the case very often that when paupers have been over two 
years in the Workhouse, they are sent out in order to return again the following 
day to be put on the Union at large? 

Cases do occur ; hut w'e do not reckon the period spent in the Workhouse as 
residence ; we leave that time out of the consideration altogether ; if a person 
had been five years in the Workhouse, and came in again, having been out a 
week, we should only inquire how he Iiad spent his time before he came to the 
Workhouse. 

1893. He would be replaced in the Electoral Division to which he was origin- 
ally charged ? 

If he only went out for a day ; any time under six months. 

1894. Have you turned your attention to the state of the law with respect to 
the removal of Irish poor to England } 

I have turned my attention both to the law and the mode in which the law is 
carried out. 

1895. Will you have the goodness to state the result of any observations which 
you have made, either upon the law itself, or upon the mode in which it is carried 
out ? 

As to the law itself, it appears to me a correct principle that a party who 
receives relief in England, being a native of Ireland, should be liable to removal 
to Ireland ; with the great disproportion which exists in wages and other causes, 
I do not think yon would allow Irish pauperism at once to fix itself permanently 

on 
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on England : as to the mode in which the law is carried out, there do seem to 
me very grave objections. 

1896. Will you first state the mode in which the law is carried out, and then 
state the objections which, in your judgment, apply to that mode? 

On very vague evidence, an Irishman receiving relief at Glasgow, for example, 
is taken before the magistrates; the party himself is not usually examined on 
oath, and he is removed without corroborative evidence to the nearest port, to 
his supposed place of birth ; but that “ nearest port ” is by no means always 
attended to; very often, practically, it means the port to which the Scotch town 
finds it most convenient to send the party, either as to time or cheapness ; on 
landing in Ireland there is no document delivered with the party; there is 
nothing to show that on leaving the Scotch port the party was in a state to 
undergo the journey ; he may have been just recovering from illness ; he may 
have that day left a Fever Hospital ; he is landed at Belfast, and he has sometimes, 
as in a case that occurred within my own knowledge, 150 miles to walk from 
that place to his home ; I knew a ease where that occurred with a woman with 
an infant in arms, with no one to aid or assist her. 
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1897. Was there not a notorious case in which the death of a pauper who had 
been lately discharged from tlie Fever Hospital took place upon his being sent 
away in that manner? 

Such cases have occurred. 



1898. What remedy would you propose? 

I would propose as a remedy that a regular order of removal, similar to an 
English order of removal, should be necessary, and that it should state the 
examination of the party briefly as in an English order of removal ; there should 
also be a medical certificate stating that the pauper is probably able to undergo 
the journey ; and it should point out the precise route by which the party should 
be conveyed ; and at the Workhouses on that route I think the party, on pre- 
senting that document, should be entitled to one night’s relief; the Workhouse 
officer receiving such a party should enter on the hack of the paper the date and 
other circumstances, and at the pauper’s arrival he should be considered, if in 
other respects eligible, to have a legal right of admission to the Workhouse at 
his journey’s end. I think that would veiy much assist us in carrying out the 
vagrant law ; parties without these passes would then be more easily dealt with 
as vagrants : if your Lordships please, I can show one of these passes [producmg 
the same] ; this paper states, “We, William M'Lean, junior, and Charles Clark 
M‘Kirdy, esquires, two of the Justices of the Peace of the county of Lanark, do 
hereby order and adjudge Jean Cairns and her illegitimate child, Margaret Roy, 
who have become and noware actually chargeable to the parish of Glasgow, to 
be removed and conveyed to Ireland in pursuance of the provisions of an Act.” 
Then follows a recital of the Act ; “ Given under our hands and seals at Glasgow, 
the 2d day of February 1849 therefore it states, “ to be conveyed to Ireland 
it does not state to what part, and it does not state the place of birth ; in point 
of fact, in this particular case, the party was landed 150 miles from her place of 
birth with an infant in arms. 

• 1899. Have any removals taken place within your knowledge of parties who 

had been for a long period of time resident in England or Scotland, and wliose 
connexion with Ireland had altogether ceased for a long period ? 

Such facts have come within my knowledge repeatedly. 

1900 . Would the process of removal of an English pauper from one Union to 
another be similar to the process which you have described with relation to an 
Irish pauper, or, if differing, in what particulars would it differ ? 

It would be very nearly the same. 

1901 . Supposing a person to become chargeable to York, and that he is 
adjudged to belong to Exeter, will not the parish in York be bound to convey 
him at their expense to the parish in Exeter? 

Unquestionably 5 the number of removals from England and Scotland to Bel- 
fast during the past 12 months has been — 
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NUMBER of Persons sent from England and Scotland to Belfast, and forwarded by 
the Relief Committee, and the Number sent to each County, from the I7th July 1847 
to the 26th February 1849. 









From 

SeotUod 


England. 


T0I4L. 


Antrim - 






316 


32 


348 


Armagh 


- 


- 


706 


42 


748 


Carlow - 


- 


- 


4 


- 


4 


Cavan - 


- 




588 


22 


610 


Clare 


- 




18 


- 


18 


Cork 


- 




20 


- 


20 


Deny - 


- 




292 


24 


316 


Donegal 


- 




65 


1 


66 


Down 


- 




539 


21 


560 


Dublin - 


- 




51 


- 


51 


Fermanagh 


- 




386 


30 


416 


(jralway - 


- 




6 


3 


9 


Kerry 


- 




1 


- 


1 


Kildare - 


_ 




2 


_ 


2 


Kilkenny 
King’s Coun 


. 




1 


_ 


1 


‘y 


- 


22 


- - 


22 


Leitrim - 






449 


13 


462 


Limenck 


- 




4 


- - 


4 


Carried forward 




3,470 


188 


3,658 







ScoCland. 


England. 


Totai,. 


Brought forward 




3,470 


188 


3,658 


Longford - - • 


_ 


86 


4 


90 


Louth 


- 


33 


- 


38 


Mayo 


- 


31 


10 


41 


Meath, East 


> 


10 


_ 


10 


Meath, West - 


- 


43 


1 


44 


Monaghan 




916 


27 


943 


Queen’s County 


- 


3 


1 


4 


Roscommon 


- 


176 


11 


187 


Sligo 


- 


85 


19 


104 


Tipperary 


- 


1.3 


- - 


13 


lyrone - 
Waterford 


> 


664 


74 


738 


_ 


3 


_ 


3 


Wexford - 


_ 


5 


_ 


5 


Wicklow 


. 


4 


_ 


4 


England - 


- 


9 


5 


14 


Scotland - 


- 


101 


11 


112 


Total — 


- 


5,657 


351 


6,008 



1902. Is not the proceeding in the removal of an Irish pauper precisely the 
same as in the removal of an English pauper ? 

Except that in the removal of an English pauper the party is supplied with 
food during his route, and all his wants are carefully attended to, which is not 
the case in the removal of a pauper to Ireland ; the party does not even receive 
food on board the ship. 

1903. The English pauperis, in fact, conveyed at the expense of the removing 
parish ? 

Yes. 

1904. With regard to the Irish pauper, is not he removed from York to Ire- 
land at the expense of York? 

He is. 

1905. Is not that precisely the same as if he is removed from York to 
Exeter ? 

In either case the party removing the person has to bear the expense and 
burthen of the removal. 

1906. Then in that respect it is precisely the same ; are not the proceedings 
before the magistrates precisely the same in both cases? 

Except that in English removals there is a printed document given with 
every removal, stating all the main facts, which paper is totally deficient in 
Irish removals. 

1907. In the proceedings before the magistrates, when a township applies for 
a removal, are not depositions taken, and are not those depositions reserved by 
the parish that removes until copies of them are called for by the other parish ? 

Unless the law of removal has been altered since I left England, it was the 
bounden duty of the removing parish to send a copy of the order of removal 
to the parish to which the pauper was removed, within a certain number of 
days. 

1908. The removal is ordered by the magistrates on evidence heard before 
them 1 

Yes. 

1909. In 
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1909. In the presence of the pauper? 

Yes ; the main evidence is always the evidence of the pauper ; but there is 
uothihg upon this document to show that the pauper was examined at all. 

1910. Those examinations before the magistrates are taken down ? 

Yes. 

1911. Those examinations are reserved by the removing township as their 
defence until called for ? 

Certainly. 

1912. Until a question arises by an appeal, or the rejection of the pauper, 
that evidence still remains with the parish that removes ? 

Certainly. 

1913. Is not it precisely the same case with regard to the removal of an Irish 
pauper ? 

I am not perfectly acquainted ; but I suspect that very little evidence is taken 
at all. 

1914. Do not the magistrates fulfil their duty, and hear tlie evidence equally 
in the one case as in the other ? 

The magistrates in either case are perfectly ready to hear evidence ; but as 
there is no practical appeal iu the ceise of the Irish pauper, matters are apt to 
be got over in a sloven!}’- manner. 

1915. Is the difference in the law this, that in the one case there is the power 
of ^peal, and in the other case there is not ? 

There is a nominal appeal even in the case of Irish removals ; but it is full 
of difficulties. 

1916. Is not there this distinction, that if the removal takes place from York 
to Exeter, the removal takes place to the very spot where the party becomes 
entitled to relief ; whereas, if it takes place to Ireland, a native of Cork may be 
sent to Belfast, and a native of Clare may be sent to Londonderry? 

He may be sent to any part of Ireland. 

1917. Generally they select the port that is most convenient to the removing 
parish ? 

They select the cheapest. 

1918. So that an Irish pauper on his arrival in Ireland, instead of being 
removed to a port, say near the parish where he would be entitled to relief, may 
be landed in a part of Ireland where he is left totally destitute ? 

Practically, they often are left totally destitute. 

1919. Does not that mainly arise from there not being a law of settlement 
in the one case, and there being a law of settlement in the other? 

It would be easy to obviate that difficulty, and to establish the right of the 
party to be removed to the place of his birth. 

1920. You are acquainted with the law passed about two years ago purposely 
for facilitating the transfer of Irish paupers from England and Scotland to 
Ireland ? 

I am. 

1921. -You are speaking with reference to that law? 

I am. 

1922. Supposing the case of an able-bodied Irish labourer who goes over 
to England, is there anything to prevent his committing the fraud of, when he 
has earned his wages, remitting to his family the wages which he has so earned, 
■and applying for relief, and beinffl^etumed to Ireland at the public expense ? 

Nothing but the vigilance of me parochial authorities. 

1923. Supposing the case of a man earning liis wages in Union A. and going 
off to Union B. at some distance, and claiming relief ; may he not then be trans- 
mitted at the public expense ? 

I suspect that Union B. would say, “ You are a strong healthy fellow, you had 
better work your way I do not think that Union B. would, as a matter of 
course, yield to the application. 

(19-6.) y3 1924.1s 
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1924. Is not there that danger of fraud ? 

There is that danger, but it may be met in some measure by the vigilance 
of the parocliial officers. 

1025. Supposing a power of removal of Irish paupers from England, upon 
their demanding relief, to be given in the most absolute terms, would that have 
a tendency, in your judgment, to diminish the influx of Irish paupers into 
England? 

I think it may have some indirect tendency ; the entensive influx which 
has taken place recently proves that it is a very weak one. 

1926. Do not you think it may possibly have a tendency the other way : if 
parties can ensure a reasonable probability of being returned to Ireland at the 
public charge, may not they be more disposed to speculate upon the labour 
market ? 

I do not think that is a practical evil ; my belief is, that that is not so. 

1927. Is not it die fact in England, that when an order of removal is made, 
the general practice is not to send the pauper off immediately to the township 
to which he is to he removed, hut merely for the two parishes to settle the 
account between themselves, the man remaining in the parish from which lie 
is ordered to be removed? 

It would depend very much upon the state of the case ; it is very commonly 
arranged in that way. 

1928. [Supposing an Irishman lives in a parish for upwards of five years, and 
never becomes chargeable to the rates, and after the termination of the five 
yeai’S, in the sixth or seventh year he becomes chargeable to the rates, is that 
man removable ? 

That man is irremovable ; he has gained no settlement, but his removability 
is suspended, and if he goes to another parish and resides there, he is then 
liable to be removed to Ireland. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



JAMES MARTIN, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows ; 

1029. ARE you resident in the district of Connemara ? 

I am. 

1930. You are well acquainted with the circumstances of that locality and 
generally of the Western part of Ireland r 

I am. 

1931. Have you been a member of the Board of Guardians? 

I have been a member of the Board of the Union in which I reside from its 
formation, with the exception of a short interval, the Union of Galway. 

1932. As an ed'-officio Guardian? 

First an elected Guardian ; since the alteration of the law, an ex officio 
Guardian. 

1933. Will you state any opinions which your observations of the working of 
the law have led you to foim with respect to its general operation in the district 
with which you are acquainted ; will you, in the first instance, apply yourself 
to the original law, restricting relief to the Workhouse test, and subsequently 
to its further extension to out-door relief ? 

The answer to that question would necessarily divide itself into two parts 
the view arising from a consideration of the district previously to the famine, and 
the view that will arise from a consideration subsequently to the famine. 

1934. Will you first state the effect of the law, how far> it was beneficial or 
injurious previously to the famine, and afterwards state the way in which it has 
worked subsequently to the famine ? 

I can have no hesitation in saying that previously to the famine we considered 
it a highly beneficial measure, and one that was eminently calculated to serve 
both the proprietors and the labouring classes. 

1935. That 
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1935. That was the old law before the extension of the Act ? 

The old law before the extension to out-door relief. 

1936. At that time were the Workhouses with which you are acquainted built? 

Yes. 

1937. Then, practically speaking, the whole pauperism of the country was 
relieved as well as if you had had the power of giving out-door relief? 

Far better, I should say ; it was relieved to the full extent of its requirement, 
and relieved in a w^ay that will be admitted to be less objectionable. 

1938. Under those circumstances there were no instances of destitution that 
were not relieved under the operation of the law? 

They did not come under my notice ; I think the Workhouse test enabled us 
to distinguish between an impostor and a party that was really in a position to 
demand relief, and it was so effectual, that in the Union in which I reside, although 
there was a population of about 90 , 000 , with a Workhouse capacity to an extent 
of 1,000 or 1 , 200 , at the breaking out of the famine we had less than 500 in 
number within that house. 

1939. Was there not at that period so general a prejudice felt by the people 
against the Workhouse, that they even submitted to destitution rUther than 
apply for relief within it ? 

Doubtless that did exist ; but although it might prevent parties from applying 
for relief under circumstances that were pressing, but not imperative upon them, 
still if there was a case of absolute distress that required food and raiment, there 
was no doubt that the Workhouse would be, and was, applied to by such party. 

1940. Then, in fact, there was no period when the prejudice existed so 
strongly in any disti’ict against the Poor-house system, that the actual destitute 
did not avail themselves of it ? 

I am of opinion that there was not, under the reservation which I gave in my 
former answer. 

1941. The proof of that must have been that there always were a certain 
number of inmates in the Workhouse ? 

To a certain extent; and there was proof, on the other hand, that we had 
relief sufficient, for there was always space enough. 

1942. It was not so stringent a test as to keep out persons who were in actual 
destitution ? 

Certainly not. 

1943. You never knew an instance of a person being starved because he 
would not go into the Workhouse? 

Certainly I never heard of it. 

1944. Had you any difficulty in administering the government of the Work- 

house at that time ? ^ . ... 

There will he in every establishment like that certain difficulties until the 
whole machinery comes into action. 

1945. Independently of the want of experience incident to the commencement 
of a system, w'ere there any real difficulties to contend with? 

I should say not. 

1946. Is not there at present a great object in filling the Workhouse on the 
part of those parties who, when the Workhouse is filled, may get out-door relief; 
does not that inducement exist at present ? 

I do not think so, because the Vice-Guardians in my Union have extended 
the in-door accommodation to meet the pressure ; we have as many as three or 
four additional houses taken, and I believe that at present, instead of 1,200 
relieved in-doors, which was the amount of our capacity at the commencement 
of the famine, we have extended our in-door accommodation to the amount of 
about 3 , 600 . 

1947. Is that additional accommodation provided in the town of Galway, or 
are any of the houses detached ? 

There is one detached at a place called Dangan, about two miles from the 
town of Galway, on the river ; the rest in the town. 

(19.6.) v4 1948. Are 
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1948. Are you able lo maintam pretty good order in those auxiliary 

Workhouses? ' . ’ 

I have not personally any management of them ; I fancy that there is as 
good order maintained in them as is consistent with the carrying on such a 
thing at all. 

1949 . Is the system sufficiently good as to o'perate as a test in the manner 
that the old Wor^ouse does ? 

Unquestionably. • • 

1950. Do you receive any particular class of inmates in that detached Work- 
house, or do you put the able-bodied poor there? 

The able-bodied poor, until five or 'six weeks ago, were taken into the 
Workhouse; but the pressure of the absolutely destitute has become so great in 
the Union, that the able-bodied have .had to be rempved, and the infirm and 
destitute received in, and the able-bodied poor put upon out-door relief, and 
some description of work exacted in return for it. ' 



1951. But the question that was put was, whether you receive in your detached 
Workhouse at Dangan able-bodied poor, or whether it is for a particular class, 
such as cliildren or infirm, or women r 

I fancy that it is carried on on the same principle which regulates the parcmt 
house ; I am speaking entirely from report in this matter, because I am not the 
manager of it myself. 

1952. When was the Board of Guardians dissolved in Galway? 

The Board of Guardians was dissolved, I think, about 14 months ago. 

1953 . Owing to what circumstances was the Board dissolved? 

There were a yariety of circumstances; they may be all resolved into the 
absolute imjmssibility for any elected Board of Guardians in our district and' 
Union to cai'ry out the system of the Irish Poor Law : it was absolutely impos- 
sible, in the existing condition of our district, without the assistance of paid' 
officers. 



1954. Under the pressure at that time? 

Under the pressure that there is upon us now. 



1955. Previously to that pressure were you able to carry out the law satis- 
factorily ? 

Previously to that pressure we managed in the most satisfactory way. 



1956. It appears, from the accounts before theCommittee, thatup to September 
last, in the year preceding, the rate collected in the Galway Union amounted to 
7,457 and that the expenditure in the Union amounted to 33,810Z-, showing 
an excess of the expenses over the collection for the 12 months of 26 , 353 ^-; 
what would have been, in your judgment, the condition of that Union if that 
additional or auxiliary fund of 26,353h had not been supplied ? 

If aid had not been given to the pauper population, I think there can be no 
question that they must all have died of famine. 



1957 . Do you think that the condition of that Union in the present year is- 
the same, or better, or worse, than it was in the last year ? 

I think it is worse now than it has been at any period during the last 
three years. 

1958. With respect to the power of collecting rates, do you think that the 
4_/0mmittee and the public can anticipate so close and full a collection of rate& 
this year as last year ? 

I think the public, perhaps, may anticipate it, because there are efforts made, 
I consider, more strenuous and better directed to collect the rate than there were 
last year ; in fact, there were no extraordinary efforts made at this time last year 
to collect the rate. 



1959. Do you think that this year you will collect a larger amount of rate 
consequently than you did last ? 

Certainly, in all our Electoral Divisions ; in those Electoral Divisions in which 
I hat^e property. 

1960. Will 
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1960. Will you explain what you mean by increased efforts to collect the 

rate ? . 

I mean by the employment of the military and police, and the employment of 
collectors sent down from Dublin for the purpose of enforcing the rate ; it was 
collected by- the local collectors last year, without any of the aid which the armed 
force of the country have afforded upon the present occasion. 

1961. And seizing cattle, and all kinds of property ? 

Yes. 

1 962. Will there be a greater or a lesser amount of auxiliary aid required for the 
Union during the present year than was required in the last year ? 

I think .the amount of destitution that will have to be sustained will be per- 
haps as great : perhaps the b.etter. collection of the rate will so far reduce the 
necessity of external aid ; .but the rate to be collected from this exhausted district 
must be small, and will not make' ai very material difference. 

1 963. Is the condition of the rate-payer more equal to pay rates this year than 
it was last year? 

I consider that his means.are.less ; that a progressive exhaustion of means has 
taken place unquestionably, particularly because the last harvest has been worse 
in my district than has occurred for 40 years, not only as respects the potato 
crop, but as -respects the wheat crop; I' speak from accurate local examination, 
and I am prepared to say,' without the least hesitation, that in the last year the 
produce of an Irish plantation acre of wheat in any district was hot above two 
quarters and a half. 



J. Mariiji, Eiq. 
2d March 1849. 



1964. Does wheat form any considerable quantity of the produce of that 
district ? 

Yes, along the banks of Lough Corrib ; the country that extends from Gal- 
way, along the banks of Lough Corrib, is a very fine wheat country ; the por- 
tions of it that are clear of rock and stone ; the other portion of it is mountain, 
fit only for green crops and oats. 

,1965. In relation to this state of things, do you look forward with any con- 
■ fidence to a renew'ed cultivation of the land in the next year ? 

A great deal will depend upon tlie local proprietors. 

1966. Do you think that in your district as much land will be brought under 
the plough in the course of the next year as was cultivated last year? 

If you compare this year with last year, perhaps more, because there is a more 
strenuous effort made to bring waste lands into cultivation this year than there 
was last year- 

1967. Have there been considerable masses of laud abandoned by tlie 
tenantry 1 

There have been great quantities of land upon my own estate abandoned. 

1968. With respect to those lands so abandoned, is the condition of the 
country such as to enable you to put them into the hands of new tenants, and to 
create new engagements for the cultivation of those lands? 

I find very great difficulty in re-letting the lands : we labour under a peculiar 
hardship with regard to that circumstance, and, if the Committee will permit 
me, I will detail my own particular grievances in that way : we object to the 
position of the law, in the first place, with regard to the liability of those wdio 
succeed to abandoned holdings : we find that by the original Poor l.aw Act the 
Commissioners have the power to make a selection between the man who comes 
into possession, and the man who goes out of possession ; that is, they can follow 
the man who occupied the land, and fled or abandoned it, or they can follow for 
the rate the man whom the landlord puts in to occupy in his place, or the land- 
lord himself if he chooses to occupy, that is quite clear ; and what we complain 
of is this, that the same law does not give to the landlord, upon whom it must 
ultimately fall (because he is obliged to allow the occupier, whom he puts in, the 
whole amount of the arrears), any remedy against the man who has perhaps 
merely moved his goods and his stock over the next March, and defeats him iu 
every claim to recover ; he defeats him, because nobody can recover, as against 
another party, the rate for the poor, unless he is the party prescribed by law as 
entitled to receive it, nor can he recover for cash advanced on account of the 

(^9.6.) z tenant 
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tenant that went out, because the moment he goes into the tenant’s place as 
occupier, it is cash paid on his own account, and therefore he would be non- 
suited if he attempted to recover in that way. Under these circumstances, we 
feel that the law is deficient in that respect, and requires to be amended, so as to 
give the landlord the power to recover from the outgoing tenant the amount of 
rate which must be paid by himself upon occupying ; and it is the more essen- 
tial that that should be provided for, in my opinion, because the way in which it 
operates is to prevent the cultivation of the land, and the products of the earth 
being applied to sustain our famishing people in the course of the next year. 

1969. Independently of the arrears of rate wliich may be due upon waste or 
abandoned Unions, such as you have described, it appears that in the Union of 
Galway there is actually a debt outstanding of upwards of 11,000 for which 
tlie land may be liable ; does that operate also as one of tlie difficulties in 
procuring new tenants to succeed to the occupation of the land ? 

Certainly, because that very debt is applotted over the several Electoral 
Divisions, and it becomes a portion of the arrears upon each separate division, 
and swells its amount ; and, in point of fact, in those worst divisions your Lord- 
ships must be aware that if, after undergoing the process of exhaustion, which 
has been going on for the last two or three years, you come to have 40 or 50 
tenements left with arrears of rate, amounting to some thousand pounds due 
upon them, it is not very easy to get that 1,000/., and persons will hesitate 
before they put themselves into the position of being liable to the Poor Law 
Commissioners by occupying the premises ; in my own case there are some 
portions that I must for this reason leave unoccupied. 

1970. Do you consider that the arrears of rate where a new applotment is 
made are fairly imposed upon the occupiers of the land with reference to former 
payments r 

That would open another question; that would go to the question how far 
it was just to re-applot upon those who paid the arrears of those who did not 
pay ; that has been done in the Electoral Division in which I live, which is 27 
miles in length ; I am at one end of it ; I have paid all my rates, and at the other 
end of it there are five years’ arrears of rates due, which they are trying to collect 
now, and until this last year they were in the habit of re-apploting the arrears 
upon the Electoral Division at large, and of course making me subject to that 
arrear in each consecutive rate. 

1971. What is the size of your Electoral Division ? 

I will produce the valuation of it — [producing the same]. 

1972. Is your Electoral Division in Connemara? 

I consider it all Connemara from Galway westward. 

1973. Does not your Electoral Division adjoin the Clifden Union ? 

Not the one in which I reside, but it is the next but one to it, and I have 
property in the other one. 

1974. What is the valuation ? 

This is Mr. Griffith’s Ordnance valuation of the barony of Moycullen, of 
three Electoral Divisions that constitute the western division of the Galway 
Union. 

1975. Which portion of those constitutes your Electoral Division? 

Killannhiis the one I reside in, and I have property in the other, Kilcummin. 

1976. In what respect does the value taken bj’’ Mr. Griffith differ from the 
value rated to the poor ? 

In a very extraordinary and remarkable manner, and that comes at once to a 
question upon which I think there will be scarcely a -difference of opinion found 
in Ireland ; I refer to the fact that the valuation which has been made under 
the Poor Law is not one to be relied on for any real purpose of fair taxation. 

1977. Who are the people that make it; how far are they professionally 
or otherwise competent to a work which requires science and a knowledge of 
land ? 

They are employed -by public advertisement; there is an advertisemeat 
requesting them to come forward, and offering a certain remuneration for the 

valuation ; 
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valuation ; iu point of fact, the country does not afford a class of men that are 
capable of discharging the duty well. 

1978. There are no professional Valuators of land in Ireland, as there are in 
this country ? 

If there are any, it is a class that has lately grown up, principally under 
Mr. Grifiith. 

1979. If there exists such a class, are the persons selected by the Boards of 
Guardians to act as Valuators for the Poor Law of that qualified classi 

I should say certainly not heretofore. 

1980. Have you any confidence in their impartiality and honesty in the dis- 
charge of their duty ? 

I should say quite the reverse. 

1981. Are they of the class of farmers in the country ? 

Generally they are. 

1982. Have not that class a direct interest in lowering the valuation of par- 
ticular Unions and Electoral Divisions? 

Unquestionably they have. 

1983. Will you state in what respect they have an interest, first, as affectino- 

the 4 7. tenements r • ° 

I can only explain it by mentioning what I know to have been done ; there 
are a class of cottiers, perhaps, who have been valued at from 4 1. 10 s. to o I, 
and there are, perhaps, two or three gentlemen’s seats near, or gentlemen who 
hold a considerable quantity of land in their own hands, men that have been 
accustomed to be valued at from 250 2. to 300 1. or 400 I a year ; there may be 
20 of those cottiers paying very close upon 4 1., but still not valued so low as 
to exempt them altogether from the rate ; then they bribe those Valuators, or 
they find some means of inducing them to favour them in the valuation; I 
have reason to know that this is true, though I cannot absolutely prove it. They 
then put on, in a way not to be observed, 5 7. upon one, 10 7. upon another, 
and 5 7. upon anotlier, that makes 20 7. ; and that enables them to lower it upon 
the 20 cottiers, who are valued at 4 7. 10 s. or 5 7., and to bring them down to 
4 7., and thus throw the wliole weight upon the neighbouring gentry. 

1984. Supposing the same process of lowering the valuation which you have 
described as affecting owners of tenements of 4 7. and under to go on, will not 
the effect, with^ reference to the higher description of holdings, be to cast a 
greater proportion of the whole collection upon the landlord ? 

It must be so, certainly. 

1985. Supposing the rated value and the rented value to coincide upon a farm 
of 100 acres, how would the rate be then divided between the landlord and the 
tenant, supposing the rate 100 7.? 

If the rental and the rating coincide, they will share the rate between them. 

1986. But if by an arrangement, such as you have described made by the 
valuator, the valuation can be brought down from 100 7. to 50 who then will 
pay the rate r 

Of course tlie landlord would then pay the difference ; he would pay the whole 
rate in that case. 

1987. .And in proportion as the rated value wms brought down from 100 7. 

to 50 7., in that proportion would a greater per-centag-e be shifted upon the 
landlord ? ^ 

Yes; in fact if it is brought down to 25 7., tlie landlord would have to pav 
the man for holding his farm. 

1988. Within your knowledge has that process gone on to any extent, namely, 
the lowering of the rated value of farms, with the result, if not with the object, 
of citing an undue proportion upon the landlord ? 

:No, it has not in my immediate neighbourhood, because I was quite aware 
ot the consequences of allowing an improper valuation to be made, and I 
attended closely to it, and we came to an arrangement with the Valuators, by 
which we adopted the Ordnance Survey as the basis. 

z 2 1989. You 
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1989. You adopted it for the purpose of guarding against this abuse? 

I did, considering it the fairest valuation under the circumstances under 
which it was made ; but it is not the fair value of the land at the present 
moment. 

1990. In such a case would not the Poor Law Commissioners enforce a revision 
of the valuation upon application being made to them ? 

I apprehend they would. 

1991. Although by the precaution which you have taken such an abuse has 
not existed in your own neighbourhood, you believe such abuses to have existed 
in other districts ? 

I will explain how it is; I reside in the Electoral Division of Killanuiu ; 
the Ordnance valuation there is 6,404 1 . ; the Poor Law valuation is 6,468/. ; in 
the next Electoral Division the valuation to the Poor Law is 8,151 while the 
valuation by the Ordnance is only 6,304/. ; it was not, I presume, attended to 
there: then, in Moycullen, on the other side, the valuation to the Poor Law is 
6,464/., while the valuation by the Ordnance is but 5,415/. 

1992 . Under those circumstances can any rate in aid of one fixed poundage, 
say Qd. in the pound, or 2^. in the pound, be raised upon Electoral Divisions or 
Unions which are rated upon such different principles? 

I should say that you cannot apply a uniform system of taxation to tenements 
which are rated in a totally different manner. 

1993. Are all the Unions within your observation rated upon the same 
principle to the poor ? 

Yes ; I mean that the valuation of the land is made upon the same basis. 

1994. But in the instances which you have stated, in one of which there is 
almost an identity with the Ordnance valuation, and in the other there is a 
difference of 2,000/., can the valuation have been made upon the same principle 
in those two districts t 

I should think it must, because they are districts exactly similarly circum- 
stanced. 

1995. Were they valued by the same person ? 

I think they were 5 but it must be perfectly apparent that either Mr. Griffith’s 
people have made a mistake, or the Poor Law people have done so. 

1996 . Referring to those two cases which you have stated, would a sixpenny 
rate put upon those two districts be an equal burthen upon the property? 

Certainly not. 

1997. Why do you say that the Ordnance valuation is not now a fair test of 
the value of the land ? 

I say so advisedly, and if your Lordships wish me to state my reasons for that, 
I should be happy to do so : I consider that the value of land must refer to 
some standard, and that standard of value is the amount of production. The 
amount of capability is not a fair standard to which to refer the value of the 
land, because the prairies of America are the richest land in the world ; and, 
therefore, if the capability was to justify taxation, they ought to be taxed as 
high as the richest land in England ; but I consider that the value of any land 
is the amount which it contributes to human support and subsistence ; and that 
the differential value as between land and laud is the difference of that amount. 
Now, if it can be shown that Mr. Griffith’s valuation was based upon that prin- 
ciple, which I must presume is the principle of all valuations of land, he must 
have gone upon the amount of the produce of the land for some period that 
preceded 1845, the period of the destruction of our crops. A certain townland 
produced annually a certain quantity of produce, under the general mode of 
cultivation adopted in the district, and upon that basis he struck tlie amount 
of the value of the land ; now we have been going downwards since that time, 
and this year tlie produce of the land is not equal to one-fourth of what it 
produced in the years 1843 and 1844 ; hence the inability of the holders either 
to pay rents or to pay taxes out of the crops this year, because the produce of 
the land was not sufficient to enable them to do so ; therefore, if we are to 
assume, as the test of the value, that which was originally applied as the true 

test. 
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test, namely, the amount of produce, it is clear that the valuation based upon 
the production of the three years which preceded 1846 is a fallacy if applied 
to the three years that succeeded ; and I say that when I now pay 6 8. in the 
pound upon a valuation then made, in point of fact I pay 18 in the pound 
upon the real value of my land at this moment. 

1998. Mr. Griffith's valuation is not a tenement valuation, is it ? 

It is a town-land valuation, not a tenement valuation. 

1999. In framing that valuation, were not other points taken into consideration, 
such as vicinity to markets, convenient communication, and the facility of dis- 
posing of the produce 1 

I should, of course, presume so, but it was carried on under the direction of 
a public Board in Ireland, and they are not in the habit of letting us know on 
what principle they act ; though in this particular case I know that production, 
not capability, formed the principal ground on which they relied. 

2000. You have spoken of the amount of the produce ; do not you think 
that the facility of disposing of the produce is a point to be considered in esti- 
mating the value of the land? 

Certainly. 

2001. Do not you think that the Poor Law basis is just and fair, namely, the 
sum at which the land might reasonably be expected to let from time to time, 
the rates and insurance being paid by the tenant? 

Y es, if that were so applied at the present moment, it would destroy the existing 
valuation altogether, because I am ready to submit to a great reduction in this 
valuation, and I cannot let the land. 

2002. You have spoken of a 4 /. rating; are there many tenements and hold- 
ings valued lower than 4l. on your estate ? 

No, because I exerted myself strenuously for years to consolidate farms ; and 
I was happy enough, having waste lauds, to be able to do it without evictious ; 

I think that I had only 10 persons that paid a lower rent than 8?. 

2003. Do you consider that, on the whole, the dif&culties of the last three 
years have been aggravated by tlie existing Poor Law, or that they have been 
mitigated ? 

I think the existing Poor Law was of great service ; I am quite clear upon 
that, because it afforded a machinery, in the first instance, fully adapted to 
maintain the infirm and destitute, numerous as they were ; and although it did 
not apply to out-door relief afforded in the way of public works, and so on, yet it 
was well that we had some general basis upon which to rest a system o^ the 
kind, ina.smuch as the Boards of Guardians were distributed into local com- 
mittees, and thereby there was an immediate experienced executive, as it were, 
formed for making out the relief-lists, and for the other operations which the 
Government were compelled to adopt at the moment when the famine was so 
severe. 

2004. You have mentioned that the Valuators who were usually selected were 
not very competent people ? 

In my opinion they were not. 

2005. Do yon know whether any particular influence was used in the selection 
of them? 

I do not. 

2006. When Valuators were to be appointed, were any exertions made on the 
part of the elected Guardians in order to favour the choice of those Valuators 
from amongst their own friends ? 

In the first instance, doubtless, though I do not recollect it, the usual canvass 
for official appointments went on. 

2007. Was that canvass made chiefly amongst the elected Guardians, or 
amongst the ex-officio Guardians? 

I cannot take upon myself to say as to the particular case of Valuators how 
every official appointment that rested with the Board 
of Guardians there was always a pretty active canvass for anything that was 

z 3 2008. Do 
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J. Martini Btq. 2008. Do tlie Roman Catholic priests take any part upon those occasions in 
ad election of their friends ? 

' No such case has come under my otservation. 

2009. If any complaint had been made of the valuation by any rate-payer, 
whether landowner or occupier, to the Poor Law Commissioners, would it not 
have been competent to them, under the existing law, to direct Ihe Guardians 
to appoint a fit professional person or persons to make such a survey and 
valuation ? 

I should think so. ■ 

2010. Then it is to be presumed that no such complaint was made by the 
landowners in the district ? 

I should not presume that i you cannot presume the incompetency of a man 
until he is tried ; therefore we could not object to a man until we had seen his 
valuation, and had reasonable ground to object to it. 

2011. Tlien would there not have been ground for applying for a revision ? 

It is better to apply by appeal, I think ; to appeal from the valuation is a less 

expensive process, because a revision costs a great deal of money to the Union : 
previously to coming here, I got from the Clerk of the Peace in the county a 
Return of the Appeals lodged at the last quarter sessions from the countj* of 
Galwaj^ at large. 

2012. Were they numerous ? 

They amounted to 706, 

2013. To how many places does that refer ? 

To four towns only. 

2014. For what period ? 

It is just past; I will read it: “Portumna Sessions, 27 December 1848. 
Number of Poor Law Appeals, 441: Loughrea, 30th December 1848, 183 : 
Galway, 4th January 1840, 48 : Tuam, 10th January 1840, 144; making a total 
of 706.” 

2015. Are }’'ou aware of the expense of the appeal? 

No ; but I believe it is not very tiifling ; I think it is 4^. in the first case to 
the Solicitor to manage it. 

2010. In those cases of appeal upon the valuation it is necessary to bring’ 
evidence in many cases ? 

Unquestionably ; as to the expense of it, the 4 5. is only a sort of retaining 
fee to the Solicitor, and everybody knows that an Attorney’s costs are formidable 
things to encounter. 

2017. Those appeals are made against tbe valuation ; who pays the costs of 
the appellant in case the decision of the Court is in favour of the appellant? 

I apprehend that tlie Vice-Guardians are liable to the costs primarily. 

2018. Does not it follow that, if the appellants are, as they must be, rate- 
payers, although they succeed as appellants, as rate-payers they have to paj-^ 
a proportion of the costs ? 

It does not necessarily follow that the Vice-Guardians must appear to defend 
the valuation. 

2019. But in the event of a defence being made, and costs being incurred, are 
the costs paid at the expense of the Union ? 

I should think they must be, because it is clear that the Vice-Guardians would 
not be liable to pay them themselves personally. 

2020. Then in the case of an appellant who has appealed against an unjust 
claim, and wiio has succeeded, although he gets a remedy with respect to the 
claim, he becomes, as a rate-payer, liable to a portion of the costs ? 

I apprehend that would be the result. 

2021. You have named three Unions; were those Unions all under Vice- 
Guardians in the last year ? 

Yes. 

2022. And 
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2022. And tlie valuations were appointed by tke Vice-Guardians? 

- Yes. 

2023. Must not sucli a valuation be a more expensive process than a revision 
under the direction of the Poor Law Commissioners by a competent person ? 

I fancy that what occurred last year was a revision only of the original 
rating, but it had in operation the efiect of a re-valuation : on such an appeal 
from the former valuation, he had to hear a discussion between the tenant and 
the landlord and the parties interested in each separate tenement, and then 
to come to the best decision he could about the value, and I fear that his 
decision was often influenced by other motives than the value. 

2024. Do you believe that the valuations against whicli those appeals have 
been made, have been made on a lower scale than the former, in consequence 
of the failure of the crops within the last two or three years 1 

I do not think they liave allowed that principle to enter into the valuation. 

2025. Would not that account for the number of appellants ? 

Doubtless it would in some degree ; but I think that the appeals were generally 
produced by tire unfairness of the Valuators themselves, because if I hold ^ 
piece of land here, and my neighbour holds a piece there, and he persuades 
the Valuator that he has been too highly rated, and he succeeds in getting his 
rate lowered, the moment. I hear of it, 1 endeavour to do the same, and if I do 
not succeed, I think that I am under hardsliip, and I appeal. 

2026. In point of fact, you are under hardship in such, a case, because the 
valuation does not refer to the positive value of the land, but to the comparative 
value ? 

Unquestionably . 

2027. If a gentleman happens to hold a certain quantity of land in his own 
hands, and a tenant bolds, adjoining to his, a similar quantity of land, do the 
Valuatoi-s show a disposition to be regulated simply by the value of those two 
adjacent farms, or are they guided in their valuation by the circumstance of a 
gentleman holding the one and a farmer holding the other ; in other words, is 
there a distinction made between the holding of the gentleman and the holding 
of the farmer, by putting a much heavier value upon the ground farmed by the 
gentleman and a lighter value upon the ground held by the farmer? 

It is a hard thing to call upon any man to attribute motives : with regard to 
the proceedings of a Valuator, I must in some degree conclude that he means to 
act honestly in the first instance ; but with regard to the question that has bemi 
put to me, I am sure that there is a general feeling amongst all Valuators sent 
out by Vice-Guardians to put as much rate as possible upon those who are in 
such circumstances as to give little trouble in paying ; tliat is natural. 

2028. Do not you think that the Valuator in many instances makes his 
valuations from the report jeither of the o^ner or of the occupier, without -ever 
viewing the land himself? 

I heard of such thing-s. 

2029. Have you known .any of your own knowledge? 

I have known of a Valuator valuing places that he was not upon, 

2030. You were understood to say, that until the calamity which came upon 
Ireland about three years ago, the Poor Law worked well for the country ; do 
you conceive, that if ordinary times should recur, the Poor Law, with some 
amendments, but the same in principle as it is now, may still continue to be 
beneficial to the country ? 

I think the original Poor Law would certainly be beneficial as it stood before 
the last Act, with some little amendments in the way of lessening the areas of 
the Electoral Divisions, and also fixing the ratings in a more equitable manner 
than they were originally ; I think that may be done. As to the last Act, with 
reterenoe to the out-door Tclief system, I have very serious doubts as to whether 
any Poor Law can ever be an advantage to Ireland which embodies such a 
system in its enactments. 

understood to mean, that those difficulties of which you are 
apprehensive will occur .whenever the pauperism of the country is so extaosive 
that It cannot be relieved entirely by well-administered Workhouses? 

z4 When 
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When it cannot be subjected to the Workhouse test; because, I think, the 
chances of imposition and the destruction of self-reliance that is engendered by 
general indiscriminate out-door relief are suEcient not only to deprive us of any 
hope in Ireland of bettering our condition, but perhaps, even if they were applied 
to England, in process of time might produce effects which the whole wealth of 
the country could not sustain. 

2032. Do you think that, under the existing circumstances of the country in 
1846, the extension granted by the Act then passed could have been avoided 
consistently with affording sufficient relief to destitution ? 

I think certainly not. It must either have been administered in the shape of 
employment, or else given in absolute food without any employment. 

2033. Which do you think would have been the worst of the two ? 

Unquestionably I think there can be little doubt that employment, speaking 

generally, creates habits of iudustr}^, which it is desirable to encourage, and that 
feeding men without employment generates the opposite. 

2034- Do you think that employment supplied out of the Government, 
resources could have been given under circumstances of suficient conti-ol to have 
made it effective? 

It is a question of the greatest possible dificulty. We have seen in Paris the 
destructive effects of Government workshops. 

2035. Did not the attempt of the Government to provide employihent for the 
people of Ireland at Public Works also fail? 

Yes, because it engendered habits pernicious to industry, but it was successful 
in affording relief at the moment to the starving population. 

2036. Do you connect the subsequent amount of pressure for out-door relief in 
any respect with the Public Works, and the state of things which it engendered ? 

In a secondary point of view it may have done so by the demoralization attend- 
ing the scheme. 

2037. Was that demoralization very considerable? 

It must have been so: the truth is, we are in such a state of dificulty, that it 
would be unfair to lay it upon the Poor Law, or any other Law. No man can con- 
ceal from himself, and I have no hesitation in saying, that the cause of our 
present difficulties is entirely owing to the simple fact, that the Almighty has 
deprived us of harvests for three years consecutively, and that, consequently, the 
land does not suffice to pay the rents and to support the people. 

2038. Having stated your view of the necessity of the Extension Act in the 
time of destitution, considering that it required 26,000 1 . of auxiliary funds to 
keep the people in the Galway Union alive, can we, look at the Extension Act as 
having been in itself the cause of the prevention of calamity? 

The calamity that was to be prevented was the death of the people. 

2039. Was that prevented by the Extension Act, or by the 26,000/. of aux- 
iliary funds, which were provided for that purpose ? 

No doubt it was the funds; but unless there had been a mode of applying 
tliose funds provided by that Act they could not have been applied. 

2040. But distinguishing between the mechanism which the Poor Law Act 
created and tlie principles involved in the Act itself during the late calamities of 
Ireland, to which do you attribute the preservation of human life and the miti- 
gation of the calamity, to the 33,000/. of auxiliary funds which you received, 
or to the 7,457/., the amount, of rate which you were enabled to collect? . 

There can be no question about that. 

2041. Was not it necessary to apply the 33,000/. in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the Extension Act ? 

I presume that there was a necessity, or it would not have been applied ; it 
was in the hands of tlie Vice-Guardians to distribute those funds. 

• 2042. Do you think there has been any great abuse of the power of out-door 
relief in your district since the passing or the Extension Act? 

I think myself that, on the whole, the Government Officers have acted botli 
with discretion and ability. 

2043. What 
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204S. What do you say of the Relieving Officers ? 

I think that the country does not afford a class of men to be trusted with such 
a duty. 

2044. Do you think they can be trusted acting singly in remote places? 

I think not. 

2045. Are they liable to be acted upon by favouritism on the one hand, and 
by intimidation on the other? 

1 am sure of that. 

2046. You think that, practically, they have given relief to undeserving 
objects r 

I know of many such cases, and I have no doubt that they have occurred. 

2047. They are somewhat lavish of relief? 

They are lavish in some respects, and rather too parsimonious in others ; that 
is to say, they bestow it often upon parties who have no need of relief, and 
deny it to others wlio are in absolute necessity. 

2048. They are partial in the administration? 

I think so ; in fact you could not expect that it would have been otherwise, 
considering the class of men who are likely to expose their lives in that way, 
because it is a most dangerous office, mixing’ among the peasantry in their 
diseased state, and receiving only 30/. or 40Z. ayear; how can it be expected 
that a respectable and trustworthy man will peril his life by going to reside 
among those objects, and being in constant contact with persons afflicted with 
contagious diseases for such a salarj\ 

2049. Do you consider that any better class of men could be found, provided 
the election were vested in other liands than those of the Guardians? 

I do not, without increase of salary. 

2050. Do you think there has beeu au improvement since the election has 
been in the hands of the Vice-Guardians, who are not open to local influence as 
compared with the elections by Local Boards ? 

I am certain that their conduct has improved greatly, because under the 
elected Boards there was always a certainty of the Relieving Officer having a set 
of partisans who would back him, right or wrong, and then it became a matter 
of discussion in the Board whether he was to be put out or not, and it resulted 
in a scene of partisanship and favouritism. 

2051. Should you be prepared at this moment, under existing circumstances, 
to recommend a repeal of the Extension Act ? 

Unquestionably not iu m 3 ’ own district. 

2052. ^ As part of the permanent law of Ireland for the relief of the Poor, 

abstracting the case of famine, do j’^ou think it is safe or prudent, or consistent 
with the interests of the poor themselves, to retain the right of sranting out-door 
relief to the able-bodied? s s s 

I am a decided opponent to giving out-door relief. 

2053. Whether in food or in money ? 

In any wa }' ; I am a decided opponent of out-door relief in any shape under 
ordinary circumstances. 

2054. You adhere strictly to the principles of the first Poor Law Act? 

I do. 

2055. Does your objection apply to both sections of the Extension Act 
equally, or does it apply to the relief of the able-bodied only? 

My view is this : 1 would extend the Workhouse accommodation to receive 
all, not only those of the one class, but of the other class ; I would extend it to 
both classes, and I would avoid out-door relief iu ever}’ shaije and way under 
ordinary circumstances. 

2056. But not at this moment? 

• ^ which will convey an idea of the mode 

in which the lower orders of the Irish are endeavouring to force themselves 
upon the relief list : a man came to me, and proposed for a holding that was 
waste, having a farm alongside the place himself: I asked him whether he felt 

A A himself 
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himself quite confident that he was able to hold so large an extent of land, and 
he said he did ; I agreed to give it to him : upon examination and inquiry 
from my bailiff, I found that he had induced his son-in-law to abandon a tene- 
ment in another place, under another landlord, and to come and hut himself upon 
his land, by wdiich means he got himself put upon the out-door relief list : the 
father-in-law ostensibly was about to take a farm from me for himself, but in 
reality for his son-in-law, in order that his soii-in-law might secure a farm tliat 
suited him, and yet continue upon the out-door relief list. 

2057. Is that a siugular instance, or have you known other instances involv- 
ing the same principle, and showing the effect of the law ? 

Numerous other instances, too numerous to detail them. 

2058. Your attention is requested to the words of the Report of Colonel 
Clarke, the Government Inspector of the Kenmare Union, dated Killarney, 
January the Sth, 1849, in which he says, “ All principle of right and decency 
appears to have vanished since the out-door relief commenced ; and the Assistant 
Barrister who presided at the sessions most emphatically declared from the bench 
on Friday last that he had never witnessed such profligacy in, wilful perjury as 
had been exhibited in that court during the entire session.” Have you witnessed 
any demoralization or lowering of the character of the Irish peasantry which 
you can attribute justly to the consequences of out-door relief? 

I have observed recently a great lowering of the character of the peasantry; 
1 am justified in saying that, because the Roman Catholic clergyman of my own 
parish, in frequent conversations which I liad with him during last winter, 
admitted and deplored it; but I attribute it, perhaps, not so much to the 
operatiou of the ont-cloor relief, as to tJic shifts to which they arc reduced by 
destitution. 

2059. Do you think that out-door relief has operated in that way 

Unquestionably it has; it acts in this way: a man who does not want out- 
door relief, sees another man getting it, and he knows that he will have to pay 
for it, and thinks he has as good a right to receive it as the other party. 

2000- Your knowledge of the whole district of Connemara is pretty consi- 
derable ; do you feel that you have reason to hope, that if the harvests in the 
coming years are good, wdthin a couple of years the district will return to what 
you term “ ordinary circumstances V’ 

With regard to the portion of it in my own neighbourhood, over which I can 
exercise my own control, if we have good harvests next year, although we shall 
be by no means restored to our former condition all at once, yet I do not look 
with a desponding eye upon it. 

2061- By the word “ harvests ” do you mean the potato crop, or grain crops 
only ? 

I mean both united- 

2062- Have you seed in the district, so as to be able to expect a fair potato 
ernp, in the event of the season being good for it ? 

1 should explain the state of tlie district : I live in the low country, at the foot 
of the mountain range : the whole mountain range that sweeps the Atlantic 
Ocean is in a state of the most deplorable destitution and waste; that was the 
property principally of a namesake and kinsman of mine, who has recently died ; 
it amounts to about 200,000 acres; that property is now for sale, and I should 
say that five-eighths of the whole estate was waste. 

2063. Is there seed ? 

Of course there would be no seed upon the waste holdings ; in fact, my 
opinion is, that there will be no cultivation of the greater part of that enormous 
extent of 200,000 acres this year. 

2064. Do you attribute that to the want of capital ? 

Certainly ; the condition of the estate was remarkable ; they were a sea-coast 
population ; they got on pretty well as long as the kelp manufacture remained, 
and sold for 13/. or 14 1. a ton ; but since barilla has come in from South America, 
kelp has fallen to 3/. or 4/. a ton, and it is not worth making now ; they then 
applied themselves to cutting sea-weed, and importing it into Galway for sale 
-as manure, and in this way they raised a considerable sum of money; a man 
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that had a small frontage upon the sea could get 6?. or 8/. worth of weed upon 
it, and sell it j but with their habitual carelessness, tliose people sat down the 
moment they had g‘ot7/. or 8/., and they bought potatoes from the opposite 
shore of Clare ; they scarcely cropped anything themselves ; they lived upon 
purchased potatoes principally, and when the potatoes failed in the interior, the 
demand for the sea-weed ceased : those people, having no potatoes themselves, 
and no money to buy any, were in a far worse condition than any other class of 
the population, consequently they have been sw'ept almost entirely away ; they 
are dead, or have emigrated. 

2065. Doe.s your observation extend to the Clifden Estate ? 

Yes, along the whole sea-coast of Connemara. 

2066. Some of those estates are lieavilv charged with debt ? 

Yes. 

2067. Do not yon suppose that after the events of the last two or three years, 
if even within two years the country reverted to ordinary circumstances, such 
properties must change hands to a considerable amount? 

I am quite certain of that. 

2068. Do you consider that that will be an injury or a benefit to the country ? 

If we can suppose anything to be an advantage which must be viewed as a 

visitation of the .'Umighty, 1 should say that one of the advantages to the 
solvent and industrious landlords in Ireland which have arisen from this very 
famine is, that we shall get rid of those estates and tliose properties which have 
been haug’ing like mill-stones round our necks, preventing us from ever raising 
citlier ourselves or the country. 

2069. Do you thiuk that the arrears of rates due form any considerable 
impediment in the way of the sale of estates, and the useful change of possession 
which you have described ? 

Certainly, that is a point of the last importance to our counti’y, and which I 
am ready to enter upon. 

The lYitness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered that this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, 

One o’clock. 
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The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. 



‘Colonel FRANCIS ARTHUR KNOX GORE is called in, and examined 
as follows : 

2070. YOU are a lai'ge resident proprietor in Ireland ? 

I am. 

2071. Will you state in what part of Ireland your property is situated? 

My property lies about equally in the counties of Mayo and Sligo ; the por- 
tion in Mayo is divided between the Ballina Union, the Westport Union, and 
the Swineford Union ; the principal part being in the Ballina Union ; the next 
largest part in the Westport Union, and the smallest part in the Swineford 
Union ; the portion I possess, in the county of Sligo, is also in the Ballina 
Union of Sligo, which extends over that portion of the county. 

2072. In what Union is your usual residence ? 

Iji the Ballina Union, close to the town of Ballina, in Mayo ; the town of 
Ballina itself is half in JVlayo and half in Sligo, just upon the junction. 

2073. Your attention has of course been directed to the general operation of 
the Poor Law in Ireland ? 

It has. 

2074. Have you had occasion to consider the proposition which has lately 
been made with respect to the relief of the poor in the peculiarly distressed 
Unions ; the proposition of imposing on the Union a rate in aid of 2 s. for the 
relief of any Electoral Division, which may be charged beyond 5^. in the 
pound, and the obtaining any further relief that may be required for that Union, 
by a rate in aid to the amount of 6d. in the pound on the rateable property 
throughout Ireland. 

I am perfectly aware that a 5 s. rate on the Electoral Divisions in the Ballina 
Union would be a rate that could not by possibility be collected ; it would be a 
crushing rate. I do not think there are more than four or five individuals, 
lauded proprietors, who could pay it ; and I believe such is even the opinion of 
the Inspecting Officer of the District; and as a proof that it was so considered, 
I beg leave to state, that when a 5s. rate was proposed to be struck in the Bal- 
lina Union last autumn, the rate-payers all took fright ; they began to fly to 
America ; they began to sell their property ; they began to do every thing to 
place themselves in the position of either being out of the countiy, or not in a 
position to pay the rate. The rate-payers memorialized the Commissioners of the 
Government, and the Government Commissioners took a view of the case tliat 
it would be better to strike a more moderate rate, wliicli might be collected ; they 
reduced it to 35., calling upon us who had stepped forward on the part of the 
rate-payers to get it levied, as there had been so great a concession made ; we 
did so, and I have the pleasure to say that I believe the rate in such a distressed 
district was never so well paid as that 3 s. rate was paid ; but I do say that the 
very idea of the infliction of even a. 5 s. rate in the Ballina Union would have 
the efiect of leaving waste any portion of the country that is now cultivated, f 
think the people who have now sown their land would even prefer leaving it in 
that state, and going to America, than subject themselves to utter ruin ; for under 
the valuation at present a 5 s. rate is really a 10 s. rate, taking the state of the 
(19.7.) A A 3 country 
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country into consideration ; on account of the number of Avaste holdings, the 
rate falls upon a smaller district, and the Poor Lra? valuation is much higher 
than tiie lands are -worth nmv. I could give instances of where persons, acting 
to the best of their judgment, have agreed to let lands for 21 years, at from 30 
to 30 per cent, under the Poor Law valuation. I showed a case the other day to 
that effect to Captain Hamilton (Poor Law Inspector), where lands were let by 
auction at that reduction. I can give a particular instance of a case where land' 
was let for 26 1. heretofore, and it was reduced to 13 1., and another where it was 
.0 and it was reduced to 5 L 4 s. 

2075. \Vas that in consequence of the rates? 

I do not say in consequence of tlie rates, but in cousequeucc of tlie whole 
change that has taken place in that district. I mention it to shoiv that the 
imposition of a 5 5 . rate in that district Avould be the imposition of nearly a 1 0 
rate, supposing* that you cannot get for property within 30 per cent, of what 
you could heretofore. 

2076. The consequence of that Avould be that the landlord -would have to 
pay a double share of the rate, in addition to the depreciation of his property ? 

Exactly so, when he occupied as immediate lessor, or as being liable for holdings 
under 4 /. 

2077. You have compared the present state of things Avith the Poor Law 
valuation ; will you have the goodness to compare it Avith the Ordnance Survey 
valuation in like manner ? 

The first Poor Luav valuation of the Balliua Union Avas most improperly 
made, because it A\as not founded on any certain data; in one Electoral Divi- 
sion you found the valuation one thing, and in another another ; tliere Avas no 
fixed stiuidard anyAvliere. When we had a revision, a short time since, we felt 
that so strongly that 1 said, take the Ordnance valuation as the best standard 
that Ave have, and as a relative valuation, I believe it is the best valuation Ave 
have ; but if you talk of a maximum rate, it makes a great diflerence, whether 
the valuation be relatively correct or positively correct ; the relative -value is 
quite sufficient for the ordinary state of things, where you have merely to levy 
the sum of money requisite for the relief of the poor ; but if you have to fix 
a maximum rate, of course, if you put a positively double A'alue upou my land, 
I shall then pay a double rate ; therefore, the first step towards a maximum 
rate must be a really- proper v’aluatiou according to the present state of things 
in the country. 

2078. You have stated, that in some of the Electoral Divisions in the Union 
of Ballina the imposition of anything beyond a .3 s. rate would be absolute ruin ; 
do you apply that to the Electoral Divisious generally^ or only to a certain portion, 
and to Avhat portion, of the Electoral Divisions ? 

I do not think thei*e is any Electoral Division that I know in the Ballina 
District that could pay more than 3 s. in the pound Avithout ils being considered 
a crushing rate ; there are some Electoral DiATsions in the Ballina Union that 
are brought so lovr, that if I Avere offered in some of the Electoral Divisions an 
estate for nothing*, I would not take it ; in the barony of Erris, for instance, I 
do not consider that the lands are literally worth anything. 

2079 . As a necessary consequence of that, y-ou must consider that there are 
no Electoral Divisions in that Union, in which a rate in aid of 2^. in the pound 
could be obtained ? 

I certainly think not, 

2080. You mean that there are no Electoral Divisions in that Union, out of 
Avhich a rate could be obtained of 2s. in the pound, in aid of other Electoral 
Divisions in the Union, over and aboA-e the rate levied for their OAvn Electoral 
Division ? 

I do not think you could get 2 . 2 s. rate in aid OA-er any one of those Electoral 
Divisions; you might extract it in the tOAvn from the shopkeepers and merchants 
of the town of Ballina ; but it is the last district from which it should be 
exacted, because there the distress has been caused by the flocking of the poor 
people from the rural districts into the toAvn, and the people in the town have 
had no adv-antage from their coming there. 

2081. You 
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2081. You have spoken about a Union rate in aid, and you stated that in 
th^Union of Ballina you conceive that the utmost has been exacted already, and 
that therefore no further rate in aid of 3^. could be imposed ; is that the case 
in the other Unions with which you are acquainted, as well as that of Ballina j 
take the case of Westport ? 

That I fear is quite a similar case. 

2082. Arc there any other Unions in Connaught with which you are 
acquainted, in which the case would be similar ? 

I do not wish to speak of Unions that I do not know very well, but I am 
able to speak of those two ; the Swineford Union, where I have a little property, 
I will not say much about ; but it is very nearly similarly circumstanced. 



Col. T. A. K. Gore. 
6th March 1849. 



2083. You are aware that the proposition submitted to Parliament is not 
that the rate in aid of 2.?. should he dependent upon the actual collection of a' 
rate of 55. ; but that there should be an imposition of a rate of 5 s., and the 
collection of so much of that 5s. as in the judgment of the Commissioners seems 
to be practicable ; applying the question to that state of things, do you think 
that a Union rate of 2s. could in those circumstances be collected '{ 

If the Commissioners would make an allowance in their e.xaction of their 5s. 
rate, for their having to collect a 25. rate afterwards, of course they could collect 
it; but if they collected as much as possible of the 5s. rate, they would leave no 
surplusage afterwards. 

208-i. Tlie same observation would doubtless apply to the additional national 
rate of Od. ? 

I do not exactly say that to the same extent, for this reason : I think the Gd. 
might lie collected if there were consideration nsed, such as is used towards us 
this year; Gd. is such a very small sum, that by such an exertion as might be 
made in any Union, if it were made a Union thing, it might be collected. 



2085. In this last year, in the Unions of Ballina and Westport, is it your 
opinion that, after pajnng the amount which had been previously collected, 
there would have been a practicability of collecting a G d. rate for national 
purposes? 

I think that for national purposes, for the support of the poor of the district, 
knowing that they required it more than perhaps any other part of Ireland, 
tliey would feel that they should make an effort in an extreme case; seeing the 
people very destitute. 

2086. How far did the amount levied last year in the Ballina Union fall 
short of the amount required for the maintenance of the poor in the Ballina 
Union? 

It fell immensely short. 

2087. Was every exertion made in the Ballina Union to collect the rate, as 
far as it could be collected ? 

Everj’^ e.xertion that was possible. 

2088. With every exertion made, the amount still fell very far short of the 
means of maintaining the people within the Union ? 

Yes. 

2089. Do you think that the funds of the Union are economically managed? 
I do. 

2090. You do not think that any reduction could be made by better manage- 
ment? 

I think that, under the existing law, they could not have been better managed 
than they are managed by the Vice-Guardians, and by Captain Hamilton, the 
Inspector; I do not think that greater exertions could have been used, and I 
think they were much better managed than if they had been in the hands of 
ourselves. 



2091. Then it is hardly necessary to ask whether, in the state of things which 
existed last year, it would have been practicable, over and above the maintenance 
of their own poor, to levy a national rate of Gd. for contribution towards other 
parts of the country •? 

(19. 7.) A A 4 1 do 
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I do not think you could get it over the whole of the Union; I think there 
are some persons who, seeing the desperate position of the poor of the district 
would make an extraordinary exertion. 

2092. Do you think that you could have got it over any considerable part of 
the Union ? 

I think we could not. 

2093. Could you have collected it from the immediate ‘lessors of tenements 
under 4l.? 

I think there are a great number of that class of persons that have not yet 
been able to pay the 3s. rate ; many of them are absentees, and a gi*cat manj'" 
of those are defaulters at present; the default has been considerable in Ballina. 

2094. Have you any reason to suppose that the state of things in the Ballina 
Union will be more prosperous next year than it has been this, or that there 
will be less difficulty in maintaining the population there ? 

I think that the position of affairs is such, that I fear, without some very consi- 
derable change in the present Poor Law, things must inevitably get worse. 

2095. The rate which you got last year was 3s. IJd. in the pound, and 
you say that that fell far short of what was requisite for the maintenance of the 
poor? 

It did. 

2096. It appears, with respect to the Ballina Union, that for the j'ear ending 
September the 29th, 18-18, the actual expenditure upon the poor was 46,292/.; 
that the rate amounted to 10,177/. only, and that the balance, 36,260 /., was 
supplied from funds extrinsic altogether of the rate ; now are the condition and 
prospects of the Union for the present year such as to make it, in your judgment, 
probable that an equal amount of extrinsic fund.s will be required iu the present 
year ? 

I see no reason why things should appear better than last year. 

2097. There is a Report before the Committee from Mr. Hamilton; what 
office does he hold in the Ballina Union ? 

He is the Inspector, and a most active and able man. 

2098. Whose authority may be fully confided in ? 

1 would certainly say so. 

2099 . In his last Report, upon the 22d of January 1849, he states, that thoug'h 
the rates have been comparatively light in that Union, they were as heavy as 
could well he borne, and that he is surprised that they have been paid so well, 
considering the state of the Union ; a state which fie believes requires to be 
seen in order to be believed ; under that state of things would tliere have been 
any possibility within that Union of collecting either a 2^. rate in aid for the 
Union, or a Qd. rate in aid for the nation ? 

A 2s. rate -would have been quite out of the question; as to a 6^/. rate, the 
difficulty I have is this : having found the Government and the Commissioners 
come forward as they have to reduce the rate from 5^. to 3 j., and feeling our 
particularly difficult position, I for one, if I had the means, and I believe every 
other person that could have the means, would generally come forward with a 
6d. rate, if it was asked, as far as their means went. 

2100. But abstracting from the question the owners of land and persons in 
that condition of life, and applj-ing the question to the rate-payers generally who 
have no such resources, do you believe that, supposing the local rate collected to 
the utmost extent to which it appears to have been collected in the last year, 
there would have been a sufficient margin left in the possession of those occupiers 
of rateable property to pay a 6d. rate? 

Sixpence in the pound is a very small sum, and if you tell me that the pig of 
the poor man, or his calf, or his only lamb, is to be seized to pay the rate, it is 
hard to say that you could not squeeze out 6d. in the pound in some cases; if a 
mao exists as a landholder he must have some property, and tlie Guardians have 
the power to seize that property for the rate, even without giving him any notice 
of distress, such as a landlord is compelled to do. 

2101. What 
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2101. What would be the amount of 6c?. in tlie pound upon the Ballina Elec- CoJ.F.A.K.Gorei 
ral Division ? „ , , , — - ^ 

£.96,000 is the value of Ballina Union, I think. March i84gv 



2102. Then there would be 2,300/. to be contributed to the Ballina Union 
upon a Qd. rate ; what proportion of that 2,300/. do you think it would be prac- 
ticable to collect ? 

A thing occurs to me that may make this matter more clear; the county- 
rate is a small sum as compared with the poor-rates, but the county-rates are not 
at all paid up, and I have lately heard it said, that in the district of Ballina the 
county collectoi-s (the High Constables) have not approached anything like the 
collection of a third. 



2103. How much in the pound is the county-rate ? 

It is mixed up of two sums this year ; the ordinary rate and part of the labour- 
rate for repayment. 



2104. Taking that analogy, do you suppose that you can levy a dc/. rate, a 
rate of 2,300/..^ 

I have been trying to find some standard to apply to it, and, judging by the 
county-rate standard, I should say that it could not be levied. 

2105. Taking the collection of the connty-rate as a standard, on the one hand, 
you estimate that you might possibly collect one-third, that is about 800/., in 
aid of a 6d. rate ; but, on the other hand, you contemplate that you would require 
from the public a sum of at least 36,000/. to be paid back to the Union 1 

If matters remain as they are in the Ballina Union, I certainly do not see any 
reason to expect that there will be less expenditure ; the fatality has ceased 
almost in the Workhouse, and you must feed the people; provision is not likely 
to be cheaper ; employment is likely to be less. 



2106. Would there be any greater facility in levying within the Ballina 
Union 3^. in the pound for your own purposes, and 6d. for the purposes of the 
rest of the world, than there would be in levying 3 s. 6d. in the pound for your 
own purposes ? 

I do not see that it would make any difference, except the matter of feeling 
which 1 should have as an individual, and which I suppose may actuate others, 
that if I was dealt with with extreme lenity, I should consider, under the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the case, that T was bound to come forward to the utmost 
limit possible to contribute, feeling confident, from the way in which the funds 
are administered in Ballina, that whatever we paid, we were not dealt with 
hardly. 

2107. Supposing the case to be this, that you had local funds sufficient to 
maintain your poor in the whole of the Union of Ballina, and that the Qd. rate 
additional was not required, with the expectation of receiving 36,000/. from 
other quarters, but was required, with the view of meeting a case of destitution 
in some remote districts, do you think that in that event the 6 d. in the pound 
would be leviable in the Union of Ballina ? 

I think it would not, putting it in that way ; the rate-payers would object to 
it positively. 

2108. In fact, do you not consider that the Unions of which you speak are so 
circumstanced that the proposed arrangements would entitle them to be the 
receivers rather tlian the suppliers of relief? 

Exactly ; that is the condition they are in. 

2109. Supposing the rate levied to be sufficient to supply the 36,000/., which, 
reasoning upon the past, would be required for the current year in Ballina, it 
appears that there is a sum of 63,385 /., being a debt already incurred and due, 
and chargeable upon that Union; how is that debt to be supplied? 

I cannot see how it is to be supplied at all. 

2110. Is it not to a considerable extent due to contractors ? 

A great deal of it is. 

2111. Have there been any legal proceedings taken on the part of the con- 
tractors in that Union as yet? 
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I am not aware that tliere have ; heing^ under the control of the Vice-Guardians, 
these matters of detail have not come exactly under my knowledge. 

2112. At one time you were concerned in the administration of the Poor Law 
yourself? 

I was for a short time. 

2113- In the event of making good the whole sum deficient, namely, 36,000/., 
from some external funds, how do you think you will be able to administer the 
Poor Law in the Union of Ballina during the next year, if no provision whatever 
is made, or suggested to be made, for the sum of 63,000/. debt already due upon 
that Union? 

I think it requires no great difficulty to see that no estate, and no party in a 
condition of difficulty of that sort, and crippled in that way, can well get on. 

21 14. Supposing tliese debts left unpaid, do you entertain any doubt that legal 
jnoceedings will be resorted to on the part of some of those contractors, as they 
have been resorted to in other cases ? 

I suppose they will be resorted to. 

2115. Then the 63,000/. will be augmented in proportion as those legal costs 
are incurred r 

Certainly, that is the natural consequence. 

2116. In the papers before the Committee, there are instances in which con- 
tractors, who have been left unpaid, have given notice that they will cease their 
supplies unless they are paid weekly, or paid their debts ; can you suggest any 
way in which, even assuming the wholeof the 36,000/. to be now made up, with a 
debt of 63,000/. upon the Union, the affixirs of the Union can be carried on for 
the ne.\t 12 mouths ? 

I cannot sec my way at all through the difficulties of the Ballina Union. 

2117- There is also in the Union of Westport, in addition to the collection 
upon the rate of 6,000/., assisted by 21,000/. from external resources, a debt due 
in September last, of 30,772 /. ; does the same reasoning apply to that case ; 
assuming the 21,000/.; to be made up, would it be possible to administer tlie 
affairs of the Union of Westport with such an amount of debt unprovided for? 

I think it will be quite necessary to make an arrangement for the settlement 
of those debts, or it will be impossible to go on ; nobody can go on with an estate 
that is deeply encumbered but by making some arrangement with his creditors, 
and I suppose it is the same with a Union. 

2118. If there is great difficulty in the case you have put of encumbered 
estates, where the whole obligation is for the payment of the interest only, inas- 
much as, in the case of the debts due to the contractors, the obligation is for the 
payment of the principle ; does not that make a great additional difficulty in the 
way of those Unions, as compared with the situation of encumbered estates? 

I think it is about the same, for this reason : people would hesitate in many 
cases to call in their mortgages in the West, for they would not get half the value 
of their mortgage ; and in case of the contractors, the Unions having a difficulty 
in getting in large sums of money, the contractors may be willing to make some 
fair arrangement ; there is a parity of reasoning in both cases. 

2119. Taking the list of 21 Unions which are most distressed in Ireland, 
there is before the Committee an account up to the 29th of September last, from 
which it appears that the rate collected in those Unions was 199,000/., to which 
was added from external sources, the British Association and the Government, 
237,000/.; but the debt upon those Unions amounted to 592,000/.; now, 
assuming the current expenses for the whole of those Unions to be provided, 
does not that extent of debt throw a formidable obstacle in the wav of the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the Union? ' 

A monstrous difficulty, no doubt. 

2120. Does it leave the administration of those affairs practicable ? 

I think they are at the mercy of the persons to whom they owe money, who 
can at once seize the propeiiy of the Poor-house, just as they could the property 
of a private individual. 

2121. Have 
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2121. Have not there been cases in which executions have been put into the Col. F. A. K.Gore^ 

Workhouses? • -n n- 6 th March 1849 . 

I have heard of them ; they did not occur in Jialhna. 



2122. Supposing the Commissioners were to declare that this 05 . rate should 
be levied previously to any external aid being given, even though it were to 
absorb all other payments, such as rate and taxes of every kind, do you think 
that in that case a 5 s. rate could be collected ? 

I think not ; it would be just like a landlord trying to collect a rack-rent 
which a tenant could not pay ; you cannot argue that because a 3 s. rate has been 
collected, you can collect a 5 s. rate. 

2123. With a 3s. rate you have met your own engagements to a certain 
extent? 

To a certain extent, but to a very low extent indeed. 



2124. Supposing the county rate and all other rates to be laid aside, would 
that enable them to pay a 5s. rate.? 

I do not think a 5s. rate could be had. 



2125. Not in any w'ay ? 

1 think if a 5 s. rate were struck, it being certain that the 5 s. rate would absorb 
most of the substance of the tenants, the landlords would try to get precedence 
of the rate for their rent ; but if the rate-collector got the precedence, he might 
get the rate, and the landlord would get no rent. 

2126. You are understood to state that your valuation is 15 s. in the pound 
above the positive value ? 

The present positive value of land in that Union I would say is 30 pCT cent, 
under the present Poor Law valuation, which Poor Law valuation now is about 
the same as the Ordnance valuation. 

2127. What are the causes of that depreciation of property in the county of 
M^o ? 

The depreciation of property in the Ballina Union has been caused, I think, 
by several causes ; but the principal was the failure of the potatoes ; that had 
the effect of at once frightening away a vast number of the best of the population, 
that is, the farmers ; for it is a singular fact that some that were the best districts 
as regarded wealth, are now the worst, being perfectly desolate and waste, for 
this reason, that the persons who lived there had means to go away to America, 
and they went ; but in the worst districts, where the people had not the means, 
they were obliged to stay, and if they possessed industry aud the landlord was 
mild in his collection, they paid something, and the land is, to a certain extent, 
cultivated . 

2128. Then there must be a considerable diminution of the population in 
that particular district? 

Great. 

2129. Do not you consider that an advantage in that respect, compared with 
the former condition of the country ? 

Certainly not, as regards the class that have gone. 

2130. Do you consider, on the whole, that the diminution of the population 
has not been beneficial to the country ? 

Certainly not in its present condition. I can understand a case that would 
make it beneficial ; if there was capital enough to change the system of cultiva- 
tion, or if there was security for capital, then I should say that it would be a 
beneficial change for the country ; but when I see lands left perfectly waste, an 
incubus upon others, and that there is no symptom of a remedy following, then 
I think it is a great disadvantage to have lost persons with capital who kept 
the country cultivated. 

2131. Do you mean the Committee to understand tliat you think that the 
only loss is the loss of tlie capital of those persons, or that the loss of the 
population, apart from the loss of capital, is in itself a loss ? 

I conceive that the quantity of population which we have lost, had they been 
persons without capitd, would not have been a loss ; but as they were persons 
who had a capital, they are a loss in both ways, for they were persons that 
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created capital by tlieir labour, and they had sufficient capital remaining in 
their hands to keep them afloat. 

2132. Were those who have gone employers of labour to any extent? 

Not to a great extent, but to a certain extent; they were of the farming class, 
and they themselves helped to cultivate the ground ; the first batch who went 
away were persons who had a good deal of means, 200/., 100?., 70?., or that 
sort of thing. 

2133. If you purchased or came into possession of 1,000 acres which had 
been left by the persons to whom you are now alluding, would you prefer to 
have the whole of the population that had left it ^yith the whole of the capital 
they took away back again, or would you prefer to have it, as it is now, witliout 
any residents upon it, and free for the importation of other labourers? 

If the district were an Electoral Division in itself, I would say that their 
going was a very fortunate circumstance if I had capital, because 1 could 
introduce improved husbandry into the country ; but coupled as it is with the 
di-ag of persons who either will do nothing, or who are incapable from various 
causes of doing anything, I think, under pi-esent circumstances, it would be 
better to have persons that would pay me a rent ; my judgment tells me that in 
the present state of things the outlay of capital is an experiment not likely to 
be attended with successful results. 

2134. You think, therefore, that the country is on the wdiole injured, rather 
tlian benefited, by the departure of the persons who have left it? 

Decidedly ; there is no doubt of it whatever, supposing things to remain as 
they are ; of course a change may be made, and it is witli that view, I suppose, 
that your Lordships’ Committee are sitting, to see w'hethcr anything can be done 
to efl'ect a change in the law, so as to take advantage of w'hat has occurred, if it 
is possible, by the going away of those persons ; but if everything remains as it 
is, then it is a loss, a loss in the way of capital to the country, and a loss in the 
way of being able to pay interest of money invested in land in the shape of rent, 
which, if they had remained, they would have done. 

2135. As to farming science, were not they a better class of farmers than those 
who are left ? 

I do not think there w'as much science amongst any of them ; but they were a 
better class of farmers ; having some capital, they could do what was necessary 
for the land, better than those who are left. They had more industry and 
energy. 

2136. Can you state what the average size of the holdings of the persons that 
have gone might have been ? 

It is very difficult to tell that, for this reason ; that many of the persons who 
went were persons holding in common, bolding a village together; some of 
those persons had large holdings, though they were not, strictly speaking, sepa- 
rate from the rest. But the Rundale system in Ireland, or the letting in villages, 
is so peculiar, that unless itis explained it cannot be understood how those people 
held. The land was let very often to one individual, that man let to three or 
four persons of more capital than the ordinary run of farmers, and those again 
allowed persons to come in, holding less and less quantities, till there was a 
descent oi the holding from a considerable one, in a village, to a very small 
one. The moment the potato disease came, those wealthier people went away, 
leaving the minor persons on the land, in many cases, who are in a very low 
degree as farmers. 

2137. What do you mean by the word “ village’’ ? 

I mean a collection of houses, or huts, or cabins, in the centre of a farm. 

2138. With the land held in common ? 

Yes. 

2139. Did those persons generally labour with their own hands ? 

They almost all did, even the better class of farmers ; but those who had a 
little money generally brought in, at the period of the spring work, the assistance 
of hired persons, whom they contrived generally to pay by giving them a small 
portion of the land of the village in con-acre. 
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2140. Though you speak of them as capitalists, they were labourers in their Col. F. A. K. Gore- 

own persons, as well as capitalists r ^ i 8 

Yes; their capital consisted, at the outside, of 300/., descending; to 50/. or 60/. ; arcn 49 . 

but as compared with the present class of people that we have, they were capi- 
talists. 

2141. Can you give any estimate of the amount of the diminution of the 
population of theBallina Union since 1845 ? 

I would say that the population has diminished at least one-fourth since the 
commencement of the potato rot. 

2142. Before the year 1845, in the attempts to improve, was not it found to 
present a great difficulty, that the land was occupied in the manner you describe 
by those persons in common ? 

A great difficulty. 

2143. The land you now describe as being left altogether vacant and waste ? 

In many cases altogether waste. There are in other cases a few of the lower 

class of people, who have not money enough to emigrate ; they still remain, and 
they are now a great difficulty in the way ; but if there was capital, that could be 
got over. 

2144. But before 1845 any improvement was extremely difficult, from the 
absence of proper control on the part of the proprietor over his estates ? 

It was. 

2145. And now, on the contrary, the land is vacant and waste, and if there be 
capital forthcoming, the owner has a control over his estate ? 

By getting rid of those persons, either by emigration ox employing them as 
labourers ; if there w’as capital, a much better state of things could grow out of the 
misfortunes of the country. 

2146. Do you observe any considerable difference in the feeling of the people 
since 1845, as to the comparative eligibility of the condition of a day-labourer, or 
•of a small occupier ; are persons now more willing to trust for their support to 
wages, if they can get wages, than to the occupation of land ? 

1 tliink there is a greater disposition to work for wages. 

2147. Before 1845, what all desired was to get possession, upon any 

terms, of a small plot of land? 

They were most anxious for land ; they were anxious for wages too ; but they 
liked to have a little land “ to fall back upon,” as they say themselves, and to 
gTow potatoes. 

2148. But that extreme desire to get possession of a small plot of land, which 
tliey had not capital properly to cultivate, has very much abated '? 

Certainly. 

2149. Supposing that, under the existing circumstances of the pro 23 erty of the 
country, a new class of proprietors were to be imported into the country with 
some capital, do you think that there remains as large a portion of the popula- 
tion as would be necessary for the proper cultivation of the land ? 

If you were to take the whole Ballina Union, and at once transfer it into the 
hands of capitalists of sufficient capital to cultivate it in the best manner, I do 
not think you would have one man too many, if vou can imagine such a case 
as that ; but in saying that, I expressly go upon the supposition that you culti- 
vate it in the very best manner, drain it in the best manner, deepen lands that 
ought to be deepened, fence lands that ought to be fenced, and carry on, in fact, 
the use of spade labour, which I believe to be remunerative, if there is capital 
for it. 

2150. Supposing that by any miraculous circumstances the existing debt were 
struck off, and capitalists were tempted to become purchasers of property in 
that country, do you think it would be remunerative to them ? 

I think that depends upon a few changes being made in the present Poor 
Law. 

2151. What are those ? 

I think that the great point is, as far as possible, to throw each property into 
Electoral Divisions by itself, as far as rating, so that a man who did his duty 
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■would be e’xonerated from bemg pulled down by a ma'n who either could not 
do it or does not do it ; if a considerable portion of the country is left waste, 
and a considerable number of able-bodied persons unemployed, of course there 
must be a heavy tax upon those who do cultivate and employ. 

2152. To what extent would you carry that subdivision? 

I have considered the question since the year 1848 ; I was of that opinion in 
1846, which I then expressed to the Prime Minister, that the area of taxation 
ought to be co-terminal with the property ; I have since canvassed the thing in 
every possible shape, and looking at the present circumstances of the Ballina 
Union, I think that it should be brought down to a small limit ; I think that 
any property above 1,000 acres Irish, or to take the utmost extent, say 2,000 
acres British, should become a rating district in itself; and I v/oiild m^ce the 
Unions small, as is proposed now b}' the Boundary Commissioners. 

2153. Are not there many properties in certain Unions in the county of 
Mavo smaller than 2,000 acres? 

There are some ; but I do not see that, because there are some exceptions to 
the rule ; the rule, which if carried out would be very beneficial for an immense 
district, and which appears the only way to regenerate the country, should be 
stopped on that account. 

2154. Are you of opinion, that until the principle be adopted of separating 
properties as far as may be practicable, so as to make them form distinct areas 
of taxation, the present state of things will deter any fresh capital from coming 
into the country.^ 

I think that unless capital coming in can take a whole Electoral Division, 
any person who has judgment and observation will not venture to bring capital 
into the country. 

21.55. If the present system be contiinred, what do you consider are likely to 
be the prospects of those who still are maintaining their poor, and are still 
solvent? 

I think dav by day you will find them adding to the list of the ruined, and 
that many of" those who are now giving employment, and endeavouring to keep 
their heads above water, will consider it injudicious and foolish to go on. 

2156. You said that your property is divided amongst several Electoral Divi- 
sions and Districts in the Union of Ballina ? 

It is. 

2157. Docs your property all lie contiguous ? 

It does in some ci^es, in considerable tracts together; other farms I have are 
quite isolated, so that my property affords a specimen of both kinds. 

2158. Taking those districts in w'hich you have property lying together, 
exceedin'^ 1,000 acres, if that property were in an Electoral Division by itself, are 
■V'ou prepared to say that you would" be enabled to support and maintain the 
whole of the inhabitants now upon that district? 

I am prepared to say that I would do so ; but to show the value of the answer, 
vou must know what the circumstances of the property are. I possess no grass 
land, considered as such, except my demesne. My property was circumstanced 
ia this way : it had been leased by my predecessor, who was perfectly careless of 
my interests, and not being a mau that made any exertion in taking cai'e of 
the property, he had leased to middle-men from the year 1784 to 1812. Those 
middle-men had beneficial leases ; they went on the system, generally adopted 
in that country, of allowing subdivision to go on as far they could make money 
by it; those leases all came tumbling in as the lives dropped since 1824. I did 
not wish to turn out'any of tlie tenants ; and, till the potato rot came, I do not 
think I almost ever ejected or turned out a single tenant. Previous to 1846, when 
I got possession of those lands that had been held in villages, I thought the 
best thin«' to do would be to divide them into separate allotments ; there were 
a few persons who were persons of bad character ; I bought them out, and sent 
them away altogether, and to the rest I gave allotments. I divided all those 
townlands into divisions, varying from six acres to 26 or 30 acres ; I placed 
tenants upon these, and previously to the potato rot, I was suct^essful in making 
the persons comfortable and happy, for they expressed themselves perfectly 
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satisfied and happy "with their condition ; and though my tenants amounted to 
upwards of 500 persons on those different allotments, there were but 37 of those 
in arrear in their rents previously to the potato rot. 

2159. Can you state near al>out what population there was upon tlie estate? 

If you multiply by about five, I should think that would be about the thing ; 

there was a population of about 2,000. 

2160. Have you any objection to state about the acreage of the property upon 
which these persons were located ? 

I will give instances; there is one farm which was, I think, about an average 
one, where there were 42 tenants on 700 acres British ; there were some 
labourers’ allotments too, about 20, and there might be upon that 700 acres, 
about loo acres of bog, and on the other 650 British acres, there were about 
44 tenants, and those are I think about average instances ; along the sea-coast 
where I had some property, near Newport, the subdivisions were still smaller, 
for they had mountain near, which they could graze. 

2161. Did not they also assist themselves by fishing ? 

Those upon the sea-coast did; I mention all- this to show that my land is not 
grass land, except my demesne, and therefore my answer is not given as a grass 
farmer, wishing to make myself exempt in consequence of the responsibility 
thrown upon me by the number of persons ; though the allotments are so small, 
I have lost fewer tenants upon those lands than many other persons ; when the 
villagers all ran away, those separate tenants remained ; and though there are 
a great number of tenants on the worst part of the estate, still I should not he 
afraid to undertake what I have stated, if my property w'as a separate Electoral 
Division. 

2162. Do you know whether the population of that estate is greater or less 
than the general average on tlie same area ? 

I think it is a fair average ; I think now there is a greater population on my 
estate than on a great number of others, because the tenants of others have 
gone to America oi their own accord, but with the exception of one large farm, 
mine have remained ; I have a farm of 550, from which I have sent out persons 
to America, it being contiguous to my domain, and wishing to farm it myself; but 
with the exception of tliat, there are more tenants on my estate than the average. 

2163. In that state of things, provided you were secured by being placed in 
an Electoral District, including your own property and no other, you would 
not be afraid of being able to support your own population, and to maintain it 
in comfort ? 

I should not. 

2164. Are you of opinion that, supposing that restriction of the area of 
taxation to take place, your tenants themselves would assist you with tlieir 
local know’ledge in keeping down the expenditure, and diminishing the pressure 
of the rates ? 

I consider that one of the greatest advantages of property being made, the 
area of rating would be what has just been alluded to ; there is now great 
difficulty in meeting imposition ; w^hen the Guardians meet in the Board-room, 
an applicant comes in, and is asked, “What Electoral Division do you belong" 
to ? I do not know myself the circumstances of the neighbouring tenantry, 
though I am perfectly aware of the circumstances of my own tenants ; and 
therefore, not knowing or believing that any of my own tenants will apply, I do 
not feel any interest in it, and neither myself, nor my agent, nor anybody on my 
behalf is present to examine into the cases of the men : supposing there are to be 
elected Guardians on the old plan, they are many of them interested in putting* 
on the people ; if there be elected Guardians from the towns, they are anxious 
to become popular, and they put on people for relief that could do without it; 
suppose, on the other hand, that there are Vbce-Guardians, they do not know the 
people, and they may put persons on improperly ; but supposing we had the 
area of property as the rating area, then when persons came, each proprietor, 
knowing that he should be personally responsible for those people, should take 
care that improper persons were not put on. 
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2165. Would it not be a considerable objection to that principle if the law- 
enabled the Commissioners to equalize the burdens where they thought fit upon 
tlie whole of the Electoral Divisions of the Unions ? 

If that was done, I consider that that would be undoing with the one hand 
what was done -with the other. 

2166. Supposing the law to continue as at present, speaking generally, would 
not it tend to neutralize the exertions of individuals under such circumstances ? 

I do not believe that the law at present gives power to the Commissioners to 
equalize ; but if, in the proposed law, a power be given of putting a rate on 
one Electoral Division for the relief of another, it is quite clear that if 1, by 
oiving employment, lower the rate upon the property which I have in the dis- 
trict, 'other individuals have the power of overwhelming me again, so there 
would be no use in my doing the utmost to keep down rates. 

2167. You have adverted to the distress of the people in the towns in conse- 
quence of the numbers that flock in from the neighbouring districts ; if you made 
property only chargeable for its own poor, and consequently held out au iuduce- 
ment to the ordiuarv run of proprietors to get ind of any hands whom they 
might think superfluous, would you not run a great risk of very much aggra- 
vating the sufierings- of the inhabitants of those towns or of the neighbouring- 
district ? 

I think the present law is in favour of getting rid of tenants ; notliing can 
he more favourable to that than the present law, for when you take into consider- 
ation that if one person in an Electoral Division chooses to turn out tenants, 
he puts the expense of those tenants upon all others equally with himself in 
the payment of the rate ; I think it is evident that nothing can be more en- 
couraging to eviction than the present law; in the other case, if you made each- 
property liable for the expense of the persons turned out, they would have no 
option but either to employ them or send them to America. One of the con- 
comitants of the passing of such a law'should be to give power to the Government 
to lend money for the purpose of emigration, having it repaid by instalments at 
five per cent, in 29 years ; that would be, I think, a necessary thing ; in some 
cases it would not he required j but where emigration is required, it could be done 
best by the landlord, who knows the men w'ho ought to be removed ; if the- 
Goveniment attempted to do it, persons wlio would be ready to go would shut 
their purses up and say, “We will wait till the Government send us.” 

2168- If you made the area of taxation of the same extent as the property, 
what hold would you have on a landlord who pulled down his tenants’ cottages, . 
and turned them adrift 1 

When those persons went adrift, and came for relief to the Workhouse, they 
would be' asked wdiere they came from, and having an area rating placed upon 
his property, they would be charged upon his property, and he would have the 
best piinisliment tliat could be inflicted for so doing. 

2169. You -a-ould give them a right of settlement? 

I would ; I think that if we -were in the same circumstances that we were in 
prior to the potato rot, the case would he very different; but we arc in a most 
extraordinary state of things, which calls for extraordinary measures ; nobody 
can dispute that -n-e are in a most extraordinary position, and if we do not have 
recourse to extraordinary measures, we shall not set it right; perchance, by this 
being made a measure for some years, without being permanent, the effect might. 
be produced ; but unless some means are found of giving more encouragement to 
the present proprietors, who have capital, and means and inclination to employ 
it, or of introducing other proprietors with capital, I do not see how we can he 
can’ied over the difficulty that exists, and I think it will increase rather than 
diminish ; that was my opinion in 1846, and I expressed it so at the time. 

2 1 70. Have many gentlemen in your Union borrowed money from the million 
and a half loan fund ? 

Not many ; and the reason given univei-sally is, that till their property has- 
been made separate areas for rating, they have no idea of employing the paupers 
of such another man, when they would still have to pay the tax. 

2171. Your wish is, that in all cases where contiguous estates are as large as 
2,000 statute acres, or 1,000 Irish acres, they should be made a separate Electoral 
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Division ; _ what would yon do in cases, such as those farms of your own, which Col. F. A. K. Core. 
you have in different Electoral Divisions, without much contiguous property ? * — ' 

They should be united to my other estate if in the same Union, but if not, it March 1849 . 

is one of the misfortunes attendant upon small property, as compared with large, 

such as the not being able to have a local agent to attend to it ; it should be put 
with contiguous small property ; those cases would be exceptions to the general 
rule, and arrangements might be made for them. 

21 72. How would you do, on the other hand, where your own property was of 
the required extent, and had on each side of it the estates of other proprietors of 
half the extent? 

It does not necessarily follow that they should be contiguous, provided they 
are in the Union. 

2173. You have before you a map, showing the existing Electoral Divisions 
of the Union of Ballina, and you have also the proposed scheme of the Commis- 
sioners for establishing new Electoral Divisions, by a variation of the bound- 
aries ? 

I have. 

2174. How far does that proposed scheme of improved boundaries, in your 
judgment, remedy the inconveniences which you have already described in your 
evidence ? 

I did not previously say anything at all to the Boundary Commissioners upon 
the subject of the changes they were about making in Electoral Divisions, except 
that I recommended, that as they were making diSereut Unions, this portion 
should be placed in one, as the inhabitants were a different class of people, and 
of different habits from the others, and I thought w’e could work them better 
together ; and which suggestion they kindly attended to ; but as to the Electoral 
Divisions, as I always held, that property should be the boundary. I left them 
without making any suggestion, just to see what would be the effect upon my 
own property, of their acting without any suggestion from me ; now, I find the 
effect on what they have proposed is just this : a few years ago, when the Poor 
Eaw was first enacted, I saw the chances we ran of some convulsion; in fact, 
anybody who looked at the state of the people, fed upon potatoes, must have 
thought so ; I purchased a farm in another Electoral Division, outside of that in 
which the to^vn of Ballina is situated, and I knew the calamity that would be 
inflicted by the heavy rates. 

2175. Is the town of Ballina partly your property? 

A great deal of my property lies close to it ; the town of Ballina is half mine, 
a:nd half the Earl of Arran’s, my cousin’s ; but I have a great deal of property 
adjacent. I thought it would be a very prudent thing to try and have some- 
tiling outside of this limit in the rural districts, where we might not be so much 
affected, so I purchased this farm of 700 acres. 1 assisted the people to America 
at a very heavy expense, and I took money under Mr. Labouchere’s letter and 
under the Land Improvement Act, and I have had upon an average about 1,000 
men a week working there. This did belong to a rural Electoral Division upon 
the old system. The Commissioners, looking round' and wishing to square the 
Electoral Division of Ballina, unfortunately determined to throw the whole 
property I liad purchased outside Ballina into Ballina, and thereby, in fact, 
deteriorating my property veiy much. 

2176. Will the effect be to deprive you of the benefit which you contem- 
plated at the time when you undertook those improvements ? 

Certainl}'. 

2177. Supposing the law continue unchanged, would the improvement which 
you have made upon that townland, in the event of a re-valuation, have the 
effect of adding to the relative value of your lands ? 

It would, of course, increase my rate from the improvement of value. 

2178. Then, taking together the effect of the re-valuation with the proposed 
alteration of the boundary which you have described, would the consequence 
be that, in the first instance, by the altered boundary, you would be burdened 
w’lth a greater proportion of pauperism than vou had calculated upon by the 
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Cd. F. A. K. Gore. re-valuatioD , in proportion as you have improved the land, you would be burdened. 

with a much greater amount of rate? . . 

tiih March 1849 . j,iat so ; it is quite clear. There is another case in another Electoral Division ; 

there are one or two very improving proprietors there ; 1 have a large property 
in the district ; there are three persons who are middlemen holding under a 
proprietor ; the proprietor would do nothing, because there was a lease against 
him ; the middlemen did not choose to do anything if they were able; now in 
the new division, half my property is put right against those three people, 
therefore I feel that although the subdivision into smaller Electoral Divisions 
may in some cases have a desirable effect, yet in other cases it may act most 
destructively by throwing a man into juxtaposition with a proprietor who either 
cannot or will not act as he ought. 

2179. Do you consider that the principle which has been suggested of so 
joining properties without respect to the possessors of them, as to meet ihe 
pauperism of one district by the productive and improved nature of the lands 
of another which are combined with it in the same area of taxation, would have 
the effect of raising and improving the pauperized district, or of pauperizing 
and destroying the improved district? 

I think it would have the effect of increasing pauperism and of preventing 
persons from pursuing the improvements they have been going on with. On the 
subject of the area of taxation, I can mention some strong facts that have come 
to my knowledge ; among the persons that approve of the present Poor Law is 
Lord Claude Hamilton ; I inquired into the circumstances of Lord Abercorn s 
property, and I find it happens to lie in Electoral Divisions by itself; of coiu'se 
he. is just in the position in which I seek to be placed ; then I believe Sir Arthur 
Brooke is satisfied for the same reason ; the Marquis of Hertford has property 
lying in Electoral Divisions by itself ; the consequence was, that Lord Abercorn 
took 20 , 000 1. under the Land Improvement Act, and the Marquis of Hertford 
offered an enormous sum to the tenants to drain. Now I will give a peculiar 
case, the Islands of Arran, about which a mis-statement was made in the House 
of Commons the other day ; the Islands of Arran have a population quite equal 
to the general run of the population in the Galway Union ; they belong to one 
proprietor, and fortunately for him it was one Electoral Division ; the rate never 
reached more than a few pence in the pound under his exertions, while the 
rate in the Galway Union, I believe, has amounted to 17 s. 6d. 

2180. "Whose property is that? 

Mr. Digby’s, I believe. 

2181. With respect to those Electoral Divisions of which the boundaries are 
more nearly conterminal with the property than is generally the case, have 
there been any extended evictions of tenants or dispossessions of the inhabitants 
in the manner suggested, as being the consequence of the property division 

I have not heard of any such taking place ; I have heard that persons^ in 
Arran have been treated with gi'eat kindness and generally employed ; I think 
the vast sums of money spent in improvements in those Electoral Divisions I 
have alluded to is proof that persons have not been turned away ; in fact they 
are wanted for labour. 

2182. You are aware of the Act which passed last year, for the purpose of 

making a general provision under the Poor Law for tenants evicted ; do you 
consider that that Act has had the effect of checking evictions, or rather of 
increasing evictions ? i t 1 • i 

I think it has rather increased evictions ; there is one reason why I think 
making the property the area of taxation would rather prevent eviction, and it is 
this : 1 mil take a property of my own, a mountain district which is not of great 
value, on which there are a great number of small tenants ; they have paid me 
no rent for several years ; they are valued under 4 /..and lam obliged to pay 
the rate for them ; now, supposing that was all my own Electoral Division, so 
that I was liable for the rates of that property, what I would do is this ; I would 
give them employment, and would endeavour to get some repayment in that way ; 
I would not turn them out ; I would leave them there till I saw what change 
might occur in the times ; if I did turn them out ; I should have to pay for theiv 
support. The clause with respect to rating under 4 1. has been a most damaging 
one to the tenants whom it was meant to support, for the landlord is made to 
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pay the rates for them eutirely j in fact, he is now looked upon as if he were 
the occupier ; even in a case where the tenant does not pay you any rent, you 
must still pay the rate; he occupies the land, and you cannot do anything to it; 
he does not pay you any rent, and you do not in any way benefit by his occu- 
pation ; he does not pay any rate, because the law exempts him, but you must 
pay the rate, and therefore that is a peculiarly heavy tax. I paid last year near 
lOOZ. upon my estate for such rates, and got little or no rent. 

2183. You were understood to say that if the law remains as it is, you would 
get rid of those tenants ? 

If the law remains as it is, I have but one of two courses, either to continue to 
pay lOOZ. a year, receiving nothing, or to turn them out, and make the rest of 
the Electoral Division pay for them; if my property were in one Electoral 
Division, I would say to those people, “ I will give you the land very cheap ; I will 
allow you to pay it up in work, in making drains and improvements, and by- 
and-by things may mend.” That would be no expense to me, because they would 
have their gardens and places to support them ; and I should be much better oft' 
than if I turned them out, because if I turned them out they would walk to the 
Poor-house, and I should have to maintain them in the Poor-house. 

2184. Does not the 4 Z. exemption also operate as an inducement in some 
instances to the subdivision of land by assignment ; supposing that 20 Z. were the 
valuation of a farm, if by assignment it could be subdivided into six farms 
under 4 Z- each, would not the six holders of those tenements be free from the 
poor’s-rate ? 

It certainly does so operate to an enormous extent. At the revision of the 
valuation I gave the names of different persons who are really my tenants to the 
revisor ; when I went to look at the list, I found that all those persons whose 
names I had given had nominally or really divided their holdings, and the result 
was, that there were a number of persons who ought to be rated at a larger sum 
than 4 Z. ; I was rated for them all. 

2185. Is not this an artificial encouragement to a practice fatal to the social 
w'ell-being and to the agricultural improvement of Ireland ? 

Certainly it is sub-letting that has brought us to the peculiar situation in 
wdiich we now are, and therefore anything which tends to encourage it is most 
miscliievous. 

2186. Do you think that sub-letting has been going on for the last 20 years, 
at the good-will and pleasure of the landlords, with a view to their profit and 
increased rent, or against their good-will ? 

I believe that it has been always against the feeling of the landlords ; in my 
own case I know that I sacrificed a large sum of money in endeavouring to 
prevent middle-men, who had farms between 300 and 1,000 acres under me, from 
sub-letting; I endeavoured ineffectually to stop it. 

2187. Is not it generally notorious that even in cases where there were clauses 
in the leases to prevent sub-letting, the landed proprietors in Ireland have found 
extreme difficulties of a legal kind, even when so minded, in preventing the sub- 
letting of lands contrary to covenant? 

I believe so ; there were such difficulties that I was advised that I could not 
stop it ; after going to a great expense I failed in stopping it. 

2188. However hardly this provision exempting tenants under the value of 
4 Z. may have operated on the landlord, w'ould you be prepared, under the 
e.xisting circumstances of Ireland, and especially of the West of Ireland, to 
recommend a repeal or alteration of that exemption ? 

• I certainly think that it ought to be repealed, taking into consideration both 
the circumstances of the tenant and the landlord ; I think it is most injurious 
to the poor tenant. 

2189. You would make the tenant under 4Z. liable? 

Yes. 

2190. Are you aware that that provision was rendered necessary by the abso- 
lute impossibility of collecing tbe rate from the holders of such tenements ? 

I believe it is very difficult to collect from them ; but I think now the cir- 
cumstances of the country are such that we cannot take that eutirely into 
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consideration, for there are a vast number of persons from whom you cannot collect 
a much higher rate. 

2191- Are you aware that almost in innumerable cases rates not amounting- 
to more than a penny, or even a farthing, were collected by an armed force 
from those persons 1 

I never heard of so low a rate as that ; before the potato rot the rate was 
generally well collected, and since the potato rot I do not see how any man’s rate 
could be so small as not to amount to a penny. 

2192. Supposing it to be the case that those rates were not collected, the con- 
sequence, and the only direct consequence, would be, that the larger properties 
would have eventually to pay more rate? 

Yes ; still it is a great hardship on a person who does not occupy the lands to 
be made to pay ; and there is another case, something similar, which is waste 
lands ; it is a great hardship that a man who does not occupy the lands should 
be made to pay. 

2193. But supposing the consequence of levying the rate from the occupier 
only to be, that a considerable amount of rate would be left uncollected, the 
consequence of that would be that more rate would fall in another shape upon 
the same person who now is obliged to pay the whole, in consequence of the 
clause ? 

I think it could be met by a new provision in the law ; I think where any- 
thing can be collected there 'should be a power to appoint a receiver to collect 
the rate, which could be very simply done; the rate is not a greater sum than 
the rent, and if rent can be collected under a receiver, why not the rate ? 

2194. What would be your opinion of lowering the 4l. clause to somewhere 
about 2 L, tliat being about tlie rent which is generally received for a cottage 
without a garden, or with a very small garden, less than a quarter of an acre? 

I think the principle is bad, and I should object to it just in the same way as 
I object to the present division of Electoral Divisions, as being on a false prin- 
ciple, and you never can know how it will work ; I think it would be better not 
to do so ; I think it might lead to evictions. 

2195. In recommending the 4 1. tenants to be subjected to the rate, have you 
taken into cousidei-ation the effect of giving to that class of persons a right to 
vote for Guardians of Unions where there are elected Guardians ? 

No ; I have not taken that into consideration ; all 1 have stated has been in 
reference peculiarly to such districts as Ballina and other distressed districts, 
where I think matters are in that position that without the assistance of one paid 
Guardian things cannot go on well under the existing state of things. 

2196. Your opinion only applies to districts in which there are Vice-guar- 
dians appointed by the Poor Law Commissioners ? 

At present Vice-guardians, but I would recommend one paid Guardian. 

2197. Do you mean that the recommendation which you have given upon 
the subject of the rate of 4 Z. tenants, should be confined to those districts where 
there is authority to constitute Guardians, independently of their election by 
the rate-payers ? 

I have not taken that matter into consideration, but what I have recom- 
mended appears to me perfectly applicable to the districts I am acquainted with 
of both descriptions. 

2198. What would be your opinion of the result, supposing all rate to be col- 
lected from the occupier, but that all tenements valued under 2 Z. 2 s., or there- 
abouts, should be exempted from rate ? 

It would lead to this, there would be a great desire, on the part of persons, to 
subdivide in order Lo get exempt from the rate. 

2199. What would be the effect of a subdivision, in the way vou mention, 
with reference to giving money wages, and money wages only, to agricultural 
labourers ? 

It would rather go against money wages. 



2200. How 
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2200. How could a man living in aliouse without a garden, or with a very Col.F A.K.Gore. 

small garden, pay for that house any rent at all, if he did not receive money * — ' 

wages for his labour ? 6 th March 1849 . 

He must receive money wages to a certain extent, or pay by labour. 

2201. Supposing the disposition which you imagine to exist to subdivide tene- 
ments to exempt cottages from rating to be acted upon, would not that have the 
effect of bringing the labouring class into a condition in which they must have 
money wages, and no other payments? 

I think they would take a holding at all events, and run the chance as to 
whether they could pay rent or not for it; there is not much foresight in Irish- 
men ; they would endeavour to pay with fowls, or with eggs, or by some means 
or other, or not pay at all, and depend on the out-door relief for support. 

2202. Would any man let a cottage to a person who had no possible means of 
paying rent ? 

He would say, Here, I let 3 'ou this cabin, and you give me so many days’ 
work,” and he will take the days’ work from the man, and let him take the chance 
whether he got work afterwards. 

2203. How would the man exist during the days he so worked? 

That would be met by increasing the number of days, and feeding the man 
during the days he did work. 

2204. What is the usual rent in the Ballina Union of a cottage with a very 
small garden attached to it? 

The thing has not been usually done in that way ; either a person used to 
liave some acres attached, or they lived in a room in one of the suburbs of 
the town. I have made a few allotments to persons, giving them an acre of 
ground, an English acre of ground, and a cottage and grass for a cow ; each 
holder of those allotments has a place to put a cow upon to graze. 

2205. What do they pay for that? 

At tlie rate of about 1 1. an acre for the land ; tire cow’s grass is put at about 
25s.; that is about 2/. 5s. for the grass of a cow and a garden of about an acre ; 
the house is never valued. 

2206. Is the house built at your expense, or at the expense of the tenant ? 

In many cases the houses happened to be built, because the tenants had gone 
to America ; in other cases I built houses for them. 

2207. Do you charge them for the house? 

I never recollect an instance of any man being charged for the house. 

2208. Even where it is built by the landlord ? 

No. 

2209. ^ ith reference to the exemption of holdings of 2l. from the payment 
of poor-rate, supposing the rent of a cottage, with a small garden attached to it, 
to be 2 ?. a year, and the potato crop was again to flourish, would not you find 
plenty of occupiers for that cottage ? 

Abundance. 

2210. If the potato crop was again to flourish, if there was one year of good 
potato harvest, would not the con-acre system again return in the Western 
district? 

Decidedly. 

2211. Therefore the tendency of exempting holders of 2 /. would be to encou- 
rage the old system ? 

Yes ; in Roscommon, where tliere was grass land to a great extent, tlie occupiers 
of this grass land found it very advantageous to get eight or ten guineas an acre 
for land at con-acre, and they encouraged persons to put up huts ; and thus the 
distress was brought into Roscommon. 

2212. Are you aware that in disturbed times some large farmers, who opposed 
themselves to that system there, had their lives threatened, and their property 
seriously injured ? 

(19.7.) cc3 2213. Therefore 
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2213. Therefore it is not solely to their love of gain that that subdivision is to 
be attributed ? 

No; but having introduced persons into the place, and taught them to live 
upon con-acre, it is not easy to stop con-acre. 

2214. Do you happen to have heard that such threats wre held out to persons 
■who held lands upon which not one single cottier had been introduced previous 
to such intimidation r 

Yes, but if one individual chooses to commence and to con-acre an estate in 
any district, and he allows those persons to come from other districts and to 
locate themselves there, then when that land is exhausted they naturally turn 
to the next proprietor, who has land suitable for the purpose, and if he does not 
choose to let them have it, they threaten him. 

2215. Has it not been an offence which is known unfortunately in the ciiminal 
registers of Ireland, going in forcibly by night into the pasture lands, and digging 
and turning up those lauds, for the purpose of compelling the proprietor against 
his will to let them in con-acre ? 

Decidedly ; no doubt of it. 

2216. You have intimated, that you think it expedient that properties to the 
amount of 3,000 acres should constitute a separate Electoral District ; would 
not the constitution of Electoral Divisions on the principle of area really in effect 
confer advantages upon holders of large properties 'which you would not be in a 
condition to extend to small proprietors? 

I think it would ; but I think large properties necessarily have advantages 
which you cannot separate from them, and that evexy purchaser who purchases 
is perfectly aware of it, and it is hard to deny to large properties an advantage 
which does not entail any disadvantage to other properties upon which you can- 
not confer the same advantage; I think it would be hard to refuse it on that 
ground. 

2217. Assuming you were not able to confer a benefit upon an owner of small 
property, do you think it follows, logically or equitably, that you should therefore 
impose a vn'ong and an injury upon an owner of large property? 

Certainly not; I -will not call it imposing a -wrong, but allowing a wrong to 
exist. 

2218. Does that wrong exist from natural causes, or in consequence of the pre- 
sent law regulating the Electoral Divisions ? 

In consequence of the present law regulating the Electoral Divisions ; it is 
exactly a similar case, as between the Poor Law and the rate payer, to what 
existed in the Rundale S3^stem. 

2219. If you call it a wrong upon the large proprietor, would not the small 
propi'ietor be apt to conceive it a wrong upon him? 

No, because he would not be aggrieved by the change. 

2220. If you hold it a wrong to saddle the propietors with the support of poor 
not belonging to themselves, would not that principle apply as much to one 
proprietor as to another? 

You cannot carry out eveiy thing that is desirable to the full extent from pro- 
perties being scattered ; but tliis change would even confer a great benefit upon 
the small proprietors, for this reason, that it would stimulate improvement upon 
the large properties, and that would absorb pauperism upon the small ones. 
Thei’efore the very fact of raising the large proprietors to a healthy state would 
in a great degree get rid of the mischief to a great extent. 

222 1 . You think it would rather have the effect of attracting the surplus hands 
from the small property to the large estate, than of saddling the small estates 
with the surplus population of the large property ? 

Decidedly ; in my own case I would say, that even at present I have persons 
coming to "work ■vx’ith me six miles. 

2222. Have you had an opportunity of witnessing the operation of the Poor 
Law in England in what are called close parishes ; that is to say, parishes in 
which the whole propertj'^ belongs to one man? 

No ; I know nothing of the Poor Law in England practically. 

2223. Though 
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2223. Though it be true that a landlord who evicted labourers from his estate Col. F. A. K. Gore. 
which formed a separate Electoral Division of itself would, for the time, be liable ~~ — 

to the immediate burden of maintaining those paupers in the workhouse, would March 1849. 

he not by evicting them relieve his estate from a prospective burden ? 

I do not see that he would ; if it be considered necessary to make a law of 
settlement, I think the natural course to be pursued would be this : as long 
there was occupation on the estate for those persons, they would be employed ; 
the instant that it was found that there was not, persons would be in a good 
position to send them to America. 

2224. Would it not be more to the advantage of the proprietor, prospectively, 
to employ labourers residing in other Electoral Divisions ? 

I do not think it would, in general, because he might be so circumstanced as 
not to have the command of those labourers if persons in other Electoral Divi- 
sions employed them, being nearer. 

2225. Does it frequently happen that there is such a demand for labour that 
there is difficulty in obtaining it ? 

Sometimes; there would be a great demand for labour if the districts about 
Ballina were at all improved, as so much of the land is waste. 

2226. Do you think the demand would ever be so great as that there should 
be more means of employing than labourers to employ ? 

I think that, by giving the power I propose of assisting emigi'ation, persons 
would either be sent out of the country to America, or would go of themselves 
quite time enough. I find frequently I miss a man’s face who was working with 
me, and when I ask where he is, the answer is, “ He got money to pay his 
passage to America yesterday ; he is preparing to go to America.” I find that 
persons have adopted a very good plan, which is this : they muster means 
enough to send one of the family to America, and then that man will endeavour 
to bring out another ; but even supposing that legislation were necessary after 
a time, it is clear, in my judgment, that nothing can set the country right but 
doing something to encourage the cultivation of waste lands. 

2227. By “waste lands” do you mean mountain and bog lands never cul- 
tivated, or land which is now lying waste by reason of the peculiar circumstances 
to which you have adverted ? 

I mean lauds heretofore fertile aud in cultivation ; I think the improvement 
of other’s lands is problematical, and should not be attempted in these times ; 
there is plenty of land, of superior quality, in our Union to employ persons 
upon. 

2228. You have made a recommendation that the Electoral Divisions should 
comprise a property of about 2,000 acres ; have you considered the circumstauce 
of the election of Guardians for those districts ? 

I have, to a certain extent ; I do not see why there should not be elected 
Guardians for different districts ; it does not signify whether they are over two 
properties or one. 

2229 . Do you think that a Guardian could be expected to attend as much 
to the interests of an Electoral Division, to which he was not himself attached, 
and for whose rates he was in no manner responsible, as he would to the interests 
of one in which the property with which he was connected was situated? 

If 2,000 acres be considered too small for a Guardian, you might put two of 
those districts together for the election of a Guardian; but the country is in 
such a state that I think this matter is of very little importance compared with 
other matters, because I think it is essential that one paid officer as Chairman 
of the Board should superintend and see matters carried on. 

2230. Surely you could not expect the same attention to the interests of a 
Division in which the Guardian had no pecuniary interest, as in a Division in 
which he resided and was a rate-payer ? 

But I do not suppose that he is not to live in the district ; I say, if you think 
2,000 acres too small, put two together, and let the Guardians be elected out of 
the two Divisions. 

2231. The question was put to you upon the supposition that you recom- 
mended that the Divisions should not exceed 2,000 acres ? 

(19.7.) cc4 Then 
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Then suppose you take twice 2,000 acres, that is 4,000, that happen to be in 
juxtaposition, and you say, let tliere be a Guardian for those two Divisions, 
then of course they would between them elect a man who they thought had an- 
interest. 

2232. They elect for a Division a Guai-dian who is a rate-payer in that 
Division ; it is not probable that the Guardian would be a rate-payer in both 
Divisions. Do you contemplate the probability of his feeling as much interest 
in the management of the Division for which he paid nothing, as in that of the 
Division for which he paid? 

I think it very questionable whether the elected Guardians at present take care 
to see that relief is properly administered, but this is a minor consideration 
as compared with the necessity of getting the waste country cultivated ; that is 
the great consideration at present ; you have a country that is producing 
neither rates nor anything else, and if industry is not stimulated, it will 
get worse. 

2233. Supposing the Electoral Division was limited to 2,000 acres, would not 
the smaller proprietor be so far benefited, as compared with what lie is at 
present, that it would be much easier for him to co-operate with a smaller 
number of proprietors than it is now' for him to co-operate with a larger number 
of proprietors in a large Electoral Division ? 

It would. 

2234. And therefore, though he did not gain the same advantage that the 
large landed proprietor would, there would be no wrong inflicted upon himj 
for he would be better off than at present 1 

Yes. 

2235. If tills state of things occurs in England, that in many parishes where 
the proprietor has complete sway over the parish, it is found that he suffers no 
cottage to exist upon his estate, but makes the labourers walk four or five miles 
a day from a neighbouriug parish, and consequently he has the benefit of their 
labour without the burden of their support, do you anticipate chat a similar 
state of things might exist in Ireland ? 

I do not think that such a state of things would exist in Ireland ; I think 
persons would he happy to give employment and to improve the Ian if they 
felt that by so doing they would escape the payment of rates. 

2236. Are the proprietoi.'s in Ireland so much less selfish than they are found 
to be in England, as not to prefer to have the benefit of the labour of the 
people without the burden of their support ? 

They are doing as much as possible now in the w'ay of removing persons off 
the lauds, and I do not see w'hat worse they can do by any other system. 

2237. Do not you think that there would be a danger of stimulatino- that 

tendency ? “ 

I think quite the reverse, because under the system which has been proposed, 
the instant a proprietor turns oft' a man, he becomes liable for his support, and 
the natural thing w'oulcl be to select labourers upon his estate 

2238- You contemplate in that case paying money wages ? 

Yes. 

2239. In what sort of cottages do you suppose that those labourers would live ? 

A cottage consisting of what they generally have, three rooms, a kitchen in ^ 

the centre, and a room at each end, with a garden ; and perhaps a cow’s grass. 

2240. What rent do you consider would be a fair rent for those cottages ? 

What I have stated is what has been obtained upon my estate ; we never put 

a value upon the cottage ; but for the garden and the cow’s grass, it is about 
2 /. 5 a year. 

2241. Including an acre of land? 

Yes. 

2242. Do you think it would be an advantage or a disadvantage to the- 
country if that class of holding were exempted wholly from the poor-rate? 

J. should be afraid of its turning to disadvantage. 

2243. What 
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2243. What disadvantages do you apprehend ? 

[ apprehend tliat if the potato came back again, persons having those would look 
to con-acre to make up the deficiency of the support which they could make out 
of those small holdings, and others would be induced to follow, and so the 
system would increase. 

2244. Does the present state of the law offer any impediment to that state 
of thing's which would be removed by such an alteration? 

The present state of things does not, because, as the 4/. holder is exempted, 
the man that is lower down is exempted also ; but we are supposing an improved 
state of things. 

2245. That he should have money wages instead of living by laud r 

Yes. 

2246. Is it not now the fact, that many of the farm labourers in Ireland hold 
three or four acres of land, and therefore hold above a 4l. tenement, although in 
lioint of fact they are only labourers, and not fit to be called farmei-s ; and would 
not the exemption of cottages, without much land attached to them, from the 
poor-rate tend to get rid of Qiat class ? 

I think there are few persons in my district that do not receive money wages ; 
the Land Improvement Act has led certainly to that. 

2247. You have said that you consider the land in the county of Mayo to 
have undergone great depreciation in value ; is the reason of that that they 
apprehend that it will not be as fertile as it was previously to the famine ? 

No, 1 do not think that is apprehended. 

2248. Do you think that potatoes will grow again ? 

I shall not trust them j that is all I know ; I did not think thej' would grow 
last year, and I only planted an acre and a half of potatoes ; this year I shall put 
still a smaller quantity ; but I am sorry to say persons think difierently. 

2249. Are the people now making preparations to plant them ? 

They are too much inclined to put them in. 

2250. To a greater extent than last year ? 

I cannot say to the extent of last year ; in my county persons sold their very 
beds, and sold their last cow, to enable them to get seed to put down potatoes. 

2251. Have you auy seed in the country now r 

Quite sufficient ; too much, I think. 

• 2252. In the event of the potato not being restored in Mayo, do you see any 
mode in which the people of that country' can be supported there, except by 
external help ? 

I do not, for several years. 

2253. In that event, is there any other alternative to be contemplated, except 
removing them to a country where they can obtain food, or wages to buv food, 
or else allowing them to die ? 

You must either remove them, feed them, or employ them, pay them, and 
import food till you grow it. 

2254. You have stated that you have sent a considerable number of emigrants 
from your country; have you had any communications from those emigrants, 
and are you enabled from those communications to state whether their condition 
in the colony has been satisfactory, or the reverse ? 

It has been most satisfactory in general ; wonderfully so with respect to those 
who have gone from my district. 

2255. Are the cases in which it has not been so satisfactory exceptions, and 
rare exceptions ? 

Decidedly. 

2256. With reference to the present emigration which is taking place, and 
which you have described to consist of persons having a certain amount of 
capital, as compared with those who emigrate with the capital of their own 
labour only, are you of opinion that the principle upon which an emigration may 
be considered either useful or the reverse is this : that if the capital removed 

ri9.7.) D D bears 
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bears a larger proportion to the whole capital of the country than the labour 
removed bears to the whole labour of the country, the condition of the labourers 
in the country from which that emigration takes place must be worse than if no 
such emigration occurred at all ? 

I think so ; I think you must either employ the people, or you must send 
them away ; if you have not capital to employ them, it would he better to send 
them away. 

2257. What class do you consider to be the employers of labour at the present 
moment in the county of Mayo ? 

Principally the proprietors. 

2258. And large farmers ? 

They do not give a great deal of employment, for tlieir means are crippled, 
and many of them have emigrated. 

2259 . With respect to the proprietors, considering the events which have been 
occurring, and the events which, supposing no alteration to take place, you 
consider to be in prospective, in what condition would the proprietors of the 
land he in relation to the power of employing labour ? 

I think that, without a decided improvement in my district, every day it must 
become worse, as the very rates, and the arrears of rates, and other matters, are 
quite enough to overwhelm the proprietors, and the country must go down. 

2260. Is that crushing of the propiietors a process which has already gone 
very considerable lengths in that county ? 

It has. 

2261. What eftect do you think it likely to produce, supposing it to go on 
unchecked and unabated, upon the social condition of that country and the means 
of administering the law? 

I think it will have a very injurious effect, decidedly. 

2262. Do you consider tliat, supposing the present causes to continue in pro- 
gressive operation, they will have any effect upon the holding of Petty Sessions; 
do you think there will be resident magistrates left to administer locally the 
law* in the way in which the ma^strates of Mayo have been accustomed to 
do so ? 

I do not think there will be persons to hold Petty Sessions ; I know many 
persons that used to be most active magistrates are either in gaol or are obliged 
to hide themselves, from the fear of being put into gaol. 

2263. Supposing that should continue, do you conceive that that miserable 
process, depriving the country of the means of administering the law, is likely 
to proceed with accelerated force ? 

I think the state of the Ballina Union is so very had, that unless there is a 
decided change for the better, ruin must advance in a rapidly accelerated course, 
and that the proprietors will be precipitated from their former comfortable cir- 
cumstances to positive bankruptcy. 

2264. Do you attribute that consequence to the operation of the Poor Law, 
or to the effect of the famine and the failure of produce in each of the last tliree 
seasons ? 

I attribute it principally to the famine, but I think some parts of the Poor 
Law have assisted certainly in accelerating it, and are now completing it. 

2265. What effect has been produced, in your judgment, upon the character 
of the people themselves in Mayo by the Extension Act and the introduction of 
uut-door relief? 

My opinion is, that out-door relief, wherever it is had recourse to, must dis- 
organize, demoralize and ruin the lower classes, and do a great deal of mischief 
to the class above them. 

2266. In what respect does it produce those effects upon those two classes of 
society, in your judgment ? 

With respect to the lower class who are recipients of out-door relief, it teaches 
them to be cunning, to resort to perjury and to every sort of fictitious matter to 
obtain that relief. 

2267. Where 
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2267. Where the relief is given under a qualified sealed order, authorizing 
tlie admission of certain classes, as for instance, widows with a certain number 
of children, or different other specified classes, have any facts come to your 
knowledge that have impressed your mind with the conviction that fi-auds*^ ar? 
perpetrated in order to obtain a colourable title to relief? 

Frequently persons are even asked (I have heard persons of respectability 
state that tliey have been asked) to write a note to state tliat persons who applied 
to them were widows, when they knew they were not, and they gave as a reason 
that others were getting relief so circumstanced, and it was hard they should 
not have that advantage. 

2268. Abstracting the question of famine, and supposing you were dealing 
with the Poor Law as a measure for the ordinary relief of destitution, do you 
conceive that the question of out-door relief can with any saf^ety be preserved 
as part of that permanent law ? 

I have not any hesitation in saying that, apart from famine, it is the most 
pernicious measure that could possibly be placed on the Statute Book, and 
giving out-door relief must lead to the ruin of the country. 

2269. Does not the existence of the out-door relief system, as a possible con- 
tingency upon the Workhouse being full, also tend to a disorganization of the 
in-door system of relief? 

It does ; for by endeavouring to meet the one, you derange the other. 

2270. Have you known any cases in your neighbourhood, in which there 
have been efforts made by the population themselves to fill up the Workhouse, 
by undue admissions into the Workhouse for the purpose of obtaining out-door 
relief, by compelling’ the Guardians to obtain a sealed order ? 

I have known several instances ; I know one instance at Sligo in which it 
was successfully met by the Guardians of the poor there, and very admirably 
met. Some thousand persons came up to the Workhouse demanding out-doo'r 
relief j the Guardians determined that they would not give out-door relief, and 
they surprised those persons by telling them that they had houses just taken for 
them ; and I believe one gentleman went the length of saying, “ As long as the 
town of Sligo has a house to be bought, you will get relief there, but no out- 
door relief.” I believe, when pressed to the point, the 3,000 (I believe this was 
the number) dwindled to less than 300, and in the end I believe 30 were 
admitted ; I heard that from a gentleman whose veracity I can. rely upon. 

2271. You have stated the evil effects which in your judgment have been 
produced upon the character of the people by the system of out-door relief; 
do you think that those effects have been increased in consequence of causes 
which were in operation prior to the passing of the Extension Act, and more 
particularly in consequence of the Public Works Act, which had been introduced 
before that time ? 

I think the Public Works Act is one that from the difficulty of the ease was 
open to vast imposition, and it was practised to a terrible extent ; I think it 
certainly did put the applicants for out-door relief in a position to take advan- 
tage of every fraud, and to practise every trick that was possible. 

2272. Therefore those evils which are connected with the Extension Act as 
to out-door relief, you are inclined to consider as having been promoted by the 
public work system which previously existed ? 

I am sure of it. 

2273. Were there gTeat frauds and impositions under that system ? 

Very great. 

2274. Do you consider that under all the circumstances of the famine throuo-h 
which Ireland has passed, the destitution of the country would have been 
effectually relieved without the extension of out-door relief? 

I tiling, that, as the law stands at present, without the assistance of out-door 
relief during the famine there would be no means by which you could have 
relieved the people ; but I do not say that there could not have been other 
measures framed which would have more effectually relieved the difficulty if it 
had been anticipated. 

(19.7.) dd 2 2275. You 
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2275. You think that under such circumstances the Extension Act is justified 
by the circumstances of the case ? 

I do, certainly. 

2276. Do you consider it to be justified as part of the permanent law of the 
land on that account? 

Certainly not ; but I certainly do think that it was justified under the circum- 
stances of 90 intense a famine as we have had. 

2277. Do you understand the Act to contemplate the permanent administra- 
tion of out-door relief, under such circumstances? 

I do not; but I do not see any probability, without the legislation I propose, 
of its being done away with in the district in which I am interested ; I wish 
only to be considered as speaking of my own district. 

2278. Does not the law restrict the administration of out-door relief to the 
able-bodied poor to cases in which the Workhouse is full? 

It does. 

2279. Wlien you speak in condemnation of out-door relief, do you mean to 
signify out-door relief to the able-bodied, or to other classes ? 

There is a great distinction between the able-bodied and their dependents : 
for instance, in the Ballina Union I suppose there may not be more tlian 4,000 
able-bodied persons receiving relief, but their dependents may amount to many 
more thou.sands ; but I think that the most injurious portion of it is giving out- 
door relief to the able-bodied. In a countiy where every man’s hand should be 
employed in industry, it leads those to idleness and to fraud, and to become 
bad membem of society, who ought to be particularly good ones, to carry the 
country through its difficulties. 

2280. Does your experience enable you to state whether, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, apart from the famine, the Workhouse test operates satisfactorily in 
Ireland ? 

Indeed I would say that the Poor Law, with the exception of some few matters, 
worked very fairly in our district previously to the famine ; it was not oppressive, 
and nobody felt it a grievance. 

2281. There is an indisposition on the part of people who can otherwise pro- 
vide for themselves to enter the workhouse? 

There was ; but I regret to say that it has vastly decreased. 

2282. Has not that feeling broken down under the pressure of general desti- 
tution ? 

Yes ; yet I have found that by taking them from out-door relief in my district, 
and employing them, the improvement in point of feeling, and in point of 
conduct, has been marked. Having taken money under the Laud Improvement 
Act, I am trying the experiment how far spade husbandry would be remune- 
rative ; I am trenching 100 Irish acres in that way. I went to the Guardians, 
and stated that I ivould give employment, if they would send me the able- 
bodied persons in. my district. At first I found great difficulty in getting them to 
work ; but in a month they came to W'ork satisfactorily, and I must say, in 
defence of those poor people, that I find now that they work very fairly, and do 
a good day’s work, and seemed much more pleased to receive a very small 
day’s stipend, paid every evening in cash, than to receive out-door relief; 
they used to say, “ as long as the employment continues, we are quite satisfied 
to go on.” 

2283. Have you reason to be satisfied with the management and discipline of 
your Workhouse? 

Every reason. 

2284. Are there any auxiliary houses in your Union ? 

Several. 

2285. Are they managed with equal efficiency? 

As far as it is possible to manage houses that were not buiit for the purpose. 

2286. Are they distant from the parent house ? 

They are. 

2287. How 
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2287. How are they managed ? 

The most distant, which is 30 odd miles away, is managed by an Inspector 
and a Guardian ; other auxiliary houses are near the parent one. 

2288. Do you look upon the efficiency of the Workhouse system as very much 
dependent upon the mode of management? 

Decidedly. 

2289. Do you think that any relief in the way of emigration can be really 
and permanent!}' useful, unless there is care taken that the evil will not be 
allowed to reproduce itself by the subdivision of lands and splitting of tene- 
ments ? 

I certiiinly think that no permanent benefit will accrue from it otherwise ; 
and that is one of the reasons why the system of rating which I recommend 
w’ould be so beneficial. 

2290. Do you not conceive that if it is carried on through the assistance and 
instrumentality of the landlord, if the landlords become contributing parties, 
you obtain a practical security from themselves that they will not allow the 
evil to be reproduced, which it has cost them an effort to remove ? 

I think for that reason the landlord is the proper j^ersou to do it, because people 
would wait for Govevnmeut assistance if the Government did it, and in the next 
place the landlords would select the proper persons. 

2291. Would any emigration conducted merely through the Poor Law 
Guardians have those effects and consequences, independently of the interpo- 
sition of the landlord? 

I think not; it would be looked upon as a Government matter, and persons 
would expect by infljience, or by some mode, to come under the benefit of it ; 
they would first of all endeavour to be considered paupers, that they might be 
removed free of e.xpense to America. 

2292. Independently of the circumstance to which ymu have referred, as 
mai'king the emigration of the class who have gone, namely, its taking awav 
some of the capital of the country, do you think that there is any real practical 
improvement in the social condition of the country, consequent upon tlie mere 
emigration of certain units of a family, in comparison with the effect of removing 
small families themselves ? 

I think the advantage has been not at all equal to what it would have been if it 
had been done systematically, because here a parcel of persons who have a little 
capital have left a townland, leaving a few persons behind them, and the pro- 
prietor, even if he be possessed of capital, is in a position that he cannot, without 
great difficulty, obtain possession of the land ; those people may hold out for 
some large sum of money ; perhaps a man with capital might be in a position 
to employ the superabundant population of the district on the land, but he cannot 
do it unless these persons leave it. 

2293. You consider that, practically speaking, the Irish landlord has no 
effective dominion over his own property? 

Certainly ; I think he has very little ; if you compare it even with the power 
that the Poor Law Collectors have, I think it is very trifling. 

2294. Have the different proprietors in the different Electoral Divisions with 
which you are acquainted paid their shares of the rates that have been collected 
pretty equally? 

I would say not ; some have paid better than others. 

2295. That, of course, causes a much stronger pressure upon those estates that 
do pay their liabilities, and if the debt, or any considerable portion of the debt, 
which is said to be due from the Ballina Union, should be endeavoured to be 
paid out of the rates, would not that make an extra pressure upon those pro- 
perties that were comparatively speaking still in good condition r 

Decidedly. 

2296. In point of fact, would it not lead to something nearly approaching to 
n confiscation of the solvent estates ? 

Decidedly, and very quickly. 
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2297 . Do you think that, under those circumstances, it would be advisable to 
have any powers of selling the fee-simple, or the first estate of inheritance of 
those lands which should have incurred an extraordinary arrear of rating ? 

I think it depends on certain circumstances; I think if the arreai- has 
accrued due by tenants who have gone away leaving it due on the lands, the 
proprietor not having been an occupier at all of the lands (and the law giving- 
him actually no power at present, even if the tenant is living in the country, of 
recovering the amount of the rates which they left unpaid on the land), in such 
a case I think it would be a measure of extreme hardship to sell the estate for a 
debt due by others, which he has no power in law of recovering ; but if, on the 
other hand, the proprietor was the occupier, it is equally hard to make the other 
parts of the Union or Electoral Division pay for liis default; no law can be too 
harsh to compel such a man to pay. 

2208. If it be a choice between confiscating the property of a man who has 
kept his estate in such order that the rates have been fairly collected, consider- 
ing the misfortunes that press upon the country, or confiscating the estate of a 
man whose property has got into such bad condition that he has not received 
the rents, and the Union have not received tlie rates ; is it not better to confis- 
cate tlie badly managed property than to allow the comparatively well managed 
property to be virtually in the end confiscated by his default? 

I would draw a line as to both *, I would pass a law to authorize Guardians to 
appoint a receiver upon the bad property ; I think the receiver would soon get 
the rates up if not exorbitant, and there would be great advantage in it. Suppose 
in the West of Ireland there is w'aste land, and a receiver is appointed, and 
there is nothing upon it, he comes forward and oilers it for seven years at a rent; 
he only wants to get enough to pay the rates of that property; many persons 
mioht come forward as solvent tenants, even from the North of Ireland, and 
pay not only the rates, but the arrears along with them : and you might in that 
way introduce cajiital into the country which you never contemplated at the 
time the law was passed, and you would get the rate paid ; you would not con- 
fiscate the property, and the proprietor might awaken to a more energetic tem- 
per after the lease of seven years was out. 

2299. Would you in that case compel the Union to apply to an Equity Court 
for a receiver ? 

In that respect I think it would be well that it should be made the commence- 
ment of a better era, through the Poor Law Commissioners getting things done 
more simply than can he done by ordinary individuals ; at present I think there 
might be a short course prescribed for doing it, which, if found to work well, 
might be continued afterwards to the advantage of individuals. 

2300. Do you happen to know any estates under the management of the 
Court of Chancery, or the Equity side of the Exchequer, which are under a 
1 eceiver ? 

Yes. 

2301. What is the general character of the management of properties in that 
predicament? 

I think the management heretofore was bad, but the present Master ot the 
■Rolls in Ireland has taken up the thing very decidedly, and there is a great 
improvement in the management under receivers, making allowance for the 
desperate condition of the country. 

2302. Those rules apply to estates under the Court of Chancery ? 

Yes. 

2303. Compai’ing the management of those estates with that of estates managed 
by private proprietors in the last year, do you conceive it to lie better or worse ? 

' They are managed worse ; I think that nobody can manage so well as tiie 
proprietor, if he manages with any discretion. 

2304. Are not there difficulties of form, such as making states. of facts and 
other matters for the Court, necessary before any material improvement can be 
made upon the property when it is under a receiver? 

Such is the present rule ; but I do not see why a number of those should not 
he dispensed with, and the present would be a fit time to simplify. I wish it 
^ could. 
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•could be taken up in the way of appointing receivers under the Poor Law Com- 
mission, and, if it was found to work well, we might have the benefit of tlie 
change as applied to tlie properties of individuals. 

2305. Supposing the rents to be taken up in the manner which you propose 
by a receiver, who should have the power of granting a seven years’ lease, do you 
imagine that he would grant that lease for any additional rent above the amount 
of the rate for which he was appointed as the receiver ? 

He would let tlie‘ lands at as high a rent as he could get for them, aud he 
would first deduct the arrears, and afterwards the current rate. 

2306. Do not you think that he, being appointed principally with respect to 
the rate, would think ver}’- little of the overplus, provided he secured the amount 
of rates which he had to collect ? 

It is only in extreme cases that such a thing would occur ; but I think that 
the proprietor would take good care to look after any balance, and it would be 
one of the most effectual ways to awaken a proprietor to a concern for his 
estate. 

2307. In fact, you think that the receiver shall stand more in the place of 
landlord than in the place of collector of the rates ? 

I do decidedly think he might do a great deal of benefit to the proprietor; I 
think it would be an advantage to many proprietors if such a thing were done 
to-morrow. 

2308. The Unions with which you are connected cannot go on without aid 
from without? 

They cannot at present. 

2309. Have you turned your mind to the best mode of affording that aid ? 

I have considered it deeply ; but I do not feel in a position exactly to say ; T 
feel that it is a matter of the very fi.rst importance ; no doubt life depends upon 
the fact of money being advanced to the Ballina Union in some way t unless 
I could see the way very clearly as to the best mode of collecting it, I should not 
like to give an opinion ; I think that if the tax could be placed upon persons 
deriving advantages from the land, sucli as annuitants and mortgagees, it w’ould 
even be beneficial to themselves as well as to the public, and it would be just, 
for I think that where there are annuitants whose annuities were proportioned 
to the estate when it paid 50 per cent, more than it pays now, and who would 
never have had that amount of annuity if it could have been contemplated that 
the value of the estate would descend to the present scale, it is the fairest thing 
in the world that those annuities should to a certain extent be depressed, like 
the proprietor, to the present state of things. 

2310. Do you think that it w’ould be consistent with good faith to impose 
such a contribution upon mortgagees ? 

I think it w’ould be for their advantage ; it might not be for tbe advantage of 
the mortgagee who stands first on the list, but on many estates in Ireland there 
is a first mortgage and a second mortgage; I know a case in which an estate 
that would have sold for 24,000 /. was mortgaged to the extent of 20,000 /. 
Those are held by difterent persons ; the first individual has 6,000/., and so on ; 
now, what will be the result of the present state of things ? that estate will be 
shortly brought to the hammer, and it will not sell for more than 8,900 /. or 
9,000/.; it has been mortgaged to the extent of 20,000/. Those mortgagees 
who are between the first 8,900/. and the 20,000 Z. will lose their money ; now 
if by those persons contributing a per-cenlage towards the assistance of this 
Union, or towards setting it right, confidence could be given, the result would be 
this, that the first mortgage, up to the amount of 9,000 /. would get his interest 
regularly, and might lie by till things mended in this Union, and then, if the 
property was sold, the persons-after tlie 9,000/. might get the money ; whereas 
now, the leading mortgagee, not getting his interest, prays for a sale, and those 
unfortunate people who lent their money after him will lose tbe whole of 
their money. 

2311. Ought not you in that case to distinguish between the first mortgagee, 
and the second, third and fourth ? 

When the last mortgage was given there was a margin left ; a second calamity 
might occur that might place the first mortgagee in as bad a position as the 
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Col. F-A. K. Gore, others are ; if it was determined to-morrow that every debt upon the Ballina 
CihRlin-^iS Union would he exacted, a receiver appointed, and the estates sold, Ido not 
^ think even then the first mortgagee would be able to realize. 

2312. Would not an extensive imposition of tax be an inducement to the 
first mortgagee to foreclose immediately in order to obtain the whole of his- 
debtl 

I do not think so ; I think the other mortgagees would make an effort to 
secure the interest of the first mortgagee, and he would lie by ; but now when 
the pei’sons under him see that they may lose all, they feel in a desperate 
position. 

2313. In a national point of view, do you think it would be beneficial or 
injurious to the country that these estates should change hands ? 

I think there ai’e estates in the Ballina Union that nothing can prevent from 
changing hands, and the sooner the estates change hands the better for the 
countr3% because it might open a door for the introduction of capital ; but to 
make it beneficial, you must put matters into such a position that capitalists will 
step in, which they will not do under present circumstances ; I mean, by circum- 
scribing the area of taxation of property, so as to make the property liable for 
its own rate for the able-bodied, and for it alone^ 

2314. It has been suggested that the best means of meeting the existing 
difficulty would be the advancing of a loan by the Government to be secured 
upon the land ; do you think such a plan practicable ; Would you be willing as 
a landed proprietor to consent to such an arrangement ? 

I think the strongest reasons have been given against it in the questions 
that have been put to me, showing how bad the security is ; it cannot be 
worse. 

2315. What do you think would be the effect this year of an income tax upon 
the proprietors of Ballina? 

I think I have answered that by stating the maximum amount that could be 
collected from that district, knowing their means ; and of course anything that 
would be heavy in addition to that would be a very serious imposition. 

2316. The rate does not fell entirely upon the class of persons that have to 
pay the income tax ; but you think that the class of persons that would be called. 
upon to pay the income tax would be unequal to pay it this year? 

1 think that the present rents collected in the district are not more than 
sufficient, even upon well-circumstanced propert}', to keep the encumbrances 
down. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Thursday next, 
at One o’clock. 
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The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. Evidence on the 

Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

CAPTAIN JOHN PITT KENNEDY is called in. and examined as 
follows : 



2317. YOU have been for the last three years agent to the Devon Estate, in 
the county of Limerick r 

I have. 

2318. You were immediately, previously to that time, employed as one of the 
Relief Commissioners? 

I was secretary to the first appointed Relief Commission, tlie Commission, 
appointed in November 1843, and I remained with them till April 1846. 

2319. Previously to that, you were secretary to the Commission for inquiring 
into the occupation of land, of which Lord Devon was the president ? 

I was. 

2320. Before that time, from about the year 1823, you occupied yourself 
in the management of estates belonging to yourself and other members of vour 
family ? 

Yes. 

2321. From tlie year 1825, up to the time trhen you became secretavv to tlte 
Landlord and Tenant Commission? 

From the year 1830 I resided in Ireland, and occupied myself in the manage- 
ment and improvement of a property in the North of Ireland. ^ 

2322. In the county of Tyrone? 

In the county of Tyrone. Previously to 1 830 I had commenced those improve- 
ments ; I was then an officer on the staff in the Ionian Islands. 

2323. Have you, during the whole period of your residence in Ireland, 
directed much of your attention to the question of the expediency of establishing 
a Poor Law for Ireland, and have you since the establishment of that law given 
much attention to the mode of its working? 

I have ; I ventured to express publicly my opinions when the first Poor Law 
was under discussion in Parliament ; \ then thought that a Poor Law was 
essential to Ireland, but I did not think that the Poor Law then established was 
based on tlie right principle. I am perfectly convinced that whatever objection 
any man may have had to a Poor Law previously to the year 1840, the state of 
Ireland must have satisfied him that some broad Poor Law was essential from 
that to the present time. 

2324. When you say “ a Poor Law,” do you mean a Poor Law e.xtended to 
the able-bodied, or a Poor Law with any limitations ? 

I think that the Government required the security of a Poor Law that would 
afford relief even to the able-bodied, merely as a protection against starvation 
but I think they ought never to have calculated upon that Poor Law being had 
resort to for the maintenance of the able-bodied poor. 

2325. Except in cases of famine ? 

Under any circumstances, I think there are collateral measures, facilities nnd 
stimuli that might have been given for the investment of mone\'^ in private- 
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property, and in very useful public worlcs, tbat ought to have borne the main- 
tenance of the whole able-bodied population of Ireland. 

2326. What do you mean by a “ broad Poor Law?” 

I mean a law giving a security against the loss of life in Ireland ; I mean by 
a “ broad Poor Law,” a Poor Law such as you have at present, but modified and 

f uarded by such collateral arrangements as I shall hereafter explain, securing, 
owever, that if persons cannot possibly be maintained in other ways, they shall 
not be permitted to starve, but shall have a resource in maintenance from the 
rates. 

2327. In other words, the principle that every person shall have a claim to 
relief who is destitute ? 

Exactly ; every person who is destitute and cannot find employment. 

2328. In fact, the same principle that governs the Poor Law in England ? 

I am not minutely acquainted with the details of the English Poor Law. 

2329. Have you turned your attention a good deal to the measure now in 
progress through Parliament for the relief of the destitute Unions in Ireland ? 

1 have. 

2330. Will you state what view you take of that measure ? 

I was in hopes that the Boundary Commissioners, in their Report, would have 
given a clear analysis of all the evidence that had been brought before them, 
and that they would have gone most minutely into those questions, and classified 
them and laid them before Parliament in a very succinct and, at the same time, 
a very comprehensive form ; as they have not done so, I shall now detail some 
of the most general suggestions that have appeared with refei*ence to the amend- 
ment of the present law ; and those I take to be, first, an extension of the area 
of taxation ; I believe that the whole question almost narrows itself into the area 
of taxation ; the fiirst class of the projects of which I speak now is that which 
relates to the extension of the area (under various modifications) either to the 
three kingdoms, to the whole of Ireland, or to a Poor Law Union. I think that 
all those classes are exposed to insurmountable objections ; they would very 
much increase the difficulties which are found to exist under the present Poor 
Law. 

2331. You mean a national rate? 

A national rate, a general rate on Ireland, or a Union rate ; I think that 
either of these would extend the responsibility ; the united responsibility is the 
great question of difficulty ; when I state that the assistance from rates ought 
only to be considered as a security to the Government against the possibility of 
starvation, 1 would have it understood that the real provision by which the 
population is to be supported should be by the investment of labour for valuable 
opeiations ; those operations being of two classes, private and public. I believe 
tbat it will be found impossible to stimulate the exertions of investers of money in 
private enterprises, unless by separating their responsibility. With my view, the 
principle which must be successful in Ireland is, that the able-bodied should be 
supported by their own exertions j and from what I know of the country, from 
very nearly 30 yeare’ close observation of it, I think there are ample means to 
support every able-bodied man and his family, if a right stimulus be given in 
the direction of investment, and I am sure that tliat investment ouglit to be of 
a most profitable kind. The next class of suggestions which I have heard dis- 
cussed would go to labour-rates, or something approaching to labour-rates, under 
various forms ; there are several very ingenious propositions of that class, but 
I think that mode of relief would be extremely objectionable ; it would only 
alleviate for a certain time the pressure found to exist upon the rates; but after 
the valuable opportunity which we have now of employing labour had become 
exhausted, we should find ourselves embarrassed with the same population that 
we have at present, without the means to continue their employment ; I there- 
fore think that all those classes of suggestions which approach at all to a labour- 
rate are objectionable. The third class of suggestions relates to the diminution 
of the area of taxation ; the recommendations of the Boundary Commissioners 
come under this head; they recommend that a certain diminution of the area 
should take place ; but I am perfectly convinced that no diminution of the 
area can effect the purpose required, except such as shall individualize the 

responsibility 
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responsibility o\ proprietors to rating. There are two classes in particular of 
those who would carry the individualizing of responsibility to the greatest extent ; 
one class is that which would bring it down to properties, and the other class 
is that which would bring it down to lownlands. I look upon the desire to 
bring the area of rating down to townlands as merely an indirect mode of 
getting it down to properties ; the townland rating would complicate the ques- 
tion much more than there is any necessity for, when one takes into account 
that there are about 66,000 townlands ; every rateable district must be repre- 
sented in the Poor Law Union ; and that principle would involve greater com- 
plexity than the object to be accomplished requires ; but I do not think that you 
can accomplish the object, or that you can apply a stimulus that shall protect 
and encourage private investment, unless you reduce the area of rating to pro- 
perties. 

2332. Would you recommend the application of legislative stimuli for that 
purpose instead of leaving capital to the operation of natural causes? 

Perhaps the word “ stimulus” may be liable to misconception ; what I meant 
was, to remove the impediments which the present law places in the way of 
investment. 

2333. The question put to you had reference to your opinion upon the plan 
proposed, and which is now in progress through Pailiament, of a rate in aid ? 

1 believe the project now before Parliament, a portion of wliich has been 
recommended in the Boundary Commissioners’ Report, has for one of its objects 
to (hminish the area of taxation by reducing the size of the present Electoral 
Divisions forming new rateable districts, but without strict reference to indivi- 
dual property, except where estates are very large and compact ; another object 
is, I think, to continue the present Electoral Divisions for the election of Guar- 
dians ; if the area of Electoral Divisions are much diminished, it would have the 
effect oi crowding the Boards of Guardians to an inconvenient extent, and there- 
fore a different area would be requisite for the election of Guardians; the third 
is to limit the district rate to 3 s. in the pound ; the fourth, to assist districts 
whose rates exceed 35. in the pound, from a Union rate not to exceed 25. in the 
pound ; the fifth, to assist districts where the rate exceeds 7 5. by a national rate 
on Ireland, not to exceed 6 d. in the pound. If the rate for any district is not 
to exceed 7 s. in the pound, when one looks at the returns of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, it is evident that there must be some means by which the balance 
required over the 7 5. shall be forthcoming, otherwise a district which has hitherto 
required an expenditure of 305. in the pound must have an enormous amount 
of starvation ; and I think that some remedy for that would be essential. With 
reference to these various suggestions, the course I have taken is to put down in 
different columns what 1 have thought the advantages of each of those measures, 
and what are the objections to them. I think the only wholesome features in the 
Government project are, first, the establishing of a separate rateable district, 
independent of the Electoral District, a useful innovation essential to the separa- 
tion of rateable responsibility, altliough it would not much avail under the con- 
templated project. Another advantage would be the establishment of a national 
2 -ate in aid, which could likewise be made most useful, although I fear it would 
fail to produce any good effect on the footing here proposed. The objections 
which I find to the Government project as above detailed are the following : it 
does not contain any improvement in principle over xhe law as at present 
administered ; there would be greater conveniences in it in some respects, but 
I do not think there is any improvement in principle ; there would be common 
responsibility for rates amongst several proprietors in the same district : no effort 
would be made by any one to provide employment for the labourers in conse- 
quence of their general responsibility ; the land would continue to be neglected 
and thrown out of cultivation, and the proprietors and farmers would continue 
to be much injured by the pressure of i-ates, as at present; clearances would con- 
tinue from the impossibility of the tenants paying rent in addition to the 
rates ; no capitalist would venture to purchase land in consequence of the 
common responsibility ; to limit the maximum rate of all districts to one uniform 
standai’d without reference to exertions made to find employment would be much 
worse than the present principle, and would remove all stimulus. However useful 
a rate in aid might be under proper safeguai’d, it would be useless and wholly 
inadequate as here proposed ; the progressive effect of tiiis project would be 
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a diminution of self-reliance, and a rapidly racreasiag balance to be paid out of 
some fund or otlier, or else starvation would ensue after the exhaustion of the 
7«. Qd., consisting of the 5^., the 25., and the 6rf. Those are the observations 
which have occurred to me upon that project. 

2334. You have stated that, subject to certain guard.? and limitations, you 
should approve of the principle of a rate in aid for the relief of a district where 
the poor could not be maintained without it ; will you state under what circum- 
stances or subject to what limitations you think that principle desirable ? 

What I should propose would be, first, to limit the responsibility by maldng 
rateable districts co-extensive with individual estates, without, however, dividing 
anv townland ; any convenient number of rateable districts to form an Electoral 
District. When rural districts have applied all their profitable capabilities for 
the employment of labour, they, as well as towns or suburbs, might be assisted 
from a rate in aid to be levied on Ireland generally ; this aid not to be given 
till the rate on the district passes a certain amount in the poundage. 

2335. Wliat would you say that amount should be? 

I have always thought I should like to test it up to 65 ., but whether it he 55. 
or 6r. would be immaterial ; and a difference might be made in reference to 
towns and suburbs as compared with iraproveable rural districts, which aSbrd 
valuable means of investment ; then I think that a law of settlement should be 
enacted for a limited time, under which, if any individual or family be evicted 
or removed from any locality, they should have a right, on becoming paupers, to 
maintenance from the rates of the rateable district in which such locality is 
situated. Of course, when I use the word “ right,” I mean claim, which would be 
guarded with the ordinary proviso of the Poor La-w, that if any possibility of 
maintaining the family can be found and olfered to him, his claim to relief 
ceases. I would also propose that a limited proportion or amount of cost for 
emigration he added to the subjects contained in the Land Improvement Act, 
for which proprietors maj-^ establish a first charge upon theh estates. I believe 
there was an idea that emigration should form one of the modes of application 
of the ^d. rate in aid, but I would much rather see the proprietor chargeable 
with the final settlement of his people under certain provisions, than leave it to 
be done bj* rates taken from any large district, unless under those circumstances 
where he was entitled under other restrictions to assistance from a rate in aid. 

I would also propose that loans to the amount required may be obtained by 
owners under the Land Improvement Act, for the purpose of making beneficial 
improvements and for emigration ; 1 tliink that is a question which might be 
treated in two ways, either by giving the same powers contained in the Land 
Improvement Act, or borrowing in the mai*ket. I am aware that it would be a 
much more difficult thing to get money in the market under the circumstances, 
because it requires an administrative department of the Government to watch 
the expenditure of the money from whatever source it may be had, and that 
can be more easily done under the law, as at present established, than under a 
law which would enable people to go with the same powers into a public 
market. I would further suggest that the laws regulating raihvay operations 
should be revised so as to remove the impediments to the construction of railways, 
and so as to protect speculators against the frauds to which they are subjected 
at present : those are the main things that I conceive essential in order to relieve 
the Poor Law from the great mass of the population which must otherwise 
continue to press upon it ; and I do not believe that it is possible to get rid of 
that pressure until you remove the impediments to the application of money 
for beneficial improvements, whether public or private. The advantages which 
would arise from this project would be, that it would relieve the industrious and 
intelligent from the necessity which the present law forces upon them of regu- 
lating t heir conduct in conformity to that of the stupid and idle ; it would 
stimulate the activity of all owners of property in the employment of labour, 
because as there would be a certain qualification required to entitle a locality to 
assistance from a rate in aid, those proprietors who did not choose to exert 
themselves would not receive such assistance; if there was an opportunity upon 
the property, they would not be qualified if they did not work. I speak of the 
proprietor now ; if he does not interest himself to create employment for his 
people to the extent to which they can be beneficially employed upon his estate, 
his rates vdll rise, and he must be ruined. I do not see the least disadvantage 
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in the plan ; it would have the effect of taking the support of the present 
indigent able-bodied portion of the population off the rates; it would restore 
the value of property, and remove the practical impediments which now prevent 
capitalists from purchasing the estates of encumbered proprietors, It has been 
said in Ireland, that the Act of Parliament which w’as passed to facilitate the 
sale of encumbered estates last Session cannot work, but I am convinced that it 
would not have worked if it had been ever so simple, in consequence of the 
calculations that English capitalists make before they invest their money ; I am 
sure they can calculate upon nothing now but purchasing a right to pay rates in 
many of the disti'icts in Ireland. 

2336. You trace the failure of the Act to that cause, and not to any defect 
in its provisions ? 

I cannot say that ; but I am confident that it must have failed ; there are a 
vast number of people who would be very glad to take any moderate price for 
their estates ; I have not heard of any estate being sold under it ; I heard of 
one estate which they tried to sell under that Act, and I understood there were 
difficulties which prevented its operation ; but I am not certain of that, 

2337. Are you aware, within your own knowledge, of a great desire on the 
part of many considerable landowners in Ireland to sell their propert}' at this 
time ? 

I am not aware of any efforts having been made, because I believe it is looked 
upon as a thing perfectly out of the question ; but I know one very large 
estate, the proprietor of which would be very glad to dispose of it, if there was 
a possibility of getting anything like a fair price for it. 

2338. Would it be a matter of sm*prise to you if you were informed that in 
one single land agents’ office, that of Messrs. Barrington and Company, there 
is property now to the extent of 400,000 /. seeking purchasers, and no possibility 
of effecting sales? 

It would not surprise me in the least ; I heard of a desirable property having 
been set up in one of the Master’s offices, and that not one bidder was found for 
it. I think this principle that I have advanced w'ould by degrees, and per- 
maneutlj'-, restore and maintain the equilibrium of the labour-market, which I 
think is the only effectual remedy for the social evils of Ireland ; I believe that 
tlie calculation that a proprietor would make now, if he were about to invest money 
on his estate, would be in the first instance, “ What population will my estate 
require when it is perfectly improved, in order to carry on its cultivation ? ” and 
I think he would regulate his outlay for emigration or for location in other parts 
of Ireland which required an increased population, so that when his permanent 
improvements became exhausted upon his estate, an equilibrium of the labour- 
market would be established likewise ; that is, that the population ■would be 
brought to the wholesome number required for the permanent cultivation of the 
soil. I think, also, that this project would protect the poor against inhuman 
clearances, by making it imperative on every proprietor to maintain tlie poor of 
his estate until they were permanently provided for elsewhere ; the only difficulty 
I am aware of attending this project would be, that it would impose some 
additional labour on the Poor Law Commissioners and their subordinates, in 
the first instance, by requiring a new distribution of the county into rateable and 
electoral districts, and in future by entailing the necessity of occasional 
changes of rateable districts, when properties may happen to be sold in portions 
to different persons. 

2339. Do you consider that, subject to those restrictions in those parts of 
Ireland in which one Electoral Division was taxed to the amount of 5^., and in 
which a 2^. tax extending over the whole of the Union was not sufficient for 
relief, the proposed rate in aid of CcZ. in the pound would be an advisable means 
of relieving destitution r 

I think it would be ; I think a rate in aid would be essential under those 
restrictions, in order to carry out that plan. I am aware of districts in Ireland 
where no ingenuity of the proprietor could make a profitable investment of 
money. I may mention a district along the Shannon close to the river, consist- 
ing of limestone rock covered with a slight coating of rich soil ; I do not think 
you could employ a large population in the improvement of that land, and if a 
large population was found in a rateable district there, it would be necessary to 
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Cnpiaiu give a district of that kind some aid from some other source, as soon as the rates 
J. P. Kennedy, came up to a certain maximum. 

®th March 1849 . 2340. Is th.ere a large population upon that district r 

la parts of it there is a very dense one. 

2341. How have they existed hitherto ? 

They have existed hitherto from the potato ; I believe we cannot make the 
slightest comparison between the fact of the population of Ireland having existed 
in former years, and the fact of the possibility of their existing by their own 
resources now. 

2342. Supposing the potato to return, could they subsist as they did before? 

I believe that, even if the potato returned, it would be two years before they 

could get it into that general use which should give them relief, and bring 
things back to the state in which they were. 

2343. But at the end of two years you thiuk the comparison would hold 
good ? 

Unquestionably, if the potato came hack, I think the population would be iu 
as favourable circumstances as they were before its destruction. 

2344. Would you contemplate their permanent prosperity in that case, or 
would you contemplate as the result of such a state of things the possibility of a 
recurrence of future calamities, similar or analogous to those which we have seen ? 

Taking a broad view of Ireland, I do believe that if the potato failure had 
been treated as it mi^ht have been treated, it would have been looked upon by 
this country as one of the greatest blessings that ever occurred. 

2345. What do you mean by “ if it had been treated as it might have been 
treated j” in what respect do }’ 0 u think it ought to have been treated differently 
from what it was ? 

By the eai’ly adoption of some general principle to remove every ])ossible 
obstruction to the investment of money in profitable ways, limiting the application 
of money to distinctly and broadly profitable investments, and doing that through 
persons directly interested ; I think those are the w'ays in which good could 
have been accomplished. 

2346. In what respect did the system adopted differ from those wa)’’s, or was 
it in any way contrasted with those ways? 

The system first adopted w'as that of contributing in the most liberal manner 
for the mere maintenance and feeding of the population, by creating a fictitious 
demand for labour, by employing labour in a way which did not generally produce 
beneficial results, and did not place the population in such a state as that thence- 
forward they should be gradually rising ; I think it took them away from their 
fields, instead of applying them with double intensity to their fields. 

2347. Was not the principle upon which the whole application of public 
money took place, the principle of applying it to unproductive works, which is 
the very opposite of the principle upon which you rely ; namely, applying it to 
works which are productive? 

I think it was. 

2348. Was it not distinctly laid down that the works to be selected were to 
be unproductive works ? 

I never heard anything of the kind ; on the contrary, I had a good deal to do 
with those works, and I invariablj'- found that the persons chaiged with the 
execution of them sought to select the most profitable projects that w^ere pre- 
sented to them, with certain rare exceptions; in my ow'u district there was one 
grave error made in the selection of the works, wliich was not, however, attri- 
butable to the officem. 

2349. You were employed under the Public Works Act? 

I was; I had charge of half the county of Limerick, as the engineer. 

2350. What was the case to which you allude ? 

In the district already referred to, 1 stated that there were no useful private 
. works that could be executed, and it so happened that the ordinary roads were 
quite as numerous as there was any occasion for, and as good ; I brought before 
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the different special sessions a project to construct the earth-works of a railway 
from Limerick, in the direction of Tarbert, and then a cross line from the 
Shannon to the Cork line at Charleville. I was fortunate in having the advan- 
tage of previous surveys, and I bad the maps all prepared and passed at every 
session, I believe, except one ; I think they did not pass at Pallaskenry; it was 
decided by the Government afterwards, that this class of works was not to be 
permitted to go on; I believe that if it had been permitted, we should have got 
the benefit of the earth-works of a railway over the whole of that country for the 
expenditu]*e that has taken place. 

2351. Do you think that that would have been a profitable investment? 

I think a most profitable investment. 

2352. Was the decision of the Government communicated to the parties 
locally interested to this effect, that no works would be sanctioned for railway 
projects for which Acts of Parliament had not already been obtained? 

I believe it was so ; in speaking of the profit of railway works, I believe that 
there is no country where the effect of their construction would tell more 
valuably than in Ireland ; and that if they were established on the most 
economical footing upon which they could be established, there are few districts 
in Ireland that could not support the expenditure, or that would not give a 
return for the money requisite to construct them. 

2353. Do^ you say, that with reference to the present state of commerce and 
communication in Ireland, or to what you expect will eventually take place? 

To tlie ordinary state ; I look upon the present state as being something that 
you cannot reason upon at all. I am a Director of a railway myself, and the 
advice which I have given to my brother Directors is, n^ot to borrow money 
first, till the law is changed in a way that shall protect them ; and secondly, 
until they see, in some way, a prospect of things improving ; because certainly 
railways are not wanted to carry the poor people to Workhouses. 

2354. What is the change in the law to which you allude, as being required 
for the protection of railway companies ? 

In the first place, railways should be considered as really valuable and useful 
things undertaken by men, who, however, although influenced by their piivate 
interest, venture to put themselves into the position of the Government, who 
would otherwise be the only persons to undertake these works ; therefore, I 
think that, instead of being oppressed, they ought to be supported and protected 
in their interests, particularly when we speak of a country having but a moderate 
amount of mercantile or commercial intercourse, such as Ireland, and where no 
very extensive profit, therefore, can be expected from a speculation of the kind, 
unless it he made with the greatest possible economy, 

2355. You were understood to say that, under the law as it existed two years 
you considered that the construction of a railway from the Cork line to 

Tarbert would have been a profitable investment ? 

It would have been a most profitable investment, because, in the way I pro- 
posed to make it, it would have been free from the operation of the present law, 
if it had been passed by the Board of Works; and that is the question which I 
wish to come to. The alteration which I should like to see would be to put 
railway construction under a local Board of scientific officers, such as the Board 
of Works; I would say the Board of Works itself, without creating any new 
Board ; I should like to see them have the power to scrutinise most minutely the 
merits of the projects themselves ; for I am positive that the grossest errors get 
through Parliament, and get through the Board that is now established for the 
scrutiny of them, I should like to see all the preliminary expenses, which are 
very enormous, taken off the construction of railways; the valuation for land 
comes to a most unreasonable amount ; the law expenses contingent upon getting 
possession of the land also come to a most unreasonable amount. On a railway 
which I have minutely examined, and with which I connected myself for public 
purposes, in order that I might really and thoroughly understand the prin- 
ciples in operation respecting them, I believe that pretty nearly 80,000 /. has 
gone either for overplus payment for land, preliminary expenses or litigation, 
which might have been saved had the law been different from what it is; had 
tliat amount been saved ; had the principle of the law been the right one, and 
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tlie construction economical, what has been expended up to this time would 
have completed our line, instead of having done verj' little more than one- 
third of it. 

2356. Supposing the work to be executed in the most economical and scien- 
tific manner, there would have been the cost of the work, and there would have 
been an equitable payment for the land ; supposing all that expenditure to have 
been regulated on the best principles, it was your opinion that two years ago it- 
would have been a profitable speculation to make a railway from the Cork line 

to Tarbert ? , , i • j i * i 

I think it would have been an extremely profitable speculation, and that the 
money which was necessarily to be expended for keeping the people alive w'ould 
have been expended in a useful work, and not in useless works. 

2357. The investment of money, of courae, implies a certain return of profit 
per cent, upon the expenditure invested ; are 5 W 1 to be understood as saying 
that you think it would have been a profitable investment of so much capital, 
no matter the quarter whence it came r 

Tlie only comparison that I make is between the total loss of the capital and 
the valuable investment that would have been made if it had been expended 
upon a useful work ; I do not believe that there was the value of the labour got 
for the money expended in those times ; what I mean to say is, that it would 
have been a most beneficial and useful work gained out of money wliieli was 
turned to no beneficial account, beyond the fact of keeping the people alive. 

2358. Have you made any calculation to justify you in the opinion, that if 
that railway winch you have described from the Cork line to Tarbert was at this 
moment in existence, it would repay the expenses of working', in the common 
acceptation of the phrase among Railway Directors? 

I have very little doubt that it would, but I would have it brought down to 
the smallest rate of expenditure in construction, and the smallest cost of working. 
On a line that I am connected with myself, I have learned by experience that 
enormous reductions can be made, botli in the expense of construction and in 
the expense of working-. I find, on looking over tlic returns of the last lialf- 
vear, that the whole mileage cost of working our road (the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway) is considerably under the contract for haulage alone on some 
other roads ; and I know^ that even our reduced rate of cost for working this line 
can be still further reduced to a very considerable extent. 

2359. In reference to the difficulties with which the administration of the 
Poor Law at the present moment and during the last year has had to contend, 
do you consider that any of those difficulties are traceable to matters, ah extra, 
antecedent to the Poor Law itself, or do you think it is logical or just to con- 
nect tliem altogether with the provisions of the Poor Law itself? 

I tliink it is not reasonable, but I think that the occurrences since November 
1845 were calculated to lead to a close scrutiny of those particular laws affecting 
the classes of work that I have been referring to ; and 1 think that if they had 
been earlier dealt with, many of those inconveniences that are now found to 
press upon the Poor Law would have beeu totally removed from it. 

2360. Dealing with the present Poor Law in those parts of Ireland with 
which you arc acquainted, may you not trace some of the difficulties now- felt 
in the administration of the existing Poor Law to the system of relief which 
existed antecedently to the passing of that Act, in connexion with the Public 
Works and the Relief Fund ? 

There is no doubt that there may have been serious inconvenience entailed upon 
the working of the present Poor Law by tliat Act, but I think it was impossible 
to make the operation of the Poor Law materially different from what it is, 
because tlie real grievance is, that an enormous number of people must either 
starve or be supported out of the rates. 

2361. In the district in w'hich you reside, namely, in the Newcastle Union, 
antecedently to the issue of any sealed order for out-door relief, and consequently 
without any legal authority to give that relief, was it not largely, openly and 
undisguisedly given by the Board of Guardians ? 

It was ; and, perhaps, as the question enters upon that subject, T may as well 
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explain it : I think the shortest way to explain it is by stating my own appli- 
cation to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

2362. Under what circumstances was the out-door relief given ? 

I was absent from that district at the time the first step was taken in that 
direction ; at a meeting of Guardians, I understood, whilst I was away, they 
were perfectly convinced of the necessity of giving out-door relief, and I think 
tliey had written to get a sealed order. It had been, I believe, refused ; but I 
cannot from memory speak positively to those facts. I think after the refusal 
came, and in opposition to the refusal, it had been carried by the Guardians, and 
I believe it had been administered before I got there ; immediately on ascer- 
taining the circumstances, I was perfectly persuaded of the necessity of giving 
out-door relief, and seeing that there had been a good deal of delay, and that 
this step had been taken by the Guardians, I wrote as strongly as I could to the 
Secretary of the Government, appealing to the Lord Lieutenant, and if the 
Committee please, I will read the correspondence ; the first letter bears date the 
21st of October 1847 ; “Sir, — I beg you will have the goodness to bring under his 
Excellency's consideration the state of this district, in the hope that he may be 
induced to exert his influence with the Poor Law Commissioners to prevent 
their orders, throwing this neighbourhood into the same state of disorganization, 
which has for a considerable time disgraced many other parts of this country ; 
our exemption from disorder during the last aud'the present year, up to tliis 
time, I believe, is entirely due to tbe earnest and timely consideration given to 
the actual circumstances and absolute requirements of the poorer classes on the 
first approach of destitution, and to the corresponding provision having been 
made to meet the coming distress in every case before its presence for any long 
period had driven the people to seek by intimidation and combination to force 
the relief they required. I am convinced it has been owing to this principle of 
providential care that the district around Newcastle, which had formerly acquired 
the character of being nearly the most troublesome part of Ireland, has during 
the^ two last trying seasons been perhaps the most tranquil, and an earnest 
desire for the continuance of this tranquillity induces me to trouble you at 
present. I have been for some time absent from Newcastle, and previous to my 
return here, the Pocr Law Guardians became convinced that the time had 
arrived when it w’as absolutely necessary to afford relief to much larger numbers 
of the labouring population than by any possible arrangement in their power 
could be received as in-door paupers, taking into account not only the Work- 
house accommodation, but likewise every available house in the town. I have 
already given up all the spare accommodation possessed by the proprietor of 
Newcastle for this purpose. The Guardians, feeling how important it was, 
not only as regards the due fulfilment of their own duties, but likewise in 
reference to the general peace of the district, that they should act voluntarily 
under the conviction of the existing necessity, rather than wait for a few days 
until forced by the assembly of tumultuous mobs, determined to commence the 
issue of out-door relief, which they ordered accordingly, reporting the step they 
had taken to the Poor Law Commissioners ; and the answer of the Poor Law 
Commissioners is a disapproval of the course pursued, vrith a prohibition of its 
continuance, directing that the able-bodied shall only be relieved in the Work- 
house, or in such additional houses as can be obtained for the reception of paupers ; 
everyone readily admits tliat the Workhouse test would be a most useful and 
important principle to apply in the relief of able-bodied paupers in particular • 
hut I believe that all equally admit the impossibility of finding house accommo- 
dation, to an extent that would make the application of this test, under the 
present circumstances, at all practicable. The present Workhouse is calculated to 
contain, when crowded, about 600 paupers ; the population of the Union without 
food or employment cannot be estimated below from 12,000 to 15,000 ; the 
people, I regret much to say, are evincing a turbulent spirit in this immediate 
neighbourhood, which has hitherto been so amenable to the laws ; and under 
the circumstances, I find myself placed in a most painful position as a magistrate, 
as it is very difficult to act with vigour in the suppression of disturbance pro- 
duced by destitution, nor indeed is it likely that any degree of vigour would 
be successful where such destitution is extensive and acute. I should earnestly 
hope that his Excellency would consider the necessity of our case, and whether 
it would not be right that the Poor Law Commissioners should immediately 
authorize the issue of a discreet amount of ont-door relief, at least until the 
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requisite Workhouse accommodation shall have been supplied, or employment 
offered in the district, that shall meet the relief of the destitute labouring 
families ; there can he no doubt that the true principle of economy will consist, not 
in withholding the issue of relief for a few days after it ought to be issued, or from 
some hundreds of people, whose destitute coudition makes them clearly subjects of 
charity; it consists iu ^suing to the right persons at the right time, and the greatest 
possible waste and loss must follow that parsimony which shall produce disturb- 
ance, and unhinge the wholesome arrangements of civilized society, leading as it 
does to the destruction of every class of property.” Then on the 24th, I wrote again 
as follows : “ Sir, — Referring to ray letter of the 21 sfc instant, I have the honour 
to inform you that, ou consulting yesterday with my brother magistrate, Mr. 
Locke, we both felt convinced that the urgent necessities of the poor, as well as 
the peace of this ^strict, required that an immediate issue of relief should take 
place ; we accordingly convened a special meeting of as many Guardians as 
could be found in the town at the time, and I herewith forward you a copy of 
their proceedings, directing that a week’s rations should be immediately issued 
to the destitute families on Relieving Officers’ lists, able-bodied as well as impo- 
tent. I tmst I shall he excused in adverting to the difficulty in which Mr. Locke 
and myself have been placed, and to the responsibility forced upon us by the 
Poor Law Commissioners’ decision, reported in my last letter; taking into con- 
sideration that the Poor Law Guardians only meet once a week, such a step 
necessarily entails a withholding of relief for a fortnight, or perhaps three weeks, 
a period amply sufficient to destroy life if persons are really destitute, unless 
they adopt the alternative of outraging the law by helping themselves to the 
property of their neighbours. The poor in this district have, in several instances, 
adopted a medium course by going about iu large bodies, unarmed, and asking 
(without any threats) for money or food; there can be no doubt that their suc- 
cess in their excursions is due to the principle of intimidation produced by the 
presence of large numbers of people, even although no threats are used ; we are, 
however, at a loss to know whether we can proceed against the parties engaged, 
and what course should be adopted ; 1 beg to enclose an abstract statement of 
some of those cases which have occurred during the last few days.” 

2363. How long was this administration of out-door relief, without any legal 
authority to administer it, continued ? 

I believe it was only for two weeks. 

2364. Was it then discontinued under the authority of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners ? 

No ; I received a reply to my communication to the Government, saying that 
they had communicated with the Poor Law Commissioners, and that the Poor 
Law Commissioners would issue an order, and tliey did issue an order authorizing 
out-door relief. 

2365. However tranquil the particular place might have been to which your 

evidence applies, Newcastle; practically, within that Union, were there not 
cases of the most extreme insubordination, necessitating the employment of 
force in order to execute the law and to preserve the public peace ; the question 
refers especially to Ballingarry r . . . , 

There were; some localities beyond or contiguous to that immediate neigh- 
bourhood were very troublesome at the same time. 

2366. Have the issues of money thus paid out in the Newcastle Union, con- 

trarv to law, ever been, disallowed in the accounts by the Auditors, or by any 
other authority ? , , 

There w^ a very stringent letter received from the Poor Law Commissioners, 
written in very acrimonious terms, which, I believe, produced a serious 
remonstrance from the Board of Guardians. It w^ understood that the Guardians 
were threatened with a surcharge, but I am not aware that that threat has been 
followed up, nor am I aware whether it has been abandoned ; but I believe that 
the circumstance of the issue of out-door relief upon the responsibility of the 
Guardians, without authority from the Poor Law Commissioners, has taken place 
in other Unions than Newcastle. 

2367. But in whatever case it has occurred, it is an application of money 
collected for rates contrary to law ? 

I understand that there is; I forget now the precise regulation, but I believe 

there 
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there is a distinct responsibility held over tlie Guardians in the event of any Oaptain 
person dying from destitution. J. P. Kennedy. 

2368. But still the question is, do you believe that the Guardians have any 8 th March 1849 . 

power of their own authority to administer out-door relief, unless they are in 

possession of a sealed order authorizing them to do so ? 

I believe the law distinctly lays that down as a principle ; but when I see 
coupled with that, that the Guardians are responsible for deaths from famine, 

I think it relieves them from that order. ’ 

2369. Were you the Chairman of the Board ? 

I was not. 

2370. You were a member of the Board of Guardians r 

Yes. 

2371 . Then your view is, that the Board of Guardians may, at their discretion, 
without a sealed order, if they consider such a course necessary in order to pre- 
vent deaths, administer out-door relief? 

I was a party to the second order to issue it without authority, and therefore 
my act is much stronger than any opinion I can give. 

2372. Was there a considerable pressure for out-door relief on the part of the 
peasantry 1 

I think there was. 

2373. Do you remember how many persons were receiving relief under the 
Public Works system antecedently, and how many were receiving relief under 
Sir John Burgoyne’s Commission r 

The number was very considerable. 

2374. In the administration of those Public Works, were not a very larsre 
number of inevitable abuses prevalent as incident to the system ? 

I think it must have been very difficult indeed to avoid them ; I believe there 
were very extensive abuses. 

2375. Both in respect to the amount of wages paid, and in respect to the 
description of work given ? 

There were several efforts made at corrections, but every effort at correction 
was made the occasion of abuses; at first the labourers were employed by 
day-work ; it was then suddenly changed to task-work ; but to make task-work 
effectual requires the presence of very able and experienced overseers. 

2376. Had they such overseers? 

I think they had not. 

2377. Was the result within your own knowledge, that an amount of wages 
was paid in certain cases for task-work so high and disproportioned -to the 
ordinary rate of wages as to withdraw the working classes from the agricultural 
labour of the country ? 

I only continued in superintendence of the district up to the time when the 
order for giving task-work originated. 

2378. But within your own knowledge, subsequently to your withdrawal, 
was the result as assumed in the question? 

I have understood, but I never traced it to positive proof, that there were 
very large amounts given for task-work, and 1 think it was inseparable from the 
principle. 

2379. Did not both the large number employed and the inadequate superin- 
tendence antecedently to the Poor Law, in point of fact greatly augment the 
expectation of relief on the part of the people, and the difficulty of resisting 
improper applications on the part of the Guardians ? 

I think there is a power of resisting applications. 

2380. Have you known instances of attempts at intimidation applied by tbe 
people of the country to the Board of Guardians ? 

I have never seen, when I was present myself, any large body of people come 
to the Workhouse ; when I was there on one occasion, a small collection of 
people came; I reasoned with them, and they went away quietly. 

(19.8.) ff2 2381. Have 
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2381. Have you ever been obliged, under those circumstances, to have 
police or military protection ? 

I do not think there ever -were police or military when 1 was present at the 
Board ; I have heard lately of the officer in Newcastle being requested by the 
Vice-Guardians to send up a few men. 

2382. Were not those difficulties (without attributing blame in the slightest de- 
cree to the officers of Public Works) considerably augmented by the suddenness of 
the demand for labour and the inadequacy of the staff at first at their command ? 

Yes; I look upon it as almost impossible, under tlie circumstances, for the 
Board of Works to have got profitable work, or to have kept a very strict 
control over such an enormous mass of labourers thrown upon them at once. 

2383. Have any instances come within your knowledge, either in the South 
or in the North of Ireland, in whicli, at any Special Sessions, an extension of the 
Public Works Act took place without the knowledge or application of the 
principal landed jiroprietors and inhabitants of the districts in which the Public 
Works system was introduced 1 

I am not aware of anything of the kind. 

2384. Neither in the North nor in the South ? 

I never heard of anything of the kind. 

2385. Are you aware that, in the neighbouring barony to yours, where you 
have been residing, the Public Works system was introduced by the Secretary 
of the Government without the knowledge or privity of one single person 
residing within the barony to which it was applied? 

1 have no recollection of it ; I do not mean to say that it may not have been, 
so, but I have no recollection of it. 

2386. You were at that time an officer of Public Works in the barony of 
>Shanid as well as of Newcastle ? 

Yes, at the commencement of the Works; I do not recollect the precise 
formalities which had preceded the assembling of sessions for that purpose. 

2387. You were present at the first session held under that Act ? 

I was, at Shanid. 

2388. The whole of the applications for presentments for Public Works on 
that occasion were sent up without any discrimination used by the magistrates 
or the rate-payers ? 

Yes. 

2389. At whose suggestion was that done ? 

I rather think it was at my own . 

2390 . You were then the pubUc officer of the Board of Works ? 

I was. 

2391. Upon what motives did you proceed ? 

Upon these motives : 1 wished to bring the responsibility to the officers of 
selecting the best works, instead of leaving it to those who I knew well, by 
reason of private interest, might point out the very worst work in the district. 
My Lord Monteaglc was Chairman of the Committee, and I believe the works 
w’ere very satisfactorily arranged to that time. 

2392. You have stated as part of the plan which you have suggested as 
desirable, a rate in aid upon Ireland ; supposing that the other portions of your 
plan were not carried into effect, do you . think that such a principle would be 
desirable in the country ? 

Certainly not; I believe that if the other portions of my plan were carried into 
effect, something very far short of the limitation of 6 d. in the pound would suffice 
as a rate in aid ; but upon the broad principle which it is proposed to establish 
at present, I am afraid to put a limit to what I believe the rate in aid necessarily 
would be, if it is adopted, to meet the contingencies that will occur. 

2393. Your plan of treatment would be to make the area commensurate with 
each individual property, with the limitation only of not dividing a townland, no 
matter how small that property might be ? 

I think so. 

2394. Have 
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2394. Have you any idea how many distinct properties there are in Ireland? CaiHain 

I do not know how many distinct properties there are; but the very valuable y- iCennedt/. 
data which the Boundai-y Commissioners are collecting now, will tell that pre- n r, — Z o 
cisely; there are about 66,000 townlands. t : arc i 49 . 

2395. Can you state whether the proprietors in Ireland are less or more luune- 
rous in proportion to the extent of the soil than they are in England? 

I could not possibly give an opinion upon that. 

2396. You do not think that the area of rating you propose would be so 
minute as to lead to much practical inconvenience in carrying it out ? 

I have given a great deal of attention to it, and I cannot see what inconve- 
nience would arise ; it could, at all events, only arise in those properties which 
•consisted of single townlands ; I cannot conceive why that should present any 
difficulty to the working of the principle ; but I am quite sure that, taking the 
average size of properties, there could be no inconvenience whatever ; I believe 
that the proportion of land held in large properties, as compared with that con- 
sisting of single townlands, would be so great that, if you could protect the gTeat 
mass of property, the slight inconvenience attending individual townland pro- 
perties would be very little in comparison. 

2397. You are speaking of the area for rating as distinct from the area for the 
election of Guardians ? 

Yes. 

2398. Would not the consequence of that distinction be, that cases might 
occur in which the Guardians for an Electoral Division would have to vote 
whether a person should be a charge upon his own or upon his neighbour’s 
property ? 

That" could only be in the case of a single Guardian, and he would have the 
whole mass of the Board to correct him. 

2399. The Guardian for that particular district would naturally be the person 
to whom, in those cases, the Board would look for local information. Is it not 
probable that, with reference to such a question under those circumstances, he 
would be the most influential Guai'dian at the Board ? 

I think there is very little danger to he apprehended from that ; the interests 
of all parties would be protected by the other Guardians, and any aggrieved 
party should have a right of appealing. 

2400. In your practice as Guardian, have you perceived any contention or 
•controversy in your Board at times, as to -whether particular paupers should be 
chargeable upon the Union, or upon a particular Electoral Division ? 

I have heard it very quietly reasoned, but I never saw anything like conten- 
tion upon the subject. 

2401. The Guardian for an Electoral Division disputed the liability of his 
division, in some cases, to the maintenance of a particular pauper? 

I have seen that, but I have seen a very anxious desire on the part of the 
otlier Guardians to establish tlie chargeability of the pauper on his right place. 

2402. The interest of all the other Guardians would be that the mau should 
be chargeable upon the Electoral Division, as to which it was in question whe- 
ther he belonged to it or not ? 

Of course it would. 

2403. Supposing your plan was adopted of confining the area of taxation to 
separate properties, how would you deal with cases where a proprietor was 
the owner of property very much scattered through the Union in detached, 
portions ? 

I would give it to him in separate rateable districts. 

2404. Would you make each separate portion of his property separately rate- 

able? . 1 1 II 

1 do not think it is essential to the principle that his property should be all 
contiguous ; I think there is nothing which -would render that essential, and for 
that reason 1 would rather, up to a reasonable, extent, though it be slightly 
scattered, let it be in one rateable district ; because it simplifies tbe matter very- 
much to bring the whole of a proprietor’s estate under one set of circumstances 
(19.8.) 
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2406. Would you place any limit to the extent of the Electoral Division 
under such circumstances; supposing the proprietor to be the owner of a vast 
extent of property in the Union, would you notwithstanding make all his pro- 
perty into one area for taxation ? 

I think that when property comes up to a limit that would make it a conve- 
nient Electoral Division, that might be the maximum. 

2407. What would be in your opinion tlie maximum ? 

That depends a good deal upon the future arrangement that is made as to 
Unions ; I think that must be regulated by the number of Guardians that it 
would be desirable to have in a Board. 

2408. Have you contemplated the possibility of the same individual being 
possessed of several divisions for taxation in the same Union? 

That might occur, I think. 

2409. Is there not a tendency at the present moment, by reason of the mode 
in which valuations take place in Ireland, to cast a much larger amount of the 
rate and a greater extent of responsibility upon the landlord than formerly was 
the case ? 

The day I left Newcastle, it came to my knowledge that a re-valuation had 
been ordered for the whole Union ; I do not believe it possible that any man 
could establish what he could consider correct -valuation under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. 

2410. Has that which is going on now, day by day, in Ireland, the effect of 
throwing a larger portion of responsibility for the rate upon the proprietor of the 
land, as compared with the occupier ? 

As 1 understand, what is going on at present in Ireland, and the very fre- 
quent appeals against the rates as they stand, the tendency is unquestionably to 
throw the burden upon the proprietor. 

2411. In what way does that throw the burden upon the landlord ? 

The appeal is made against the rating as it stands; that comes before the 
Quarter Sessions, and I think it impossible but that the valuation should be 
reduced, generally speaking, because the valuation was made without reference 
to the rates which have grown up since; any person employed to revise the 
valuation would necessarily take into account what those rates at present are, 
and it would cause in my mind a reduction nearly equivalent to the amount of 
the rates ; the effect of that would be of course to throw the rates upon the 
proprietor. 

2412. It would tend to increase the number of occupations under 4Z., as well 
as to increase the amount of poundage which is chargeable upon the proprietor 
on a tenement above 4l.l 

Yes, of course. 

2413. Supposing that process to go on until nine-tenths or any great majority 
in amount of the rates be thrown exclusively upon the proprietor, the occupier 
being relieved to that extent, what effect do jmu conceive that would produce 
upon tlie administration of the Poor Law, both as to the exercise of discrimi- 
nation of the objects of relief, and in economy of administration ? 

I think it is impossible to calculate upon what inconveniences there may be 
that will arise out of it ; the question of the Poor Law must be taken as a whole, 
not in its parts ; it is said that a contract has been made by the Vice-Guardians 
of the Newcastle Union with the valuators, and that a part of that contract 

obliges 



as much as possible ; I think that the chief objection to a townland rating is 
that it would perhaps oblige them to a certain extent to make different arrange- 
ments for each townland. 

2405. In cases of change of ownership, which might take place frequently 
in certain districts, would there he no inconvenience in perpetually adjusting 
tlie area of taxation to the change of property ? 

I think not ; it is a simple ledger account to be settled between two parcels 
of land ; I think that could be very easily arranged, although I know it was the 
chief objection which the Poor Law Coiumissioners advanced to altering the 
Electoral Districts. 
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obliges the valuator to pay the cost of any appeals against his valuation that Captain 
shall be brought forward within a certain time; the evident tendency of that J.P. Kennedy. 

will be to make the valuation so low that no tenant can anneal asainst it 

® 8th March 1849. 

2414. What class of persons are appointed, and have acted as valuators within 

your knowledge, in the district with which you are acquainted ? 

. I really do not know the persons that we have to value in that district ; but 
I know that, generally speaking (for we took a good deal of evidence upon that 
subject before the Land Commission), they are very incompetent persons. 

2415. They are appointed by the Guardians ? 

By the Guardians, with the sanction, I believe, of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. 

2416. Have not the Guardians, taken as a body, a distinct interest in lowering 
the valuation, and increasing- the charge upon the lessor, as compared with the 
lessee ? 

I have no reason to say so. 

2417. Have not the Poor Law Commissioners, under the existing law, the 
power themselves of appointing fit and proper persons, if they are satisfied of 
the incompetency of those appointed by the Guardians ? 

I believe they have that authority. 

2418. Have they ever exercised that authority within your knowledge ? 

1 am not sure, but I believe they would exercise it if any necessity occurred. 

2419- In the case supposed in a recent question, would not the landowner 
appeal against such a valuation ? 

The landowner would scarcely find it out till after it was made ; it would be 
invidious to come forward and object, vrithout some palpable reason, against the 
appointment of a valuator; but the qualification of valuators is very defective 
iu Ireland ; it is very difficult to find a man who understands the true principles 
of valuation. 

2420. It is a very difficult thing for any man to do ? 

Very difficult; it is most complicated. 

2421. You state that you object to any measure upon the principle of a labour- 
rate? 

Yes ; I think, as far as I understand the general principle of a labour-rate, it 
would be objectionable as compared with other measures. 

2422. Will you state upon what grounds you object to a labour-rate ? 

I think that, generally speaking, it involves the question of public relief with 
private investment, and I think it complicates the question of relief altogether. 

There have been very ingenious modes suggested ; one of the best of them is, 
that an average should be struck of the proportion of people belonging to the 
acreage or to the valuation, and that, even although the proprietor may not have 
the average population on his own property, he should take charge of a proportion 
that would amount to the average ; that is one class of labour rate, and it appears 
very fair, but there are difficulties in the way of it; it would be a varying »> 

operation from year to year; it would require frequent revision; but if you 
establish the chargeability of the population on each estate upon the proprietor, 
it is not a varying principle. 

2423. You mean that labour should he remunerated by the wages which the 
employers give, because you think they have an interest in obtaining the labour ? 

Yes, unconnected with any principle of rating. 

2424. And that relief and wages ought not to be confounded in any respect? 

Precisely. 

2425. You have said already, that you would reduce the area of taxation to 
that of property ; do you mean that the owner of an estate should only be liable 
for the charge for the population upon his estate ? 

Together with the rate in aid which may be essential to relieve those properties 
which cannot find employment for their labouring popnlation. 

(19.8.) ff 4 2426. But 
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2426. But iudependently of some limited aud moderate amount of rate in aid,, 
you were understood to say tliat you would recommend tliat the owner of an 
estate should not be liable to any charge on account of poor-rate, except for the 
population resident upon his estate ? . , . , - i 

There may be another very important consideration embraced in that witli 
respect to grass-lands, which, if they could be reached, it might be desirable; 
but I think it is much better to'let grass-lands, escape, and tliose lands that have 
very little population upon them, than that we should forego the application of 
the only principle which would, I think, put us all in full activity, aud employ 
our people. 

2427. You have also said that, in order to carry this principle into effect, a 

law of settlement would be necessary ; what would you recommend should be 
the condition which should give a man a settlement in a particular Electoral 
District ? ... 

At present tliere is a species of law of settlement in operation ; it is requisite- 
to prove that within the last three years a pauper has resided 30 months in a 
given locality to estahlisli his settlement there; that is the commencement of a 
law of settlement ; at the same time there are a vast number of persons who do 
not come within those limits, so that it scarcely operates, at least not so generally 
as it ouo-lit to do. I should like to see a very close and stringent law of settle- 
ment to act only for a limited time, but without hampering the labourer in 
looking for employment where a field was open for him ; it is a very intricate 
question, but I think that perhaps within the last three years, six months’ 
residence might do. 

2428. You think that every man should be considered as settled upon the 
estate upon which he bad lived? 

Yes ; I am not, however, prepared to say that six months’ residence 
within the last three years would be the best principle on which to fix the- 
settlement. 

2429. He might be settled in two districts upon that principle you have- 
suggested ? 

He might, certainly, 

2430. Then how would you determine upon which of them he should be 
charged ? 

It is a very intricate question undoubtedly; but I think it might be better to 
give him a settlement in two districts, or three, or as many as he may have lived 
during that time upon, than to avoid the question altogether. 

2431. Is it your opinion that litigation, with respect to settlement, is a great 
evil? 

I think means of deciding the question might be established without litiga- 
tion. 



2432. It must alwaj's be a question of evidence, must not it ? 

It must, to a certain extent. 

2433. If you create a law of settlement, under which a man may equally be 
chargeable to any one of two different districts, or more (because by the law you 
propose he might be chargeable to six different districts), would it not lead t© 
much confusion and dispute amongst different districts? 

I think these questions, although they may create some inconvenience, are not 
really essential as compared with the broad object that we have in view , but I am 
not at all prepared to say that establishing six months’ residence within the last 
three years would be the best criterion of a settlement. 

2434. In considering the practical working of the system of individualizing 
responsibility which you have recommended, is not it absolutely necessary to deter- 
mine, with great care, the principle upon which a settlement is granted.' 

Unquestionably it is ; but I think the great majority of the population would 
have their settlement very easily established ; and the balance that would remain 
might be arranged for in one of two ways, either by some such rule as I have 
stated, or where there were doubtful cases, let them be put upon the Union at 
large in which they happened to be. 

2435. In 
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2435. Id a matter of law .you must m^ke a regulation, whicli is to be generally 
binding; now, do you mean to recommend that a law of settlement should be 
established, which would^ give a person a right to be charged upon any estate 
upon which he has been residing for six consecutive months r ' ' 

1 do, if no better course can be suggested. 



Captain 

J. P. Kennedy^ 
8 th March t&49- 



2436. Do you mean to include -in that, squatters, residing without any legal 
right of doing so? 

I do ; I think, with regard to that question, if you lay it down as a principle, 
that a man should be fed by some person or other, or' that he should be fed at 
all, then if the negligence of the manager of an estate has allowed a person to 
become a squatter, he ought to be subjected to his maintenance. 



2437. Under that system, would it not be possible that the owner of a large 
estate, very much overrun with surplus population, might take, as a tenant, upon 
a neighbouring estate, a piece of ground upon which he might erect a line of 
cabins, and in those cabins maintain for six months those people of whom he 
wished to relieve his own estate ? 

He might do that, but I presume that might be guarded against by a clause 
in the Act of Parliament. 



2438. Would it not give a very strong inducement to proprietors everywhere 
to remove the population from their own estates on to the estates of their neigh- 
bours r 

No ; I think it would be a protection against that, because their neighbours 
may resist it ; I think it is a distinct protection ; 1 find, myself, that there is 
great exertion made among the poor people to get sent to America, and I have 
assisted several ; the consequence of this has been, that efforts have been 
made by the people from distant localities to come into my district. I think it 
would be a protection if there were a law of settlement that would enable me to 
resist this, under the present critical circumstances of the country. 

2439. Under this system, you contemplate that each proprietor would employ 
only the labourers settled on his estate ? 

I should presume that he would employ them only, if he did not want more. 

2440. In the present circumstances of the South of Ireland each proprietor, 
under this system, would employ the labourers upon his own estate, and no 
others? 

I think, under the present circumstances, scarcely anybody employs any 
labourers ; make it the interest of every proprietor to employ all his own par- 
ticular labourers, and if you can accomplish that, I am certain the balance would 
be very easily accounted for. 

2441. You contemplate that, as is generally found to be the case in close 
parishes in this countrj^ the settled labourers would have the preference, and 
would be employed on each estate ? 

Unquestionably. 

2442. If one proprietor did that, of course his neighbour would act iu the 
same way? 

It would be the interest of all to employ their own labourers, because they 
would be chargeable if they did not employ them. 

2443. Then in the event of a labourer and his master disagreeing as to what 
the fair value of that man’s labour was, what resource would the labourer 
Lave ? 

He would have the resource of going and seeking relief from the poor-rate. 

2444. He would have no resource in seeking employment elsewhere; because 
he would find himself stopped on every other estate by the operation of this 
system, and he would be driven to the poor-rate? 

There would be much greater facility afforded him to find temporary employ- 
ment from neighbouring proprietors than at present; but the great result to be 
looked for is, that the great mass of the people should be employed in their own 
localities instead of being idle as at present. 

(19.8.) G G ' 2445. You 
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2445. You have stated that each proprietor would give a preference to his 
own settled labourers, and that at present there is upon the whole a deficiency of 
employment for the population ? 

An almost total suspension of employment, 

2446. Under those circumstances, a labourer who could not agi*ee with his 
own immediate master, as to the amount of his wages, would practically have 
no chance of obtaining employment from any neighbouring proprietor? 

1 do not see that that follows ; at present the labourer gets no employment ; 
under the altered circumstances supposed, the proprietor would have the strongest 
possible stimulus to employ all his labourers ; you make it his interest to employ 
them, and you give the labourers a remedy in the rates if lie should fail to do so. 
Then, if any neighbouring proprietor wishes for more labour than his own 
estate furnishes, he applies to the neighbouring estate; but the fact is, that at 
present the proprietors do not employ one-half, or probably one-tentli of their 
own people ; a palpable impediment to employment exists in the law, and where 
they do give employment, they always prefer their own people, under present 
circumstances, to those of their neighbours. 

2447. Will you explain, practically, in what manner the rate of wages would 
be regulated under the system you propose? 

The mte of wages would be regulated in the way that wages are always 
regulated : if there were an abundant supply in the market, they would be low ; 
if there were a deficiency, they would be high. I look upon it that the pro- 
prietor in Ireland has the regulation of the price he chooses to give the labourer, 
till you can establish what I think most desirable, and what I think would be 
the effect of this alteration, a healthy balance in the labour market. 

2448. ^Vill you state the object of the plan you have recommended as to 
the employment of the settled inhabitants by the proprietor on each estate ? 

The object of my plan, in the first place, is to remove the impediment that 
now exists to employment ; becairse the proprietor has no benefit from the 
employment, at least no more benefit than his neighbour, as regards rates ; it 
is to throw the way open for the employment of every class of labourers by 
judicious and wise proprietors, 

2449. You said that a proprietor is at present discouraged from aff'ording 
employment, because his neighbours get as much benefit from the employment 
as liimself? 

As far as the rates go. 

2450. But you said, in objecting to the system of labour-rates, that relief 
and wages were never to he confounded ? 

At present they are confounded. 

2451. If there are two estates, each yielding a net income of 1,000 1 . a year, 

one consisting of grass-land and the other of arable, there would be a very con- 
siderable difference in the number of inhabitants now livino- upon those two 
estates ? ® 

There would. 

2452. There -would, therefore, be avery considerable difference in the amount 
of poor-rates to which the two proprietors would be liable ? 

Those differences must exist just as much now as under the alteration of the 
law I suggest ; it may so happen that an Electoral District at the present 
moment may consist entirely of grass-lands,' whilst another Electoral District 
may consist entirely of over-populated tillage-lauds ; that objection applies quite 
as strongly to the present system as it would to the proposed alteration. 

2453. Do you tliink that in either case it is just that two proprietors, having 

equal incomes, should he subjected to very different rates of charo-e ? ® 

If -we examine back and see how it came about, it will appear that there would 
be no imustiee m such a disproportion ; if I have expended a very large sum in 
estab ishing comfortably my surplus population in America, and rherebv I have 
put them m a muen better state than they were at home, I do not see -why 1 
should be taxed equally with a neighbouring proprietor who has incurred no 
expenditure of the kind, and who has kept his people in misery. Besides, if it 
be desirable, which I have no doubt it would, to promote the tillage of grass-land 
with a view to the employment of additional labour and the creation of additionai 

produce, 
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produce, it might be enacted that twice or tliree times the rate per pound 
should be levied from grass-lands as compared will tillage-lands, in contributing 
to the general expenses and rate in aid. 

2454. Are there not cases -where, there is a very small proportion upon par- 
ticular districts, because the proprietors have evicted the population, and destroyed 
the cabins witliout sending the former occupants to America? 

There may be ; I would be very willing to see a retrospective law of settle- 
ment, so as to bring back the man who was evicted as a charge upon the place 
from which he was evicted. 

2455. Supposing you made six months’ residence the test, still would not it be 
the interest of every proprietor, if possible, to prevent the acquisition of a settle- 
ment by the labourer ? 

I think it is very desirable that no man should get a settlement upon an 
estate unless the probability is that his labour shall be required there, and tliat 
he shall not have to fall back upon the rates for support. 

2456. Is it your notion that the six months’ residence required for a settle- 
ment should be the last six months before the date of application ? 

Any six months within three years ; but I am far from saying that this may 
be the best possible criterion. 

2457. Whetlier it be six months, or any other term, is it your notion that the 
settlement ought to be derived from the last period before his application for relief? 

It would be unnecessary to say anything about three years, if you established 
that the last six months is what should regulate the settlement ; but it may so 
happen that nobody could prove a settlement for the last six months. 

2458. Are you aware of the change -which has lately been made in the law 
of England upon the subject of chargeability, in consequence of residence ? 

I think it one of tlie gTeatest errors we ever fall into, to compare the position 
of England and the position of Ireland ; what would be exceedingly advan- 
tageous in England might be very disadvantageous in Ireland ; I think it is 
impossible for human ingenuity to enact a law at the present moment for Ireland 
diat could be expected to continue for 10 years; I think the position of Ireland 
is such as has never been seen in any country ; that it beats all political econo- 
mists, and that it ought to be considered as a distinct and special case, and not 
to be treated upon any general theoretical rule. 

2459. The question was, whether you are aware of the effect of the late alter- 
ations in the law of England, as regards chargeability in consequence of residence ? 

I believe the tendency in England is to extend, not to restrict, the rateable 
responsiljility. 

2460. Are you aware that lately Parliament has enacted that a certain term of 
residence shall give a right to relief from the Union in which the pauper has 
been resident for that period ? 

I am not aware of the details of the English Poor Law. 

2461. You are not aware of the consequences which have resulted in a great 
measure from that provision ? 

No. 

2462. You have stated that we must deal with the state of things we find 
now: woi-ild not the sudden enactment of the principle, that rateability was to 
he confined to property, fall -with great severity upon many of the smaller towns 
and suburbs in Ireland ? 

That might be provided for by the plan I have suggested ; after a proprietor 
has exerted all reasonable and profitable means of employment, I tliink then he 
becomes entitled to a rate in aid, after the rates have risen to a certain amount ; 
I am convinced that there are several localities that would be in those circum- 
stances. 

2463. Supposing such property to be held under some Court, either in the ease 
of a minor or of persons -whose property for some reasons should come under 
the management of a Court of Equity, how’ would jmu deal with it in that case; 
-would the property practically be able to employ the people there with due 
adherence to legal regulations? 

(19.8.) '' , gg2 It 
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It depends entirely upon the management of the Court of Chancery ; I believe 
that as profitable management could be established tmder the Court of Chancery 
as under any private individual ; it depends entirely upon the machinery and 
the obligations that the Court of Chancery conceive they are under ; I think 
Chancery management might be made more perfect than any other. 

2464. A private proprietor would only have to prove that he had employed 
as much labour as it would be profitable to employ r 

It would be according to the capabilities of the land ; if his estate improved, it 
would afford a return for the investment ; that is the criterion, 

2465. The question that was put to you applied chiefly to the vicinity of 
towns and large villages, where there might probably be no opportunity of pro- 
fitable investment in the improvement of tlie land ? 

In answer to a former question, I stated that I thought the maximum rate on 
a rural district, as compared with a town or a suburb, should be different. 

2466. Who is to be a judge of what you term the capability of a person’s land 
for the employment of labour ? 

We have got the most admirable Act that was ever framed for Ireland in the 
Land Improvement Act ; that is supported by an agency throughout almost 
every district in Ireland ; what I should propose would be that upon an applica- 
tion to the Poor Law Commission for assistance from a rate in aid, the applica- 
tion should be referred to the officers of the Land Improvement Board to report, 
and those officers are quite qualified for making a report of that kind. 

2467. Who should make this application for a rate in aid ? 

The person who felt himself aggrieved by the enormity of the poor-rate. 

2468. The question refers to the case of an estate that is unable to pay a rate 
sufficient to support the pauperism; then the pauper would be the person 
affgrieved ; should he make tlie application ? 

'"No ; 1 conceive that the pauper is entitled to support, but that the support of 
the poor rises above what is a reasonable sum to pay, and then an application is 
made by the. proprietor of the rateable district to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
wlio refer it for the report of the offi'cer in the district under the Land Improve- 
ment Act. 

2469. Why should the proprietor make application; the pauper would be 
relieved, and the Union would come upon the estate ; when it was found that a 
greater rate than had been collected could not be collected upon that estate, 
what would be the next step taken by the Guardians ? 

The proprietor must apply, because the rate may rise to the full value of the 
land unless he applies, and if he applies and is qualified, he gets assistance 
from the rate in aid, and limits the charge against himself and his tenants to 
the maximum in that case provided. 

2470. But the rate may exceed the value of the land ? 

But I propose that there is to be a maximum of in the pound, above, which 
the rate on the district should not rise, if the proprietor uses the proper e.xertion 
to give employment. 

2471. Are you not aware that there are districts in Ireland which this year 
and last year have paid nothing like 6 j. in the pound rate? 

I believe that if the principle I propose were brought into operation, that 
would be remedied ; I am aware of the difficulty in the district of Ballina; but 
I believe there are extremely profitable im provemeuts to be made there, if the 
proprietors were protected in making those improvements from liability to pay 
the rates of their neighbours. 

2472. When you speak of rendering the landlord of a particular property 
responsible for the employment of the labour upon it, do you speak of the head 
landlord ? 

I speak of the proprietor who is beneficially interested in the improvements, 
tliat is, the immediate landlord ; there may be three or four landlords, but none 
of the superior landlords might have any interest in the improvements upon the 
property ; the person who is responsible is the immediate landlord. 

2473. In 
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2473. In cases where the whole or a large portion of an estate had been out 
on long leases, and where the previous lessee had permitted squatting to take 
place to a considerable extent, would you render the landlord in such a case 
responsible for the employment of the labour, whether he had or had not pro- 
fitable employment for it ? 

I would, because it was within his power, or the power of those from whom he 
derived, to provide against it in the leases, and if he chose to make a loose 
bargain, or to neglect the supervision requisite to see the clauses of the leases 
complied with, he must bear the consequences. 

2474. What control could he have over the clauses of leases made, perhaps, 
many years before he was born ? 

The property came to him either by purchase or by inheritance ; if by in- 
heritance, there were some persons who had the right vested in them of seeing 
the clauses of the leases properly executed and carried out. 

2475. Those persons may have died a great many years ago ; would you make 
him responsible for their laches ? 

Unquestionably ; he holds his property by virtue of his relation to those 
persons ; he gets the advantages, and should bear the inconvenience of his 
inheritance. 

2476. Would not the consequence of compelling the landlord in such a case 
to employ an amount of labour which he did not require, be to keep wages at 
the lowest possible amount ? 

I think it will come to this, that the proprietor will make a strict calculation 
of the population requisite for the cultivation of his estate, and he would find, 
particularly if the present inducement to emigration goes on, that for the expense 
of one year*s or a year and a half’s maintenance in the Poor-house, he could 
permanently provide for the surplus labourers with great benefit to themselves ; 

I think the effect would be, that a wholesome and healthy emigration would take 
place ; and it is perfectly equitable to put upon the person who has inherited the 
land the cost of putting it into a healthy condition. 

2477. Are not there many landlords to whom, it would be very difficult to 
raise a sufficient sum of money to conduct emigration upon a large scale ; is it 
not to be supposed that many of them would prefer employing their labourers 
at mininumi wages upon their own estates to incurring the expense of 
emigration ? 

I assume that one of the wisest things that could be done would be to give 
the proprietor the right to charge the estate with the expense of emigration. I 
believe that there could not be a more beneficial charge upon it, either for his 
own interest or permanently with a view to profit. 

2478. Would not this provision, compelling the landlords to employ labour, 
tend to impede the free circulation of labour, and to prevent the labourer from 
•seeking employment where he could find it? 

I wish yonr Lordship was in Ireland for a little time, you would not ask me 
that question. 

2479. Under your proposed law of settlement, how would you provide for 
the removal of a pauper who became chargeable in the North of Ireland when 
his settlement was in the south r 

I would undertake all the costs that could by possibility grow out of any 
litigation, in order to accomplish the end of setting tlie proprietors and the 
labourers to work. 

2480. In the case of a great demand for labour in the North of Ireland, 
would you not, by your law of settlement, prevent the migration of labourers 
from the South of Ireland to obtain work in the North of Ireland? 

I always consider the present circumstances of Ireland as a crisis of a very 
short period of duration ; 1 think that a year, or two or three years, would 
probably put us in a very different situation, if only all of those who have an 
interest in the soil of Ireland were working with all their energy. 

2481. Do you mean as they are now located? 

By no means. 

(19.8.) gg 3 2482. Then 
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2482. Then woaild not the law of settlement, according to your plan, preven 
the dispersion of those people ? , . , , 

I think you will find very few districts in Ireland where they are not com- 
plainine' of a superabundance of labour ; 1 think that is an imaginary difficulty , 
it is a &fficulty that might tell if we were enacting a law that was to last lor 
10 , 20 or 50 years ; but I premise that everything that is done now, we must 
consider as of a temporary character. 

2483. Yon said in the early part of your examination that there are ample 
means of employing the labouring population of Ireland, if capital were laid out iii 
improvements, which might be laid out so as to yield a large return ; you have 
said since, that there are Electoral Divisions in which, from the nature of the soil, 
and from other circumstances, the population could not be bencncialiy employed 
upon the laud ; is not there an apparent discrepancy between those statemeuts ? 

The first observation which Imade had reference to a finite power of employ- 
ing labourers; I think there is a power of employing the whole population of 
Ireland for six or seven years, if the proper measures are taken ; but if the labour 
is allowed to be consumed in merely keeping the people alive in the circumstances 
in which they are at present, we shall be in a much more difficult position alter 
five or six years than at present. 

2484. As there are some districts in which labour may be beneficially employed 
60 as to afford a letuin for a large outlay, and otlier districts in winch, owing to 
the state of the soil and other circumstances, capital cannot be beneficially 
expended, do you think it desirable to do anything which would tend to impede 
the removal of labour from the one class of districts to the other? 

I think it is very easy to guard the law of settlement by a peimission to the 
labourer to go to look for employment, without losing his settlement in the place 
from which he goes. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



JAMES MARTIN, Esquire, is called in, and furtlier examined as follows : 

. p 2485. THE last question that %vas put to you was this, “ Do you think that 
j. Diarti^ £.sq. aj.i.eavs of rates do foim any considerable impediment in the way of the 
sale of estates and the useful change of possession which you have described ?” 
to which you answered, “ Certainly ; that is a point upon which I should be 
very anxious to speak have you any further observations to make upon that 
subiect? 

Unquestionably it forms an impediment in the way of the sale of estates ; ^ 
no purchaser would wish to lay out money in the purchase of land which is 
threatened with an indefinite amount of yearly increasing rates. 

2486. Have any facts come to your knowledge from which you would infer, 
not only as matter of reasoning upon the case, but from matters of actual 
occurrence, that difficulties are thrown in the way of the transfer of landed 
property from these causes ? 

Yes ; there is a great estate in my own immediate neighbourhood ; I am a 
trustee of it, and the reason why we cannot find a purchaser for it is, that the 
parties in London here who are inclined to bid for it are deterred, from the 
rate being undefined, and a load of rating being thrown upon it, either in the 
way of present arrears or in the way of accumulation hereafter. 

2487. Have any cases come ^vithin jmur knowledge in which the offers made 
for the purchase of landed property in Ireland at a period not very remote, as 
compared with the possibility of selling that property under existing circum- 
stances, show distinctly the degree of depression to which that property has 
been subjected? 

I have no doubt whatever of this, that it has operated to prevent the sale of 
estates generally in my part of the world, and also to reduce very much their 
upset price, even in tiie first instance ; the upset price has been reduced in 
consequence of the natural feeling that was entertained by those who were 
employed to sell, that the estate would not, under such circumstances, be likely 
to produce the upset price which it did previously to the accumulation of 

those- 
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those arrears, and in consequence also of the likelihood of a further increase 
of them as we went on. 

2488. So that the difficulty arises, in your judgment, from a double cause ; 
first, the amount of arrears which is outstanding, and secondly, the undefined 
nature of the future charge ? 

Unquestionably. 

2489. Without that, do you think there would be a sufficient number of 
British purchasers to eff^ect’the transfers which are desirable? 

The general depression of the commercial world, of course, influences the 
purchase of estates as well as of every other commodity ; but I am quite sure 
that landed property would find as anxious , competition now as ever it did, 
except for those circumstances in the way of arrears of rating and other heavy 
charges that have accumulated on the land, which prevent that competition and 
that desire to possess it which, under ordinary circumstances, would exist. 



J. Jtlaiiin, Esq. 
8th hlarch 1.849, 



2490. What leads you to think that the desire for the acquisition of land 
would still exist ? 

Because I think that I am justified, by the whole history of this country, in 
saying, that the acquisition of land is the object of all exertion in trade ulti- 
mately; the accumulation of capital sufficient to lay it out upon the security 
of land seems to have been the stimulating motive to al] commercial industry 
in this country. 

2491. Amongst other reasons that can be traced for that is one, tlie greater 
certainty and stability of landed property ? 

Assuredly, that must have been the motive. 

2492. By an undefined liability to charge, with the addition of the chances 
to which a country like Ireland is now incident, is land divested of that attri- 
bute of stability which is the motive for its purchase ? 

It is, practically ; I think the stability and security that land affords is the 
same as it ever was ; but the liability to a reduction of its value is so great, 
and, from that very liability being entirely undefined, it is apt to be magnified 
by the imagination so, that people are unwilling to embark their capital in the 
purchase of land in the way that they used to do. 

2493. In that respect, do you think that a maximum rate would be of service 
to the country ? 

I think that we cannot get on without some declaration of a maximum. 



2494. And that it is the main thing required ? 

Yes ; I had practically adopted it myself in tlie management of my own 
property, before any declaration was made by the First Lord of the Treasury. 

2495. How r 

In consequence of the waste holdings, and the anxiety to get tenants to take 
possession of them; it is somewhat extraordinary that I hit upon the very 
maximum which the present proposition embodies ; I undertook myself to 
defray all ratings which exceeded os. in the pound, as an inducement to the 
tenants, along wth bearing half of the 5 s. 

2496. Have you disposed of any land in consequence? 

I have ; but I have not had time sufficient to give it a fair trial ; but I pro- 
posed it in two or three cases, and with success. 

2497. The Committee are to understand from wliat yoxx have said, that the 
great impediment to the sale of landed property is the uncertainty attending 
those rates ? 

Certainly, it is one of the great causes. 

2498. Do you draw any distinction between the case of the accumulation of 
arrears standing against a property and the prospective probability of increased 
rates ? 

I do ; I draw some distinction between them ; hut I unite them both, when 
I come to consider the causes which operate against a purchaser desiring to lay 
out his money upon such land. 

(19.8.) G G 4 2499. Will 
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2499. Will you be good enough to explain how it is, that you think that that 
mixed accumulated demand for arrears outstanding against an estate, and for 
future rates, operates to deter a purchaser from becomiug the owner of that estate ? 

Tt operates in this way, that it prevents his obtaining tenants to cultivate 
it, because those tenants, the moment they occupy, are directly liable for the 
arrear of rates, and must pay it. 

2500. Supposing that this burden upon the estate formed a deduction from 
the price which the purchaser was to pay for that estate, could there be any 
difficulty on his part arising out of the consideration of that arrear? 

Of course, if that charge like any other charge is made the subject of private 
bargain between the buyer and the seller, it takes it out of the case which I am 
putting ; but speaking generally, I am quite clear that a heavy arrear or a sum 
of money of any kind for which the occupier entering into possession will be at 
once liable, acts as a bar to letting the land, and would naturally act as a bar to 
the purchase of the land that is so circumstanced. 



2501. But any arrangement which had the effect of relieving the purchaser 
from that amount of arrears, by deducting it from the price which he was to 
pay for the property, would of course remove any impediment ou that account 
to his making the purchase ? 

It might be difficult to induce purchasers to take that view of it ; at all events, 
if you could get over that difficulty by special agreement with the purchaser, 
difficulty wiW still remain, and that is the great one, the continued 
liability to an undefined and graduallv increasing rate. 



2502. Does not the accumulation of rates in a Union affect the purchase 
value of the property also in this respect, that if arrears of rates have been 
allowed to accumulate, it is evident that future airears may possibly ao-ain 
accrue ; and therefore, the purchaser of the jiroperty can never be quite certein 
trom a mere valuation of the pauperism of the Union, what proportion of the 
rate will ultimately really fall upon the property which he is about to buy - 
lhat IS unquestionable. ^ 

2d03. Therefore, the mere fact that there is an accumulation of arrears of rate 
m a Union will of itself deter a purchaser, over and above the mere amount of 
tte accumulation which may at that moment be chargeable against the property 
ottered to Inra for sale ? ° ° r r j 

Surely, because what has occurred once is likely to happen again. 



by the rate throws an unjust proportion upon the 
prmerty witli which he is connected ? J r t- t- 

There is no doubt of that. 



2605. The maximum would aflect that, would it not? 

Securitas of it, that the defined liability gives 

iSty * occupier, as to the amount of their 

2506. How long since is it that you have established the maximum of which 
you spoke just now m your owm case ? 

driven^o°h“iW operation, but it was only when I was 

mSs of Tt i! thought of It ; it was in the course of last winter, in the 
TfolW?L°t ^ commenced it, with the intention 

the^clmmfttee“„f ^1^ n*'" ‘'“'f made by the First Lord of the Treasury to 
the Committee of the House of Commons at once, of course, arrested my pro- 

mysdf conclusions upon it at which I had drae 

tb f tegards the area of taxation ; do you think 

riiat the present tlectoral Divisions ought to be reduced, and if so, how far 
would you carry such a reduction, generally speaking ? 

I. am m favour of a reduction of the area of taxation to a certain amount • 
but I consider that it would be extremely necessary to guard ourselves iu arrW.nw 
at a just conclusion upon the amount of it ; if we reduce it too loTit wffl bl 

rem'td h .of 0“”iog ‘0 a most stringent W of settle- 

ment, and the effect of such a thing will be to chain the labourer down to a 
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■certain locality, and to continue tlie over-crowding all the miseries -which have J. Marlin, Es,. 

attended it in our country, and ultimately to reduce the labourer to a condition 

of villenage or serfdom, somewhat analogous to what I understand prevails in 

Russia. — — 

2508. Do you think it would be wise to make tlie Electoral Divisions co- 
terminous with the estates ? 

Certainly not ; I am quite opposed to that ; we have no right to throw such 
immense administrative difficulties upon the Government, and upon those who 
cany out the Poor Law, as that would throw upon them. In fact, I think that 
the difficulties that would be presented would be insurmountable ; and even if 
they were overcome, and the property principle was established, it would end, 
as I said before, in so stringent a law of settlement as would lead to the total 
ruin of our labouring population ; it would destroy the market of labour totally 
for them, and bind them for ever to a sort of condition of serfdom, and keep 
them in one place, and thus perpetuate all the evils which in fact exist in our 
country at present. 

2509. Have you seen the Report of the Boundary Commissioners, and the 
Map of the Electoral Divisions which they propose ? 

I have not seen the Map ; I have seen the Report. 

2510. What do you consider the principal difficulties of which you spoke just 
now, with respect to confining the area of taxation to separate properties? 

There must be a consideration of the state of property in Ireland ; for instance, 
even in the case of large properties, a great deal of some property may be 
scattered about, separated into different Electoral Divisions, and thus requiring 
a separate superintendence for each isolated part ; and there might be such 
a small division as does prevail, so small a holding of property as to render 
it quite unfit and improper to include so small an area within one limit of 
taxation. 

2511. Supposing the proposition of the last witness were adopted, that the small- 
est area should be co-terminous with a townland, that there should be no property 
made a rateable area of less extent than a townland ; do you think that that 
would remove the objection yon have just stated with respect to the subdivision 
of property ? 

I do not think it would ; because it could neither increase nor diminish the size 
of a man’s property in the Union. 

2512. It would prevent the reduction of the rateable area below the area of a 
townland ? 

Then that is, in point of fact, constituting a townland division. 

2513. Have you not known instances in which a townland is not more than 20 
or 30 acres, or even much less 1 

Yes. 

2514. Would not it be almost absurd as a test? 

I tliink it would be absurd to apply such a test; we took the trouble to cal- 
culate this question, and we found the average area of townlands in Ireland was- 
only 300 acres. 

2515. You have stated that you conceivethat the main objection to confining* 
the area of taxation to separate properties would be the subdivided state of pro- 
perties in Ireland ? 

That is one of the objections to it. 

2516. Then you would not agree with the last witness in thinking that that 
was a difficulty easily surmountable? 

Certainlj' not ; another reason is, that if we are to carry out the Poor Law, by 
g’iving to each Electoral Division a representative at the Board of Guardians, 
under such circumstances the Board would be multiplied to such a size as to be 
altogether unwieldy. 

2517. Do you think it would be just or expedient to have a rateable division, 
separate from, the Electoral Division, as regards the representation ? 

I think it would be unjust ; I am an advocate for the original Poor Law, 

(19.8.) HH as 
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as it was established at first, and that was established on the principle of repre- 
sentation. 

2518. You have stated that you have seen the recent Report of the Boundary 
Commissioners ; what is your opinion generally of the proposals embodied in that 
Report, with respect to the re-distribution of the existing Unions, and of the 
addition of 50 new Unions ; have you sufficiently considered that to be able to 
giv'e an opinion upon it ? 

I should not like to give an opinion as to the Unions, without consi- 
dering it more fully ; my attention has not been turned to that ; my attention 
has been turned to the subdivision of the present Electoral Divisions. I know 
where they are unwieldy ; in fact, in my own case, in my own district, and other 
districts, they are of an uuwieldly size, altogether unreasonable in their dimen- 
sions. I am for such a distribution of them as to bring them within the bounds 
of inspection by those parties interested in the working of the law in their own 
districts. 

2519. Are there any particular principles upon which you would conduct 
such reduction of size, or do you think they should be executed according to 
the particular circumstances of each case? 

I think that, perhaps, the practical result of considering each individual case 
would be more satisfactory than to go and parcel the country out in areas 
of exactly the same size, and reduce them in that way to a smaller dimension 
than they cover at present. 

2520. Some reference should be had, in your opinion, to their populousness 
and to the fertility of the soil ? 

Doubtless ; also to the habits of the people ; for instance, I would be inclined 
as much as possible to put seafaring people together upon the coast into one 
Electoral Division, that is, where seafaring people and purely agricultural 
population have been heretofore mixed together, where the Electoral Division 
under such circumstances was of a very large size I would sever it, and I would 
place the sea-board in one Electoral Division and the inland country in the 
other, because their ‘ habits and pursuits are totally different, and their means of 
life are drawn from different sources, and consequently the managers of each 
Electoral Division would have to use a separate mode for both, and if they are 
both together, there is a constant conflict between the interests that are 
represented in the Electoral Division itself. 

2521. Would not this inconvenience arise from it, tliat particular circum- 
stances might affect the whole of an Electoral Division, while the neighbouriuo- 
Division was left in prosperity ; for instance, in case of a fishery, an acciden” 
might plunge the whole of a seafaring Electoral Division into great distress, 
while the adjoining agricultural Division was in comparative prosperity, and 
you would tlierefore have at particular times an extraordinary preLure upon 
one Electoral Division, although the rest of the Union would be in a flourish- 
ing state ? 

Unquestionably that would be the case; but let us look at the thing as it 
exists : in the Electoral Division that I live in, we have exactly the population 
I have described ; that Electoral Division consists of 67,000 statute acres, and 
it is 27 miles in extent from one end to the other ; the next Electoral Division 
to me consists of 97,000 acres- 

2522. What is the population ? 

The population is about 11,000 in each case; the other Electoral Division, 
the whole three forming the western half of the Galway Union, contains 36,000 
acres or thereabouts. 

2523. AVhat are the names of the Electoral Divisions ? 

The Divisions are Moycullen, Killanin and Kilcummin. 

2524. What have been the practical inconveniences of the larve size of voiir 
own Electoral Division? 

The thing was so apparent from the commencement that I made the most 
.strenuous efforts to have a subdivision under the old law, which the Com- 
missioners had power to give me; but I failed,— with the admission, however, 
that I had made out an irresistible case. The case I made out was this, that 

we 
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we were severed by a mountain-range, over which there was no road through 
the Electoral Division, and that I should be obliged as a Guardian, if I took 
part in any of the proceedings connected with the sea-board, part of my 
Electoral Division, to travel perhaps in the winter not less than about 
50 statute, miles to go there, and come home again. The consequence was, that all 
supervision, as regarded the other end of the Electoral Division, was impossible ; 
w'e knew nothing of what was going on on the other side ; and how did it end ? 
"We paid our rates ; our consecutive rates were all paid up at my end of the 
Division, but there has not been of the rates ever paid at the other end, 
except by the gentry, till now ; now they are going to collect five years of 
arrears of rate; they are trying with an armed force to accomplish it. 



J. Mai-tin, Esq. 
8th March 1849. 



2525. Will they be able to collect those five years’ arrears of rate ? 

I really am not so well acquainted with that country as to be able to say, 
but as mere matter of opinion, I do not think they ever will ; I think it is 
totally lost. 



2526. Do you know how much in the pound it amounts to? 
I cannot tell w’hat it all amounts to. 



2527. In fact, your side was much more heavily taxed, in consequence of the 
non-payment of the other side of your ow Electoral Division ? 

I presume it was ; 1 never suspected that such a state of things existed : to 
show how the enormous size of those Electoral Divisions operated practically, 

I will just mention, that though residing there, I never knew the fact. 

2528. And you were a Guardian? 

I M'as a Guardian, and I never knew the fact that the other end of my 
Electoral Division owed five years’ arrears of rate till I heard it from the 
Government Collector sent down the other day, 

2529. Were you an elected Guardian of the Division ? 

At first I was. 

2530. Did the other side who paid no rates join in electing you? 

It did not practically come to that, because when 1 was named, every body 
acquiesced. 

2531. Have you reason to know whether there were any paupers charged 
upon the Union or upon the Division from that part of the country which paid 
no rates ? 

The state of the case is exactly this : the population amounted to 11,000 on 
the census of 1841 ; of that 11,000 there were 2,500 on my side of the 
mountains, and there were 8,500 on the other side. Scarcely anybody from our 
end of the Electoral Division was relieved at all till tlie distress became 
extreme ; whereas there was an enormous multitude throrra upon the rates on 
the other side. 

2532. Do you mean that that large number was thrown upon the poor-rate, 
or upon the relief-works which had been antecedent? 

Thrown upon both; both upon the Workhouse and upon the out-door relief 
under the relief-works. 

2533. Therefore, practically speaking, a large portion of the Electoral Division 
never contributed at all; yet the non-contributing portion was that which was 
the receiving portion, absorbing a great amount of rate ? 

The other side certainly absorbed four-fiftlis of the whole of our expenditure, 
and never paid anything. 

2534. Was the Workhouse in your division ? 

No, it was in Galway ; 10 Irish miles from me, 13 British. 

2535. Was the Workhouse nearer to y^our side, or to the non-paying side? 

It was nearer to that side ; very little difference; a mile difference. 

2536. How many Relieving Officers were there belonging to the Division ? 

I can give no information about the management of the Electoral Division; 
1 know nothing of what ivas done in it ; I could not acquire any knowledge of it 
from my inability to get at it ; and, therefore, anything I could tell your Lord- 
ships would be only hearsay upon the subject, To show practically what a total 
and distinct separation existed between us, both in habits and in position, and 
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everything else, I •will just mention this fact, with respect to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church: our Electoral Division constitutes one parish, under the old patents, 
from the sea to the late ; the Roman Catholic Clmrch, finding it impossible to 
work this parish "with one clergyman, have divided that parish, which constitutes 
one Electoral Division, into two, and have not only done that, but have put 
them into separate dioceses ; one is in the diocese of Gralway, the other is in the 
archdiocese of Tiiam. 

2537. Are you of opinion that to confine the area of taxation to property 
would have a tendency rather to fix the evils which at present subsist than to 
give a remedy for their removal ? 

It is my opinion, and altliough in saying this I speak against my own interest, 
although it might serve me, and men situated like me, to be released from 
responsibility beyond onr own estates, yet, as I am on my oath, and obliged to 
.give my opinion upon that oath, I must give it honestly against such an arrange- 
ment, because 1 think it would be attended with very bad cousequences to the 
whole kingdom. 

2538. With a view to encourage the employment of labour, do you consider 
that the adoption of the principle of a maximum is of more importance than con- 
fining the area of taxation to property ? 

I think, certainly, the adoption of a maximum is of more importance, because 
I am certain there would be no effort made to restore agriculture or any other 
interest in our country till the amount of liability could be ascertained ; I think 
I ought to mention a circumstance with respect to it that will bear me out: 
when I sjioke to my tenant farmers upon this subject of a maximum of rating, 
I proposed to them the idea of their obtaining a rebate of the rate, provided they 
gave employment to the able-bodied that otherwise would be chargeable, and 
tiiey one and all declared that they would not consider 10 in the pound too 
severe a mte if thej’- were allowed to employ it in labour upon their farms. 

2 . 539 . What do you mean by being “ allowed to employ it? ” 

For instance, that when the amount of able-bodied pauperism in an Electoral 
Division was accurately ascertained, either by a local Committee, or by some 
other means, that would be approved of, a rate might be struck as if it was 
intended to support them upon the out-door relief. Then having struck that rate, 
I would give the power of redeeming that rate within the Electoral Division by 
employing such able-bodied pauperism in work upon the land ; for instance, I 
would assign to a man that is valued at 50 1. so many men, and to another that 
is valued at so many pounds, so many ; it is no doubt a labour-rate system, and 
is liable to all the objections that that is open to ; but still there is hardly a plan 
you can suggest that is not liable to objection in Ireland; and after all the 
objections that can apply to it, I think it is liable to less than any other idan I 
have heard propounded. 

2540. Would it be possible, in your judgment, that the application of such a 
principle should be guarded against fraud and collusion between landlord and 
tenant ? 

I think SO ; I would do it by the employment of a local Committee in each 
Electoral Division, aided and assisted by a paid Inspector of every Union. I 
would first select all the .able-bodied who are entitled to relief through the 
instrumentality of that Committee, giving the power to the Inspector either to 
increase it upon cause shown, or to decrease it upon cause shown ; and when 
that list w’as made out, I would strike the rate for its support, as if that able-bodied 
pauperism was to be supported out of the house by out-door relief; and I would 
give the power to the farmers and proprietors to employ that able-bodied pau- 
perism to the extent of their own personal rating. 

2541. When those pauper labourers were aware that by law they were com- 
pelled to be employed, vrould you have any confidence in the value of the labour 
which they would give ? 

I have thought of that, and I am quite sure that there would be an attempt 
made m the first instance not to give a fair day’s labour for a fair day’s wages; 
but I would accompany that by an enactment giving the power to the Inspector to 
stoike any such man off tlie relief altogether, and if he would not work, I would 
allovr him to perish. 

2542. Who 
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2542. Who is to be the judge ? 

The paid Inspector. 

2543. Do not you conceive that to maintain steadily the distinction between 
relief and wages for labour is essential to the well-being of any country ? 

I am sure of that; ■ ' 



J, Martin, Esq, 
8lh March 1849. 



2544. Is it not the tendency, if not the effect, of the system which you recom- 
mend to confound the two ? 

It is liable to that objection unquestionably ; I do not wish to dogmatize 
about any suggestion ; it is merely what has occurred to me as being a thing 
that would be suitable in my individual case and district ; I am well aware of 
the great and serious objections that there are to it ; but I think that upon a fair 
review of all the plans and all tlie suggestions, it presents fewer than any 
other. 

2545. In your former evidence 3 ’’ou stated your general objection to out-door 
relief, except in a time of peculiar exigency; would you not, as a logical conse- 
quence of that, limit the recommendation which you have given now to a similar 
■case of extreme exigency ? 

Of course I should. 

2546. What is the size of your Union ? 

Our Union is about, I believe, 250,000 acres. 

2547. What is the extreme distance from the extreme habitable point of it to 
the Union Workhouse ? 

I suppose about 40 statute miles. 

2548. At the distance of 40 miles, when there is considerable existing distress, 
is the Workhouse an efficient test in relation to the destitution of those who 
reside at such a distance ? 

If the people undertake going such a great length of way, of course it increases 
'the lest. 

2549. Practically, have not persons from those great distances to go and come 
repeatedly, or more than once ? 

Iknowthatpractically itworks in this way, that parties have, upon their trans- 
mission to the Workhouse from such great distances, sunk under the fatigue, and 
died on the road-side. 



2550. Then in the case of Unions of that great size, both with a view to the 
efficient relief of destitution, and with a view to tlie more efficient application of 
the Workhouse test, is not it necessary that the Union should be divided, and 
additional Workhouse accommodation provided ? 

if it presents facilities for rating purposes, of course it is ; but it must be 
borne in mind that there must be a certain degree of income to be obtained in 
every new Union, otherwise the Union will not have the means of going on, and 
will be always in debt. 

2551. It being suggested in the Report of the Boundary Commissioners, that 

a number of the Western Unions should be divided and new Workhouses pro- 
vided, do you think that that plan will be practicable if the funds for building 
those new Workhouses as well as providing for the establishment charo-es have 
to be furnished from the Unions themselves? ° 

I think the Unions themselves are quite incapable of furnishing such funds 
now. 

^ 2552. Are you able to say whether any possible benefit could arise from 
dividing the Unions without adding to the new Unions that were created by 
such division, Union Workhouses? 

I think myself, being an opponent of out-door relief, I must always look to 
the Workhouse for a test as the means of ascertaining the amount of destitution 
of the party applying, and guarding mj'self against imposition; consequently, 
I consider that we cannot go on without having a Union Workhouse in any new 
Union that is formed. 

2553. But the question which is put to you now is, do you conceive that 
there would be any possible advantage connected with dividing a large Union 
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into two portions, with two separate Boards of Guardians, but only one Work- 
house, situated in one of those new Unions? 

I think myself that the division of Unions is open to great objections, without 
conferring real benefits ; but I think the division of Electoral Divisions is an 
important and necessary ingredient in any new legislation upon the subject. 

2554. Would you give to each Electoral Division the separate manao-ement 
of all its funds? 

Certainly not; I would reduce each Electoral Division to a size sufficient to 
ensure the efficient inspection and control of all that went on in it, to enable all 
the rate-payers to see what was done in it, and to see their liability at a glance. 

2555. Would you apprehend any great impediment to the business by the 
additional number of Guardians that would be thereby created? 

No, I should not; there would be no necessity in the case of the division of 
Electoral Divisions to do it, because if an Electoral Division returns two or three, 
as is now the case, in proportion to its size, you can attach one of those to one, and 
two to another, or vice ve7'sd. 

2556. Would the dimimshing of the size of Electoral Divisions, unless you 
gave to each Electoral Division of such smaller area in the Union the management 
of its separate funds, in any degree diminish the difficulty arising out of those 
large Unions from tlie distance which applicants for relief may have to go ? 

It would in no degree alter that, as far as the Workhouse is concerned. 

2557. Would it, as far as the place of meeting of the Board of Guardians is 
concerned ? 

Yes, it would give all those interested in it an opportunity of meeting within 
their own Electoral Division ; whereas, under present circumstances, when one- 
half of the district is so far distant that they cannot reach it, of course they can- 
not meet. 

2558. It would not give you any increased facility in the general meetine: of 

the Board of Guardians ? o b 

No. 

2559. You were_ understood to say that one of the gi’eat evils of those large 
Unions was the distance that applicants had to come to obtain relief, and that 
you had known cases in which applicants have perished on the way from 
exhaustion; now how would that evil be obviated by reducing the limits of the 
Electoral Divisions, unless you gave to those Electoral Divisions, or to some 
snmller area than the Union, the power of administering their sepai-ate funds ? 

That is not easy to answer ; what we have done already has accomplished it 
because, under the sanction of the Commissioners, we have erected auxiliary 
houses of a small description, and upon a very inexpensive plan, and in that 
way we are enabled to apply the Workhouse test. 

2560. If the pressure became less, the Relieving Officer would be enabled to 
^sist parties m extreme destitution on tlieir way to the Poor-house, when it was 
known that in the Poor-house there was room for them ? 

A Relieving Officer has a discretion left to him, because under the Extension 
Act he was allowed even to advance money to such parties. 

2561. In what degree would that difficulty be obviated, by merely reducing 
the size of the Electoral Divisions ? 

I never ca.lculated upon any result of that nature ; my object in reducing the 
Electoral Divisions was to bring them within such a reasonable limit as to 
enable myself and others interested in working them to see what was going on, 
and to give us a reasonable inducement for exertion, in the hope of being able 
to reduce the taxation upon us. ^ ® 

iuspMtion'?’ principle of representation, and to apply the benefits of 

Yes. 



2563. Have you any suggestion to make for obviating the evil von have 
mentioned arising out of the distance of the central part of the Union from the 
remote parts of It 

I have 
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I have no suggestion further than the erection of those subordinate Work- 
houses, without creating additional Unions. 

2564. Do you conceive that the erection of auxiliary Workhouses could be 
accomplished without any considerable outlay upon the part of the Electoral 
Divisions ? 

That 1 am quite sure of ; we are in the act, at this moment, of erecting one 
close to me. 

2565. A short time ago, you said that the main obstacle in the way of the 
establishment of new Workhouses was the want of income ; you do not think 
that the want of income would constitute an obstacle to providing auxiliary 
Workhouses which might answer all the purposes for which a Workliouse is 
wanted t 

Certainly not ; because they can be caiTied on at a quarter of the expense. 

2566. To what circumstances do you attribute the efficiency of the Workhouse 
test ; do not order and discipline, classification and regularity, and even clean- 
liness, operate as some of the most important elements of the Workhouse system ? 

They did previous to the famine, but since the famine has come upon us, 
since the destitution has become so great, the Workhouse test is no test at all, 
for ever}'body appears anxious to get into it. 

2567. You have stated that you are an advocate for in-door relief, and you 
are an advocate for the Workhouse test? 

Under ordinary circumstances. 

2568. Assuming those ordinary circumstances to recur, do you not consider 
that the order and regularity and discipline of the Workhouse form one of the 
most important elements of its efficiency as a test of destitution, especially in 
Ireland ? 

Doubtless it does; the discipline within the house, of course, is a very 
stringent test. 

2.569. Have you any great confidence in being able to maintain order, disci- 
pline, classification and regularity in auxiliary Workhouses, more especially if 
they are hired for the purpose, uot built with a view to Workhouse accom- 
modation ? 

At present, as they are built, there can be but very imperfect discipline main- 
tained in those over-crowded Workhouses ; it is not in the power of anybody 
of men to maintain perfect discipline in a house that is built to hold 1 , 000 , and 
that is crammed with 2,000 persons. 

2570. You were understood to say, that in ordinary circumstances the Work- 
house was sufficient for a Union before the femine came ? 

Certainly. 

2571. Therefore, you mean that those auxiliary Workhouses should be only a 
temporary reserve ? 

I cousider them as a plan adopted to meet an exceptional case. 

2572. Even supposing an ordinary time, and the application of the Work- 
house test by establishing a Workhouse for the relief of actual destitution, can 
you rely upon it if it is at a distance of 40 miles from some parts of the Union, 
as you have described ? 

With proper Relieiong Officers I am certain you could, because they would 
have funds sufficient to transport the parties. ^ 

2573. Provided that an order W8^ already given for his admission to the 
Workhouse, then the Relieving Officer could transport him there? 

Certainly. 

2574. But supposing the applicant at a distant part of one of those Unions 
has to seek relief, and to travel 40 miles to the place of meeting of the Board of 
Guardians to ask for relief, and then finds the house full ? 

Of course such a case as that would he very unfortunate ; but, practically, we 
never were full ; we always had house-room to the extent of three or four 
hundred in a house capable of holding 1,200. 

(19.8.) hh 4 2575. In 
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2575. In tliose auxiliary Workhouses, do you find any difficulty in finding 
proper persons to superintend them ? 

There is difficulty in Ireland in obtaining the great number of proper persons 
required to administer trustworthy departments. 

2576. The more you multiply those houses the more that difficulty will 
be felt 1 

The more we multiply them, so will be the difficulty increased of obtaining 
proper persons for them, but it is not impossible. 

2577. Have you succeeded in obtaining tolerably efficient persons ? 

I am not a Vice-Guardian, but I understand that a very excellent system of 
discipline, as consistent as far as can be with the plan laid down by the Com- 
missioners, is maintained in ail our houses. 

2578. Do you consider that what is commonly called the quarter-acre clause 
of the Poor Law has been practically attended to in the administration of relief 
in Ireland r 

In my district it has been altogether, I think, I may say, overlooked and got 
rid of. 

2579. In point of fact, sufficient inquiry, whether the recipient of poor relief 
is or is not in the legal possession of land, is not made before relief is admi- 
nistered to him ? 

Certainly not ; they take his own assertion upon the subject, or they take 
the opinion of the Relieving Officer, which is, perhaps, very often dictated by. 
favouritism ; they nevei’, in any case, apply to the landlord to ascertain whether 
tlie assertion of the party claiming relief is time ; I have scarcely ever known 
them to. do that. The Commissioners are fortified by the opinion of a very 
eminent counsel in Dublin, Mr. Henn. 

2580. Will you state what the practice was before that opinion was given,, 
and afterwards ? 

The lOtli section of the Extension Act contains what is called the quarter- 
acre clause, and after it passed, great difficulties occurred in this way : a man 
abandoned his holding, or said he abandoned it ; that is to say, he did not crop 
it, but he remained in the house, and then he claimed out-door relief as having 
ceased to occupy ; the landlord resisted that by stating that the occupancy was 
not determined ; that he was still the bona, fide occupier ; and that was supported 
by the common law of the land, and the known practice aud usage in our courts 
of' law, iu maintaining that one of two parties to a contract have not the power 
to determine that contract upon their mere will and pleasure at an instant’s 
notice. The question came to be, whether he had surrendered or not ; my 
opinion is that the party must be deemed in occupation till be has surrendered, 
because the common law of the land and the known usage of our courts of law 
have so declared. 

2581 . In point of fact, unless his surrender was in every point legal, supposing 
the landlord to accept it practically and to crop that land, the tenant, although 
he had received relief throughout the winter, the spring and the summer, could 
come in the autumn and claim, cut and carry away the crops ? 

No doubt, and that has been done. 

2582. And he could bring an action against his landlord as a trespasser if' 
auy impediment was offered to him ? 

No doubt he could do that. 

2583. You are understood to state that a considerable portion of the land in 
the Union with which you are acquainted is pi'actically abandoned by the 
tenants ; is not the state of the law to which you have just referred, with refer- 
ence to the quarter-acre clause, of great consequence to the landlord? 

It is of great importance, not only to the landlord, bnt to the whole community j 
for this reason, that the tenant remains in the house, he gets relief, and he takes 
no means to crop the ground at all ; it remains waste, and arrears of rates accu- 
mulate upon it, both county and poor rates, and the produce of the earth is 
lost for the whole year; and the landlords rent is lost, his income is lost, and 

all 
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all the benefits that might be derived to the community from the cultivation of 
a large breadth oi laud of that nature are all gone. 

2584. If in the course of that year the landlord has not tahen the le^al steps 
to eject him, the same consequences may arise in the following year ? 

No doubt, and certainly -will. ® ^ 



2583. And if to that course of ejectment the tenant offers any opposition, it 

■will cost the landlord, for each holding, upwards of two guineas? 

It will in one way, and 18 1. in another way, and the tenant will have six 
months to redeem after the landlord gets his ejectment. 

25Se. During the whole of that time, if the landlord puts a spade into the 
ground, he is liable to be proceeded against for a trespass? 

He is a trespasser in point of law, and he may be bound for the arrears of 
rates and taxes due upon the land. 



2587. Supposing the state of the law to be, that the tenant cannot surrender 
19i acres of land, still keeping his house and a quarter of an acre, but that by 
retaining a quarter of an acre he is held in law to be in the occupatioh of the 
whole, can he then receive any relief? 

TJie Commissioners of the Poor Law have decided that he can. 



2.j 88. Supposing the law of the land to be tliat he continues in the occupa- 
tion of the whole, what advantage does he obtain by that pretended surrender’ 

1 will state the advanto that he obtains by it; he looks at the chances of 
things getting better; he has a lease, perhaps, of that tenement, and he looks at 
the chance of the improvement of it ; he has a certainty of his house, and he 
jf 111 Jus house and receiving out-door relief to going into the 

WorWiouse; therefore, he has the positive advantage of retaining his house, 
and the possibility of recovering his land again. 

25S9. May he not also sell the good-will of the land, either to another tenant 
or to various other sub-tenants, and let them in upon the land, unless he is bound 
by some sub-letting clause ? 

In point of fact, i he will do it, whether he is bonnd or not; practically 
^raking, a lease binds the landlord in Ireland, but does not bind the tenant 



possession of the house, it is difficult to 

nnd othei tenants to take to the land ? 

It is very difficult ; they do not like to interfere. 

2591. But squatters will come in frequently, will not they ? 

I here are frequent instances of travelling beggars going into houses and 
larm-bmldmgs which have been abandoned, ^ ® ^ 

2a92. Supposing the land to be tbus subdivided by the pauper, the landlord’s 
onlj remedy, even if there is a clause against subletting in the lease, is by an 
action against the pauper? ° , uy au. 

It is. 



2593. You have said that the tenant has a power of redeeming fof six 
months; does not that power of redemption, after the landlord has S)me into 
possession, interfere with the landlord’s improvements of the land = 

It does until the period expires. 

2594. So that six months after the landlord is in possession, durino- which he 

can scarcely venture to commence his .improvements ? “ 

If he does so, and puts a crop info the ground, the man may redeem and 
sheai the crop, and I have known cases in which that has been done. 

2593. You have stated that the Union in which yon reside is under Yice- 
Guardians, and you said that since tile appointment of Vice-Gnardians von had 

cSSnfy n»r ^ management of the affairs of the Vnion!’ ^ 



(19. 8.) 
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2596. Is tkat the case, not only with yonrself, but with all the other ex offkio 
elected Guardians of your Union ? 

Of course ; we may g-o and be present, I believe, although I fancy we have no 
absolute right, because our commission is as it were dissolved ; but, practically 
speaking, the Vice-Guardians managed the whole of the funds, and every matter 
and thing connected with the Union, without the slightest reference to the 
former body of Guardians at all. 

2597. You may ask them as a favour for information respecting the finances 
of the Union, and tlie number of persons who have in and out-door relief in the 
Union, and that is all ? 

We may ask it as a favour, and in all probability they would concede, and 
give us any information we might require as individuals ; but we have no 
authority at the Board, either to inspect or control their movements. 

2598. Though in point of fact you are the rate-payers, you have no legal 
right to any knowledge respecting the financial affairs of the Union? 

Further than inspection of the rate-book, to ascertain how much rate we are 
liable to oui’selves individually. 

2599. But not with respect to the application of that rate ? 

I do not think we have a legal right to see the expenditure ; but I cannot say 
positively. ^ 

2600. So that in those cases where the original Boards have been superseded 
by Vice-Guardians, all control, and it may be almost said, all knowledge of the 
expenditure may be withheld from the rate-pavers by the authority of the 
Vice-Guardiaus ? 

Referring- to my last answer, I must come to that conclusion ; but I should 
wish to guard myself against stating positively that the right to inspect the 
accounts does not exist ^ my belief is that it does not, but the reverse of that 
may be the fact. 

2601. But, practically, j^ou have little or no knowledge of the concerns of 
the Union ? 

I think, not, further than the general statement which we have at the end of 
each half year ; we know the amount of the funds collected, and we know the 
amount of expenditure, and how it was expended; that is all published ; but in 
the intermediate time I do not apprehend that we have the power to inspect the 
books of tile Vice-Guardians as a matter of right. 

2602. Then, after the expenditure is over, you are furnished with an account 
ot the mode in which tlie money has been expended, but during the course of 
the expenditure you have no means of controlling- it whatever? 

I am sure we have no control over it. 



2603. Nor have any of tlie rate-payers ? 
No. 



X.604, When you -were examined before, you stated that there were a few 
circumstauces winch you could mention respecting the state of destitution of the 
Unions with winch you are acquainted ; will you have the o-oodness to 
mention them? ® 

I- stated that I could mentioa one or two striking facts as to the amount of 
taxation which the whole country bore: I mean to submit just this, that we have 
paid m Ireland during the last year an infinitely larger sum upon the valuation 
of our land than was paid in England for the pooris rate. I find by the Returns 
which 1 have inspected this day, that the valuation for Poor Law purposes in 
England is 67,000,000 1., and that the valuation of Ireland to the poor-rate is 
13,000 000 1. I find that in England there was the sum of about 6 000 000 / 
expeuded last year upon the poor, and in Ireland in 17 months’ we’ have 
collected and expended (your Lordships will please to draw a distinction between 
expended and “collected ') the sum of 2.700,000 /., or in the proportion 
per annum of about 2,150,000 1. We have paid, consequently, in Ireland upon 
onr valuation, about one-sixth, or rather better ; England has paid one-eleventh 
or rather less; consequently we have paid very nearly double as much upon 
our valuation to the poor as they have paid in England. 

2605. Are 
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2605. Are you aware that frequently, in England, the 
various other rates are included under the head of poor-rate 
no such thing exists ? ’ 

I was not aware of that fact. 



county rates and 
whereas in Ireland 



J. Marlh, Eiq. 
8tli March 1 849. 



2606. Consequently, if you add to the poor-rate collected in Ireland that 
which has been collected for county-rates, and other assessments, it increases 
considerably the proportion ? 

Of course it does. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

_ Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, 
One o’clock. 



(19.8.) 



ii2 
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Die Veneris, 9 ° Martii 1849 . 



The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. 



EDWARD GULSON, Esquire, is called in, and furtlier examined as follows : 

2007. IN your evidence, on a former day, you said that there are certain 
districts in Ireland, in which, if the people are to be preserved from absolute 
•starvation, it is necessary that relief for the present should be provided from 
some other source than the rates ; is it your opinion that if this relief is adminis- 
tered with the requisite strictness, the necessity for such assistance will be more 
than temporary? 

I think that is beyond the power of any man to say. 

2608. Do you conceive that if the Workhouse test is employed as far as is 
pi’acticable, and if the out-door relief, which it may be unavoidable to afford, is 
given under very strict regulations, the able-bodied paupers will, or will not, 
in time, find the means of providing for themselves by their labour, either in 
these Unions or elsewhere? 

I think, for the most part, they would. 

2609. You think that if they were properly thrown upon their own resources, 
they would either there or elsewhere discover for themselves some means of 
existence ? 

I do, provided you applied, in every part of Ireland, the Workhouse test 
strictly, as regards their relief. 

2610. The application of the Workhouse test strictly is, you conceive, the 
foundation of any safe system of Poor Law management ? 

It is. I think a great mistake has been made in the present Irish Poor Law- 
in that respect. It appears to me that you have been legislating for a famine, 
and not for the more permanent condition of the country. I think you ought to 
confine all relief, as much as possible, to the Workhouse, but especially to restrict 
all relief to the able-bodied rigidly and positively to the Workhouse ; taking 
care to have the Workhouse well managed, and* to have the means of em- 
ploying the inmates upon the Workhouse premises ; the Workhouse to be within 
a moderate distance of every able-bodied man who may find it necessary to apply 
for relief. 

2611. That is tlie principle of the existing law? 

It is ; but there is a power of expansion in the present la-w, -which, I think, is 
a most mischievous power. I would not allow any expansion, as regards relief 
to the able-bodied. The application of the strict Workhouse test affords, in my 
opinion, the only possible mode of escape from the confiscation of a large portion 
of the landed property of Ireland. Tljat is my confident opinion, derived from 
a long experience in the Poor Law administration, both in Ireland and in 
England ; for although the present power of expansion possessed by the Commis- 
sioners may be small, great pressure may be and has been brought to bear upon, 
this power; and when the barrier is once broken down, the flood of pauperism 
will inevitably overwhelm the whole property of the locality in which out-door 
relief is obtainable. 

2612. Is not it the duty of the Poor Law Commissioners to resist that pres- 
sure, and never to allow out-door relief to the able-bodied, except as last 
resource to prevent absolute starvation ? 

(19.9.) ii3 That 



Evidence on the 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

E. Gulson^ Esq, 

gth March 1849. 
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rThat is the duty of the Commissioners, but I conceive that the know^ledge of 
the existence of the power of expansion tends veiy'largely to bring that power 
into exercise. • . ^ • 

2613. Looking- to the fact which you mentioned the other day, that ali-eady 
an English gentleman had taken a faKm in. the Ciifden Union, to the advan- 
tageous field which from its natural resom'ces Ireland presents for'tlie employ- 
ment of capital, and to the great rel.uctanc^e shown by Irish labourers' to acceptino- 
relief in the Workhouse, do you see any reason to dSubt tliat, if the extreuie 
distress now existing in these Unions is judiciously relieved upon the principle 
which you have now stated, the -necessity for aftsistance*Sv'ill he only temporary? • 
The necessity for assistance, under proper management, \vill» wear itself out in 
time, but it is impossible to shy in what time; I think that is beyond tlie power 
of any man to 'foresee. • • • * . . ~ 

'.2614. But hithe-rto experience, tends -to show that the able-bodied- will not 
long g-o on receiving relief in- the foim of admission to a well-regulated Work- 
house? ■ • - • 

Certainly; and that is my reason for saying that' yon ought to retrace your 
steps as regards the power .©f expansion which now exists. I think that 
power, though exercised wi,th the greatest care’, must necessarily increase • the 
demand for relief by- the able-bodied to a large extent, and. will certainly lessen 
that self-reliance which it is of such vital importance tosti-engthen. 

2615. How, in that case, would you provide for the absolutely destitute poor, ' 
wlien the "Workhouse was more than full ? 

Since ray last examination I have carefully considered the proposition brought 
ior-n-ard ; and, first, as regards the rate in aid of 3^. in th’e pound, which is pro- 
posed ; this part of the proposition appears to me to be ^ven more unjust than 
the proposed rate of 6d. in the pound -over the whole country. I have brought 
Mith me a paper, which I have sketched out for the purpose of cxplainiug my 
views— (producing a Diagram.) — This sketch represents two Unions, yiz., the 
one Red and the other Blue. Your Lordships are aware that the radius of the 
Unions is, on the average, about 10 miles; consequently each Union extends 
over a distance of, at least, 20 miles from one end to the other. Now I -vvill. sup- 
po^e tliat in the red Union the two shaded Electoral Divisions at one. extremity 
ot tlie UniMi become insolvent. It appeai-s to me to be highly uniust to tax the 
Electoral Divisions at the distance of 20 miles from those insolvent Divisions 
vviiilst the area on the other side of the Union line (the blue Union), even though 
Uiey adjoin tbe insolvent area, will he free from such taxation. The Electoral 
ivisions wiiicli adjoin will probably be infinitely more mixed up with the 
insolvent Divisions than those which are 20 miles distant, which have no com- 
mAinion with and very little knowledge of the insolvent Electoral Divisions ; I, 
therefore, think tbe proposition to tax the whole Union 2^. in the pound a« a 

Ma“d'Ti“porr *“ *”'“'’■='‘5' 

objection apply equally to the existing law, which taxes 
all those Electoral Divisions for aU the general charges of the red Union, and 
not for the general charges of the blue Union ? 

No, because the blue Union is taxed for its own general charges, and the red 
^or its own general charges also, in proportion to the 
benefit they each derive. ^ ^ . 

“f law to form the Electoral Divisions in the 
'S ° for Poor Law purposes, and the Electoral Divi- 

Sion? in the blue LTnion into another community ? 

ertainly, and therefore it is that I say that you ought decidedly either to 
couime yourselves to an Electoral Division rate for the relief of the poor, or to a’ 
f decided (whether rightly or wrongly) that the 

charge for the relief of the poor shall be an Electoral Division charge ; I eon- 
tend. theiefore, that you ought not to mix up a Union rate with an Electoral 
Dn Sion late, for the purpose of relieving the poor in any separate Electoral 
Un ision ; vou should exclusively taie the one or the other. ^ 

vewfo “Oder any circumstances, to giving out-door 

lehef to the able-bodied ; then what do you think ought to be dme in such cir- 

cumstances 
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cumstanoes as you have stated exist iu the western part of Ireland, where it is 
absohdely impossible to give such relief to all the able-bodied who apply for it« 

1 tbmk that li any area of taxation becomes insolvent, and the poor upon it 
are consequently m danger of starvation, the only equitable mode of providing 
the funds necessary for their support is by a tax, in the nature of a propertv-tax 
which all would pay in proportion to their means, from whatever source 'those 
ineans might be denved. I think it is very important, in legislating for perma- 
nent circumstances, to keep apart from tlie circumstances arisino^ from extraor- 
dinary and temporary calamities. All such extraordinary circumstances should 
be met by extraordinary and temporary measures whenever they arise ; 1 would 
therefore, recommend equal taxation in England and in Ireland ; extend the 
'property-tax to Ireland, pay the proceeds into the general Exchequer, and where- 
ever any such insolvency arose, as that contemplated by the proposers of the 
rate m aid, meet the extraordinary necessity arising from that insolvency by a 
gjrant of food at the cost of the Exchequer, with which to feed the people in 
danger oi starvation, ; and also with a grant for the purposes of the emigration, if 
necessary, of any able-bodied poor who may remain in a locality tlie property 
ot which is unable to sustain them by employment or otherwise. That is my 
general idea of the course which ought to be pursued . 

2G19. The question was not as to the mode of supplying funds in case of a 
dehciency of funds, but in what manner do you propose that the relief should 
be granted when there is not Workliouse accommodation for the reception of the 
able-bodied, as you object to any description of relief except Workhouse 
relief ? ^ 

I would apply the whole means that exist to the relief of the able-bodied 
rcbeymg every other class out of the Workhouse if necessary, ralher than afford 
out-door relief to the able-bodied; and, if requisite, I would extend and enlarge 
tile W orkliouse accommodation to meet the pressure whilst it lasted. 

p20. Would you, on the occurrence of such a calamity as the potato 
tailure, bmld W qrkhouse accommodation for the reception of tho numbers that 
are likely to require it ? 

I was confining my observations to the operation of the Poor Law ; I was not 
.. speaking of the famine; I wish distinctly to keep those two considerations sepa- 
mte, that is most important. I think a large proportion of the miscliief which 
has arisen has been brought about by mixing up those two considerations together. 

2621. What two considerations ? 

The temporary circumstances of a famine, and the more permanent circum- 
stances for winch a Poor Law is intended. 

2622. Is not it your opinion, from the experience which we have had, that 
even in he oase of famine, if relief is sought to be administered at all, it can he 
better administered by the Poor Law machinery than by any other ? 

I doubt It very much. I think that great danger and inconvenience may result 
from putting into the hands of the Poor Law authorities this extraordinaiy kind 
of aid, and mixing up the permanent administration of the Poor Law with the 
aummistration of extraordinary means under such extraordinary circumstances. 

2023. What other machinery would you substitute for that purpose ? 

Of course the aid given should be in concert with the Poor Law machinery, 
meaL™“*' administer such extra and temporary aid by special and temporary 

2024. Is it possible that two systems of relief should be in operation conenr- 

reiitly without clashing with each other ^ ^ 

fvL*- ‘‘ <langer to be apprehended 

fiom mixing up the administration of a permanent Poor Law with the emergen- 
cies arising from sudden and temporary calamity like that of famine, is much 
.greater tlian any inconvenience which would result from tlie employment of 
Special means under such special circumstances. 

2626. Is not the experience of the year 1847, when there was not the Poor 
Law machinery, as contrasted with the experience of the present year, very much 
of the employment of the Poor Law machineiy for the administration 
pf rehef in the case of famine? 

(1®' 9-) I I 4 There 



9th March 1849. 
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There is no doubt that the measures and administration of 1847 ^^ere most 
disastrous. The administration of exti’aordinary aid should doubtless be in con- 
cert with the Commissioners ; but I do not think you ought to mix up the cir- 
cumstances of a famine with the administration of a permanent Poor Law; and 
tlierefore I would keep the administration of extraordinary aid, rendered neces- 
sary by a famine to preserve the people from starvation, as much apart as I 
possibly could from the administration of regular relief by the Poor Law authori- 
ties. I would uot lead the people to think that they were deriving such extra 
relief from the poor-rate, because any such relief would tend greatly to break 
down the safeguard which the Workhouse test establishes. That is the objection 
which 1 feel to the administration of such relief by the Poor Law Commissioners. 

2626. When distress prevails extensively, as it has done this year in the West 
of Ireland, is it possible to disiiuguish between the distress which arises from 
the potato failure, and the distress which arises from other circumstances ? 

Tiiere will be great difficulty, doubtless, in distinguishing between the distress 
arising from that and from other causes ; I do not see how any line can be drawn 
as to the cause of distress under such circumstances, but lines may be drawn, 
both as to classes of destitute, and as regards the administration of relief to such 
classes. 

2627. Is it not the fundamental principle of every good system of Poor Law 
administration to deal with distress as distress, without reference to the causes 
from which it arises ? 

Certainly ; if the- distress is beyond the means at the disposal of the adminis- 
trators, you must call in extraordinary aid, which may be rendered necessary by 
the e.xtraordinary circumstances of the peculiar calamity. As regards the mode 
of raising of the money by a property-tax (as your Lordships asked me how I 
would propose to raise money), I may state that a rate in aid in this country can 
only be legally raised by assessing all the property of the inhabitants who are 
liable for the rate in aid. The 2d clause of the 43d of Elizabeth contains the 
enactment which enables the Justices to raise a rate in aid ; the 2d section of 
that Act is short, and perhaps 1 may as well read it : “ And be it enacted, that 
if the said Justices of Peace ” (to whom the application is to be made) “ do per- 
ceive that the inhabitants of any parish are not able to levy among themselves 
sufficient suras of money for the purposes aforesaid, that then the said two Jus- 
tices shall and may tax, rate and assess as aforesaid, any otlier of other parishes, 
or out of auy parish, within the hundred where the said parish is, to pay such 
sum and sums of money to the Churchwardens and Overseers of the said poor 
parish for the said purposes, as the said Justices shall think fit, according to the 
intent of this law ; and if the said hundred shall not bo thought to the said Jus- 
tices able and fit to relieve the said several parishes not able to provide for them- 
selves as aforesaid,” (that is, by taxing tlie inhabitants generally, and all their 
property), “then the Justices of Peace, at their General Quarter Sessions, ortho 
gi’eater number of them, shall rate and assess as afoi’esaid any other of other 
parishes, or out of any parish within the said county, for the purposes aforesaid, 
as in^their discretion shall seem fit.” Every one knows that in England, in the 
first instance, all property of all kinds was rated to the poor, but that Statutes of 
Exemption have from time to time passed, which exempt personal property from 
the common poor-rate ; but I wish to call your Lordships’ attention to the fact, 
that those Statutes of Exemption only refer to the rates made by the Overseers 
the words of the Acts of Exemption do uot refer to rates which are to be made by 
Justices ; the Justices are to make the rate in aid ; the Ovei-seers make the com- 
inon rate ; the Statutes of Exemption only refer to such rates as are made by the 
Overseers, and consequently the Justices must assess the rate in aid upon a\l 
property, or such rate would not be according to the statute. 

2628. Is it not the fact that the law which vou have cited made propertv of 
all descriptions rateable for the poor, not only for the rate in aid, but for” the' 
general relief of the poor, but that for a long series of years practice had confined ■ 
those rates to the visible property in the parish ? 

Certainly. 

2629. And the annual Exemption Act, which now passes, is merely legalizing 
what bad been practically adopted for a long series of years, from the extreme- 

inconvenience - 
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inconvenience that was found in rating persons according to their supposed E. Gulson, Esq. 

means? 

So far as the Overseers’ rates are concerned, such is the fact. •9**’ March 18494 

2630. So that it is not an alteration of the practice,' hut an alteration of the 
law, .legalizing what was the fomier practice ? 

There is, in fact, as far as we .are aware, no practice as regards rates in aid ; 
hut, as regards rates made by Overseei*s, the law has been assimilated to the 
practice. The Statutes compel the Overseers to exempt certain descriptions of 

J ropeny ; but that exemption does not apply to rates in aid made by the 
ustices. 

2631. But before that exemption was passed, the rates for the relief of the 
poor were levied upon the principle which is recognized by the Exemption 
Act ? 

They were, for the most part. 

2632. And in the only case in whicli a rate in aid was levied, was not that 
rate levied upon the same principle as other poor-rates? 

I do not know that it was, and if so, 1 submit that it was illegal, and that it 
could not have been enforced if resisted. 

2633. Is it not the fact that it was no more illegal than any other poor- 
rate at that time, because all poor-rates at that time were levied in a manner 
which turned out afterwards to be contrary to the real intention of the law ? 

■\Ve have had so little experience of rates in aid. in England that it is impos- 
sible to say what the Justices might think right in that respect when c?dled 
upon to raise a rate in aid ,* they could not, however, legally depart from the 
requirements of the Statutes in force ; and the law exempting personal property 
from poor-rate applies only to the ordinary poor-rate made by Overseers. The 
words of the Act are plain, and enact tliat the Overseers shall not rate certain 
descriptions of property j but the Statute which enables the Justices to make a 
rate in aid enacts that they shall rate all the inhabitants. 

2634. But all rates require for their legality that they shall be allowed by 
the Justices, and that they shall be levied upon the pn’nciple of rating all the 
inhabitants according to their means; that was the old law? 

That was the old law ; but the Courts have decided that the allowance of a 
rate by the Justices is merely a ministerial act. 

2635. But neither law nor practice, up to about 10 years ago, recognized any 
difference in the mode of laying it on between au ordinary poor-rate and a rate 
in aid ? 

No, certainly not; but there bad been a practice in regard to the one, and no 
practice in regard to the other. 

2636. You have stated that there was no practice of levying a rate in aid 
in England ; have there not been some few cases, and oue ratlier a memorable 
one ? 

I may state that the whole history ns to rates in aid is being prepared in 
our office for the use of the Committee ; anything I may say will, therefore, be 
very imperfect, as compared to the information that will be before the Com- 
mittee. I remember the case to which the question refers, which, doubtless, is 
that of Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire. I visited the parish of Cholesbury in 
1832 ; the rate in aid was there upon a very small scale ; indeed, 1 doubt 
whether there was any regular rate ever, in fact, levied in aid of that parish ; 

I think the aid given was more in the nature of subscription than special rate. 

2637. You are aware of the report made at the time by Mr. Jeston ? 

Yes. 

2638. You visited the parish yourself officially in 1832 ? 

Not officially ; 1834 was the year in which the Act passed, under which I was 
officially appointed ; my appointment is dated September 1834. 

2639. In Mr. Jeston’s report you arc aware that it is stated, that although the 
population bad but slightly increased since 1801, having been then 122 and 
now only 132, yet the poor-rate bad increased from 37/. to 3C7/. ; that the 
poor-rate exceeded the net surplus produce, and that as every diminution of 
(10.9.) KK cultivation 
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E. GvUon, Esq. cultivation has a double effect in increasing the rate over the remaining culti- 
Qth Mai^ 184 Q number of unemployed labourers being increased, and the funds for 

' the payment of rates being diminished, the abandonment of property when it has 

once begun is likely to proceed with a constantly accelerated ratio ; does that 
describe the state of things which you saw about the year 1832, as to the abandon- 
ment of property, and the diminution of the power of paying the rates ? 

Yes, certainly, as far as Cholesbury was concerned. 

2640. And was that notwithstanding the aid given by a rate in aid to that 
parish ? 

Yes ; and I was satisfied, from all I saw, that the rate in aid in no way tended 
to the solvency of the paiish of Cholesbury. 

2641. Though it had tlie effect of putting an undue pressure upon the con- 
tributing parishes ? 

Certainly. 

2642. Did that case rise entirely from distress in that particular part of the 
country, or from the mal-administration of the old Poor Law ? 

I think it arose partly from distress and partly from the state of the law ; 
it was a small tract of poor land, which \vas, for the most part, thrown out of 
cultivation. 

2643. Did not it arise mainly from the mal-administration of the Poor Law, 
and when the Poor Law was better administered, did not the difficulties 
subside ? 

They did subside when the law was altered. 

2644. Therefore, the remedy was found in the improvement of the law, by its 
greater stringency, and not in the application of a rate in aid ? 

Certainly. 

2645. Was not the rate in aid resorted to, at the time when it was obtained, 
in order to support the population at Cholesbury ? 

I doubt whether there was any special rate in aid ever levied for Cholesbury ; 
the aid afforded partook more, I think, of the nature of a subscription than an 
actual levy of a rate in aid. 

2646. Was not there an actual application to one of the adjoining parishes 
for a sum of 50/. in the first instance ? 

There was. 

2647. Upon what ground do you question the fact of there having been a 
rate in aid ? 

I think there was no special rate in aid positively levied ; the aid required 
was small, and, I think, the funds were furnished more by subscription than 
by actual rate made for the special purpose. 

2648. You have admitted that in certain parts of Ireland extraneous assistance 
must be given to certain Unions at present? 

I think so. 

2649. Do you think that while that necessity continues, assistance can he 
given in any better manner than that which has been adopted during the last 
few mouths ; that is, by means of advances made from time to time to Vice- 
Guardians of such limited sums as are required, in addition to the rates which 
can be collected, in order to carry on the system of relief? 

I doubt whether at present it can be afforded in a better manner ; but I am 
not aware whether the proposed rate in aid is intended to be made applicable 
to those Unions only in which there are paid Guardians. 

2650. The funds which have hitherto been available for making such advances, 
and which have been supplied by the British Association or by the Treasury 
from a Parliamentary grant, being now exhausted, does not it follow that in 
some way or other those funds must he raised in the rest of Ireland ? 

It follows that ibey must be raised somewhere. 

2651., Your opinion is, that they ought not to be raised in Ireland? 

J think, as I said before, that there ought to be equal taxation throughout 
the United Kingdom, and that extraordinary necessities, like those referred to, 

must 
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must be met by extraordinary grants fitmi the general funds. If there is one 
point more tlian another upon which my long experience satisfies me, it is this 
that the only salvation for a large portion of the property of Ireland' consists in 
confining relief to the able-bodied to the 'Workhouse, without any power of 
extension by the Poor Law authorities under any contingency, so far as the 
administration of poor-rate is concerned. 

2652. You were officially employed in the year 1839? 

I was. 

2653. Was there not a potato failure in Ireland which pressed very severely 

at that time upon the resources of England ? ^ 

There was. 

2654. Was there a very strong application made at that time to the Poor Law 
Commissioners on the subject of out-door relief? 

There was great pressure to get the law extended. 

2655. What reply was given upon that occasion ; the question refers to the 
minute of the Commissioners of December the 6tli, 1839 ? 

The minute is upon record ; it was distinctly refused. 

2656. Will you have the goodness to read the minute as it appears in the 

paper before you ? ^ 

The minute which was made is this : “ It has been represented that the law 
might be modified so as to authorize out-door relief as a temporary measure to 
meet the expected exigency of the times. This would open the whole question 
of out-door relief, on which the deliberate sense of the Legislature has been so 
recently recorded, that it can hardly be considered a question for discussion. 
The Legislature has deemed it most safe and expedient to prohibit all relief 
except in the Workhouse ; and after every variety of opinion had been weighed 
and discussed during two Sessions of Parliament, it was finally resolved not to 
invest the Commissioners with a power of permitting or directing the adminis- 
tration of relief in any other way. Thoroughly convinced of the sound policy 
of that resolution, and having regard to the deliberate solemnity with which it 
as enunciated, the Commissioners cannot iu any way sanction or encourao-e 
.,n application to Parliament having for its object the abandonment of that 
resolution.” 

2657. Were the same opinions expressed by Mr. Nichols, iu his preliminary 
report ? 

They were. 

^ 2658. Did he, on that occasion, express his conviction that if the Commis- 
sioners for the administration of the Poor Law in Ireland, or the central 
authority, were invested under any circumstances with a power of relaxation, the 
pressure would be occasionally so severe upon them that wholesale relaxations 
must take place ? 

Certainly; that is my conviction. When acting in Dublin with my colleague, 
under delegation by the Commissioners, I should have considered it very dan- 
gerous to have possessed any possible power of extending the law, because I 
think tliat there were times when the pressure would have been too stron”" for 
us to have withstood it. ° 

2659. So long as that power exists, do you conceive that it has a tendency to 
disorganize the Workhouse administration itself, by producing a pressure upon 
the Workhouse, not so much for the relief which the Workhouse will afford, as 
for the purpose of obtaining a sealed order for out-door relief? 

There is no doubt that such is its tendency. 

2660. When you said, in a previous part of your examination, that you 
thought it would be desirable that the Legislature should retrace its steps,' in 
what respect do you think that it would be expedient that the Legislature should 
retrace its steps ? 

To withdraw the existing pow'er of expansion. 

2661. The power of expansion as contained in the last Extension Act ? 

Yes. 

(19- 9-) kk 2 2662. When 
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2662. When you speak of the expediency of separating the case of famine 
from the ordinary and normal state of the relief of destitution, is it your opinion 
that so far as it may be necessary to provide by law for those two separate cases, 
it ought to be by two separate and distinct laws, and that the two should not be 
united together ? 

It is. 

2663. To which of those two classes of cases would you refer out-door relief, 
to the able-bodied ? 

Most distinctly to the extraordinaiy circumstances of an extraordinary emer- 
gency or calamity. 

2664. Do you conceive any legislation to be sound, or that there is a possi- 
bility of its being practically useful, if it endeavours by the same law and under 
the same enactments to provide for the extreme exceptional case, and for the 
permanent and normal case ? 

I think that any such legislation is a most unsound course of proceeding, and 
one which is sure to lead to great practical diflBculty. 

2665. Knowing the habits and the character of the Irish people, their pauper- 
ism, their expectation of relief, and their desire to obtain relief from external 
sources, do you think that that mixing up of the extreme case of famine with 
the permanent law of the land is peculiarly dangerous as applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of that people ? 

1 do ; I think there is no people on the face of the earth with whom it would 
be more dangerous. 

2666. Has it any tendenc}' to induce them to apply means of intimidation, 
threat and violence, in order to drive those who administer the law from the per- 
manent provisions of the law to the extraordinary provisions of the law' ? 

Such is the tendency. 

2667. Has that been the case in the administration of the Poor Law in 
Ireland 1 

By the official reports, I see that such cases have occurred. 

2668. You have stated, with reference to rates in aid in England, that there 
has been but small experience on that subject ; have you known auy case but 
that of Cholesbury? 

No, there was a peculiar case at Worcester which the Poor Law Board wdll 
include and explain in their return. 

2669. Are you awai'e that, practically, though a rate in aid exists in law in 
England in the fii-st place, it is not resorted to, and in the next place it is en- 
compassed with so many difficulties, that if it be legally opposed, there is 
.scarcely the power of caiTying it into effect? 

I believe that is the case ; in the instance I quoted in my former examination, 
in which my father sold a property in Leicestershire, because the rate was 
22.9. 6d. in the pound, the difficulties with respect to the application of a rate 
in aid were such as to drive the owner of the property to dispose of it, and the 
occupiers to struggle on in a state of poverty rather than incur the difficulties 
attendant upon the levy of a rate in aid. 

2670. Are you aware of any Electoral Division in Ireland in W'hich out-door 
relief has been given to the able-bodied, and in which able-bodied labourers 
Jjave refused to take task -work, for fear that if they took task-work they would 
be stmek off the out-door relief ? 

I ha ve read of such a case, but it did not occur during my official experience 
in Ireland. 

2671. Are you prepared to say, that under auy circumstances to which we 
could look forward in Ireland for a long time, it would be safe, provided the 
Workhouse were full, to refuse any relief to the able-bodied out of the Work- 
house ? 

I would in such a case increase the Workhouse accommodation, or remove a 
portion of the young able-bodied applying for relief from the locality in which 
they were applicants. I think that under such extreme circumstances as those, 

a carefully 
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-a carefully conducted emigration by Government aid would afford one means 
• of relieving such a district. 

2672. Is that a resource to meet an immediate emergency actually pending? 

I think so, with the aid of the usual Poor Law relief. 



E. GulsoHy Esq. 
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2073. With relation to the question wdiich has been put to you, does the 
•following passage express your opinion : — “ The strict limitation of relief to the 
Workhouse may possibly be objected to on the ground that extreme want is 
found occasionally to await large portions of the Irish population, who are then 
reduced to a state bordering on starvation, and ought therefore, it may lie 
asserted, to be relieved at the public charge without being* subjected to the 
discipline of the Woi’khouse. This, however, is an extreme case, and it would 
not, 1 think, be wdse to adapt the regulation of Poor Law administration in 
Ireland to the possible occurrence of such a contingency. I do not therefore 
propose to make any exceptive provisions of out-door relief in any shape, not 
even in kind.” Does that express your opinion ? 

It does ; all my experience confirms me in that opinion. 

2674. Is not that an extract from the. Report of Mr. Nichols, on the faith and 
authority of which the Poor Law of Ireland was introduced during tlie Goveni- 
ment of Lord Melbourne? 

'It is. 



2675. Did not subsequent circumstances prove that you could not always rel}’- 
upon the sufficiency of the Workhouse accommodation, if you wished to obviate 
the occurrence of absolute starvation ? 

Yes, in case of famine, to meet which no Poor Law can be adapted with 
•safety. 

2676. When you say that you strongly recommend the withdrawal of the 
present power of expansion in the Irish Poor l.aw, do you apply that obser- 
vation to the prospective state of tlie population, or should you say that that was 
.a step that could be taken by Parliament at the present moment? 

I think that, as regards the able-bodied, it is a step that should be taken forth- 
with, because 1 think it a dangerous power. 

2677. Under existing circumstances, when a considerable number of the 
Workhouses in Ireland are already overcrowded, and still a large portion of the 
population is in absolute need of assistance, how would you meet the difficulty 
which arises in that state of things ? 

I would, as I stated before, have an equal taxation in England and in Ireland, 
and meet the extraordinary necessities of isolated cases b}'* Imperial means, by 
grants of food, or for purposes of emigration. The case put must be an ex- 
ceptive case, and I would meet it by exceptive means, in the best manner I could 
■at the time. 



2678. Or applied to emigration ? 

By means applied in part to emigration, under careful management, and 
with caution. 

2679. You stated that you approved of the recommendation of the Boundary 
Commissioners to form 50 new Unions ? 

Yes; I think that the Workhouse ought to be within easy reach of every 
able-bodied man, and for that pui*pose an e.xtension of the Workhouse accommo- 
dation is necessary. 

2680. Would not the erection of 50 new Workhouses be a considerable burden 
upon the funds of the new Unions to he thus created ? 

No doubt the addition of 50 new Workhouses would cause the expenditure of 
a considerable sum of money, and the amount required must be raised in the 
same manner that the money was raised for building the existing Workhouses ; 
but I am satisfied that whatever the expense might be, it would in the end prove 
by far the most economical mode of administering the Poor Rate; and that the 
monev’- expended iu providing proper Workhouse accommodation would soon be 
saved by the lessened amount of relief required in consequence of the use of the 
Workhouses. 

(10.9.) kk 3 26S1. Do 
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distressed Unions, as they are called, of Ireland would repaj’’ such a loan, if 

gtli March 1849. granted? 

What I mean is this : not that the money would be repaid to the Treasury for 
the buildings in a short time, but that the saving, as reg’ards the amount of relief 
afforded, would be so large, or, in other words, that the number of people relieved 
in that mode would be so much smaller than in any other mode, that even 
taking into calculation the expense of the buildings, it would be by far the most 
economical way of proceeding to afford relief. 

2682. But the money would be lost to the Treasury during the present gene- 
mtion ? 

I should be afraid it would directly ; but indirectly the money would soon be. 
saved. 

2683. What security could those Unions give for the money required for the 
building of the Workhouses? 

Only the same securit}' upon which the existing Workhouses were erected. 
Still, if you adopt the plan of calling upon all the property of Ireland to contribute 
to a property-tax in the same manner that you do in England, you would raise 
the money from Ireland for building these additional Workhouses. 

2684. It liaving been suggested as an objection to the property-tax that there 
is not machinery in that country for the levying of it ; in your opinion, so far as 
the agricultural portion of the countr}’^ is concerned, might it not be levied by 

* the same machinery by which the rate for the Poor Law is now levied ? 

I think that very probable. 

2685. Do not you think that the collectors in the several Unions might collect 
as easily Td. in the pound as they would be required to collect Gd., if a rate in 
aid were established ? 

Yes, I have no doubt of it ; my only doubt is, whether it would be wise to mix 
up one tax with the other, even by the employment of the same collector ; that is 
my only doubt upon the subject ; but I am not prepared to object to such an 
arrangement. 

2686. Supposing there was no other available machinery at present, would it 
not be practicable to make use of that machineiy? 

Certainly ; I am satisfied that machiner}' might be found in Ireland for the 
levy of a property-tax. 

2687. Do you not think, from your knowledge of the rate-paj'^ers in that 
country, that' a rate of ’7 d., the whole of which would be stopped from their rent 
to their landlord, would be infinitely more easily collected than a sixpenny rate, 
one half of whicli would have to be paid by the rate-payer ? 

Yes, I am satisfied of it ; and the other appears to be an unjust mode of raising 
it, because the 6 d. would be raised upon one particular class of property. I think 
that a very large number of persons, especially in the North of Ireland, would 
willingly pay such a tax as the property-tax, because it wasjust, who would resist 
tlie tax in the other case, because they felt it was unjust in principle. 

2688. How^ would collect the property-tax from an insolvent district 
which is not able to pay its poor-rate ? 

You could not collect it from an insolvent district ; if I understand a property- 
tax, every person pays in proportion to his means, whatever those means may be. 

2689. You were understood to state that in 3mur opinion the collector would 
collect from the occupiers 7 d. in the pound property-tax, with as great or 
greater facility than he would collect a 6 rate in aid ; how could he possibly 
collect a propertv-tax from occupiers who have not the means of paying the 
poor-rate ? 

He could not collect the one or the other in such a case. 

2690. Then the property-lax in a great part of Ireland would be diminished 
to a considerable amount ? 

Certainly, where no property remained with which to pay^ 

2691. If it were collected from the occupiers, would it follow that there was 

no 
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no property in that part of Ireland, because the rate-payer was not able to pay E. GuUon, Esg. 
the property-tax ? ' 

The rate-payer would not be able to pay the rent, and therefore there would 9^^ 
be no property upon which to levy the tax. 

2C02. What you mean by the extension of the property-tax to Ireland is the 
collection of a tax upon property, as far as the circumstances of Ireland will 
at present admit of its being collected ? 

Certainly, where no rent can be obtained, on account of the insolvency of the 
tenant, there will be no property out of which to pay the property-tax. 

2693. Do you not think that even in those districts where no rent remains to 
be paid, oris paid, thetaxof7£^. being altogether to be deducted from the rent, 
would be more easily collected than the Gd. which would be to be divided with 
the landlord ? 

I have no doubt that every tenant would rather pay the one than the other on 
that account. 

2694. Are you of opinion that, as far as the circumstances of the collection 
are concerned, a property-rate applicable to the land would be more easily col- 
lected than a rate in aid ? 

That is my opinion. I was asked, on a former day, a question relative to the 
arrears of rates. I wish to explain to the Committee that the law differs in Eng- 
land materially from the law in Ireland, as regards the recovery of arrears of 
poor-rate; the in-coming tenant is not liable in England for the arrear of 
rate. 

2695. Will you explain that more fully ? 

The law of England imposes the rate upon the person occupying, not upon the 
property occupied ; consequently if the person goes away, the future occupier is 
not liable for the arrears of rate due by his predecessor. It is only the current 
rate that can be recovered from the in-coming tenant. Suppose a rate was 
assessed on the 1st of January 1849, and is now in course of collection, and a 
new occupier enters upon the property to-day, he is liable for that current rate ; 
but supposing another rate had been assessed in June or September previously, 
or at any time previously, and had not been collected, the new occupier would 
not be liable for any portion of the back rate. The old occupier and his property 
would be liable for tJie old aiTear ; the new occupier would only be liable for the 
current rate. 

2696. Is not the outgoing Overseer, when he goes out, liable for the arrears 
of rates ? 

No; save and except that he is answerable for the' due performance of his duty, 
and therefore for sucli rate as could be collected. If you can prove neglect on 
the part of the Overseer in not recovering the rate, he would be answerable ; 
but if you can show tliat the person upon whom the rate was made was insolvent, 
and has gone away, and is nowhere to be found, or suppose the landlord has put 
in a distress and taken all the property for rent, the Overseer is not liable. 

2697. A warrant runs against the Overseer for arrears which he has not paid 
over? 

It does ; but he is excused by the Justices for all arreai^ which he can show 
either to have been charged upon unoccupied houses, or which he has been 
unable to collect by due course of law. 

2098. But the law is that a warrant runs against the Overseer? 

The warrant runs so, but it is never enforced against an Overseer who has 
used the power of collecting the rate which the law affords him. 

2699. Will you read the law? 

The 17th of George the 2d, chap. 38, sec. 12, enacts, “ And whereas per- 
sons frequently remove out of parishes and places without paying tlie rates 
assessed on them, and other persons do enter and occupy their houses or tene- 
ments part of the year, by reason whereof great sums are annually lost to such 
parishes and places ; Be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That 
where any person or persons shall come into or occupy any house, land, tene- 
ment or hereditament, or other premises, out of or from which any other person 
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assessed shall be removed, or wWcliat the time of making such rate was empty 
or unoccupied, that then every person so removing from, and every person so 
coming into or occux>ying the same, shall be liable to pay to such rate in propor- 
tion to the time that such person occupied the same respectively.” 

2700. You have spoken of a distinction with respect to the liability of property 
to poor-rate, as between England and Ireland ; has there ever been a question 
raised, or a suspicion or surmise, as applicable to England, that freehold land 
might be sold under Poor Law proceedings for an arrear of rate ? 

Never, as far as I am aware. 

2701. Had such a notion existed duiing the time that you were adminis- 
tering the Poor Law in Ireland ? 

No. 

2702. You are aware that there is a power given of recovering the rates, by 
three methods — by warrants, by proceedings before Justices by civil bill, and 
in tlie Superior Courts. 

Yes- 

2703. If it has been held that, as incident to the recovering of rates by 
proceedings in the Superior Courts in Ireland, there follows the power of selling 
the fee-simple inheritance of the estate in satisfaction of the arrear, would that 
strike you with surprise as a novelty ? 

It would. 

2704. Supposing that law to exist in Ireland, do you think such a provision 
could for a moment be tolerated in England? 

No, I think it is a monstrous power. 

2705. Taking it in combination with the c-xlstence of Vice-Guai’dians, the 
nominees of the Government having an unlimited power of taxation, might it 
not follow as a consequence, that by the imposition and enforcement of rates on 
the part of those Vice-Guardians creating an arrear that was incapble of being 
recovered, the mere nominees of the Government might have the power of exer- 
cising confiscation over the face of the country ? 

Yes, that might be the consequence, if driven to its extremity. 

2706. With reference to this plan which you produced of two supposed 
Unions, you said that it would be very unjust to rate the more distant Elec- 
toral Divisions of the red Union in favour of the insolvent districts A. and B., 
while adjoining districts just outside the Union escaped any such rating ? 

I think so. 

2707. Do not you conceive that it is possible in Ireland that in large villages 
and small to^-ns v^diieh are a refuge to pei’soiis driven from estates, there may 
he Electoral Districts which are quite insolvent, and which ought to be assisted' 
from the locality ? 

Certainly; but I think that the locality from which such poor have beeii’ 
driven is more likely to be close to the distressed district than at a great dis- 
tance fi’om it ; and tlierefore I say it would be more unjust to rate the property 
at a distance than tlie property adjoining, from whence probably a consider- 
able portion of the poor in the distressed locality have removed. 

2708. Then what you would suggest would be, that a rate in aid should be 
levied from the adjoining Electoral Divisions or Unions, rather than from the 
whole Union to which those Electoral Divisions happen to belong ? 

No ; I object that a rate in aid should be levied from any particular property 
or class of property whatever ; it should be raised from the whole property of ‘ 
Ireland. I think a mistake is made in proposing to mix up the Union rate and 
tlie Electoral Division rate together ; I think you must adhere to the oue or 
the other, but that you cannot have botli ; and as you have already decided 
upon an Electoral Division rate, you must carry tliat as far as you think right y 
and whenever that fails of its purpose, so as to render aid necessary, you must 
come upon the general fund. 

2709. Would it not be extremely dangerous to establish the principle of 
coming upon the holders of property iu the whole empire, for purely local dis- 
tress 
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tress in particular Electoral Divisions, arising from the management of the pro- 
perty adjoining them? 

No ; that is the purpose for which I understand the rate in aid of 6 d. in the 
pound to be specially proposed for. 

2710. Is it not your opinion, that in particular Electoral Divisions there may 
exist a burden arising from an influx of paupers from the adjoining country, 
which it would be most unjust to throw entirely either upon those divisions 
or upon the property of the whole kingdom, it being so much of a local 
charge ? 

No ; I think if the Electoral Division is positively unable to bear its own 
burden, the aid necessary should be thrown upon the property of the whole 
kingdom, including that of Ireland, which should be taxed equally with that of 
England. 

2711. Do you think that the owners and occupiers of property in Electoral 
Divisions immediately adjoining small towns, in Ireland, should be at liberty to 
drive the population into those towns, and immediately make them a cliarge 
upon the whole empire? 

No; but if the relief to the poor be administered carefull)’- and under suffi- 
ciently stringent conditions, and the Workhouse test propexiy applied, I can 
scarcely conceive it possible that any large number of poor would take up their 
residence in, or remove to, an insolvent division. I am satisfied that they would 
go elsewhere, rather than remain in an insolvent division, if you take care so to 
administer relief as to render its acceptance undesirable and unpalatable. I 
do not think you can combine the Union rating with the Electoral Division 
rating ; I consider it is unjust to tax property 20 miles distant from the insol- 
vent Electoral Division, when the property adjoining it is not taxed. 

2712. Would not the answers which you have now given lead to the conclu- 
sion that it is impolitic to have a separate rate for Electoral Divisions, and the 
Union ought to be rated as one body ? 

That is opening up quite a new matter. I think that much may be said for, 
and much against each plan ; but as the Legislature has decided upon having 
an Electoral Division charge, I think we must go on upon that basis ; the Act 
was first brought in upon the principle of having a Union charge, and the Legis- 
lature altered that to an Electoral Division charge. 

2713. Supposing an Electoral Division where the proprietors and the rate- 
payers have by exertions kept down the rates to 35. 6d. or 45. in the pound, da 
not you think that the apprehension of being obliged to pay in addition a 2 5 . 
Union rate would drive them to despair, and probably induce them to relax in 
their endeavours to keep down the rates, and to take their chance of getting 
what proportion they could of the rate in aid to be levied off the whole Union? 

I think that would be the tendency ; I think it would have a ver}’ depressing 
influence upon those who were endeavouring to improve their property, and 
thereby keep down their rate. 

2714. vSupposing a 75. maximum rate to be the utmost amount to be levded, 
do not you think it would be more just to fix a 7 s. maximum upon each Elec- 
toral Division of the Union, than to fix a maximum of 5s. for each division, and 
a rate in aid of 2 s. ? 

Infinitely so. 

2715. Have you ever thought that it might be a desirable mode to divide 
towns containing a certain amount of population into separate Electoral Divi- 
sions, giving them, after they had raised a certain amount of rate, a rate in aid 
from the rest of the Union, the pauperism of those towns being very much in- 
creased by the influx of paupers from the other divisions of the Union? 

I do not think it could be worked out successfully. 

2716. In your former examination you stated that you thought that there 
would be much danger in unduly diminishing the area of taxation, from the en- 
couragement that it would give to evictions ; do not you think that it would be 
a very great encouragement to evictions if the Electoral Districts were allowed 
to drive the population from themselves to adjoining districts ; giving those dis- 
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tricts, if they contain towns or villages, a remedy by applying to the general 
property of the empire? 

I do not see that it would afford any greater inducement than if a rate in aid 
was levied in the manner that is proposed. 

2717. If it were levied in the manner proposed, the adjoining Electoral Divi- 
sions from which those paupers had gone into the insolvent district would still 
bear a share of the consequences? 

They would bear their 2s. out of Is., if the poor were driven into any division 
of their own Union, but they would pay nothing if the poor were driven into a 
division of an adjoining Union. 

2718. Those who had caused the evil would bear a part of the burden ? 

To the extent of 2s., if the poor went to an insolvent division of their own 
Union, but not otherwise, 

2719. Beyond that there would he no charge? 

No ; and therefore it would be 7s. in the one and 2s. in the other, in the case put. 

2720. Should you prefer a Union rate to a rate by Electoral Divisions ? 

That is a large question, and there is so much to be said on both sides, that I 

think my Qjtamination on that point would occupy a long time to go into tlie 
matter fully ; and as the Bill was introduced the one way, and came out of Par- 
liament the other, 1 take it for granted that the Legislature having deliberately 
decided that the charge should be by Electoral Divisions, the decision on that 
point will not now be altered. 

2721. You were understood on the former day to say that you objected very 
much to an undue diminution of the area of taxation, as tending to encourage 
evictions? 

I do ; I have no doubt you will find many Electoral Divisions which may be 
fairly modified, as recommended by the Boundary Commissioners ; but I think 
that an undue diminution of the area of taxation would be mischievous. 

2722. Do you conceive that an undue diminution of the area of taxation 
would not only have the effect of encouraging evictions, but also of interfering 
with the proper circulation of labour ? 

There is no doubt of it. I think the interests of the poor man would suffer 
much by any interference of that kind. I think by any rmdue diminution of 
the area in which he could seek employment, the condition of the poor man 
would be depressed. 

2723. In your administration of the Poor Law in this country, have you had 
occasion to observe the effect of close parishes upon the welfare and industry of 
the labourers? 

Yes. 

2724. Generally, has the effect of that system been to confine the labourers 
for employment very much to their own parishes ? 

Yes. 

2725. Has it, by doing so, interfered with the competition which, if left free, 
would have stimulated the labourer’s industry, and at the same time secured to 
tlie really good and industrious labourer the full value of his labour ? 

Certainly. I have known the labour of every man in a parish put up to 
auction once a year at the vestry of a parish to which the labour of tlie poor 
roan was confined by the state of the law. One farmer bid 3 a week for 
a man’s labour for the year; another farmer would bid 3s. 6d.: and the 
tlifference between the sum at which he was knocked down to the farmer, and 
the sum at which he could support his family, was made up from the poor- 
rate. 

2726. The effect of that is, that, on the one hand, the farmer is unwilling to 
employ any but a settled labourer, for fear of having to support him from the 
rates, and that thus the settled labourer, even if a bad one, obtains employment ; 
and on the other hand, the labourer, finding it impossible to obtain employment 
in any but his own parish, is thus compelled to accept' such wages as the two or 
three employers in the parish may agree to give ? 

Certainly. 
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Certainly. The master-vice of the old system of administration of Poor 
Law in England, was making the parish vestry-room the labour-exchange of the 
narrow-labour market, the parish ; the chief employers of labour disposing of 
the only commodity of the poor man on their own terms. 

2727. Therefore, this state of things operates to dimmish the difference which 
under a system of free competition would exist between the good and the bad 
labourer, and thus to destroy the most powerful stimulus to industrj'. 

Certainly. 

2728. Practically, has not it had the effect of lowering both the rate of wages 
and the general standard of the qualification of the labourers in some parts of 
the South of England as compared to the North ? 

No doubt about it ; and those results operated very largely in inducing the 
Legislature to pass the amended Poor Law. 

2729. Then, if in Ireland the area of taxation were so narrowed as to render 
the relief of the poor as much as possible a charge upon individual proprietors, 
would not the tendency of the alteration be to establish the same faulty relation 
between employers and labourers as that which you have just described to exist 
in some parts of England ? 

It would, beyond all doubt. 

2730. Is not an increase in the productive value of labour that which is now 
most required for the improvement of Ireland ? 

Certainly. 

2731. To increase the productive power and to give the utmost freedom to 
the circulation of labour.^ 

Certainly. 

2732. You have referred to the undue diminution of the area of taxation, 
and you have also referred, as an example of what you think would be reason- 
able on that subject, to the experience of Ulster as distinguished from other 
parts of Ireland? 

I have. 

2733. In the Report of the Boundary Commissioners, it is stated that the 
Electoral Divisions in Ulster are smaller than they are in Munster, and tliat they 
are also more coterminous with the property ? 

Certainly ; and I am sure that statement is correct. 

2734. Then to that extent, as far as the experience of Ulster may be con- 
trasted with tlie experience of Munster, the divisions being so far coterminous 
with the boundaries of property, is not inconvenient, in your judgment ? 

I think not ; and as Mr. Clements and myself arranged all the Electoral 
Divisions in Ulster, I am satisfied they are arranged on a sound and safe prin- 
ciple. 

2735. Is it your opinion, tliat in determining the proper size of an Electoral 
Division in any part of Ireland, reference must be had to its peculiar circum- 
stances, such as its population, fertility, and so on ? 

Certainly. 

2736. Therefore, it is impossible to predicate what should be the uniform size 
of Electoral Divisions? 

It is impossible. As a proof of that, in forming them myself in Ulster, 
where the Electoral Divisions are not proposed to be altered, I formed some twice 
as large in area as others. 

2737. Your answers, with reference to the advantages of a large or of a small 
area of taxation, have reference to ordinary periods? 

My answer applied to moderately-sized areas, and to ordinary periods. 

2738. Should you give the same answer with reference to the present peculiar 
state of emergency in Ireland ? 

Yes, I should. 

2739 You think that at this present moment, in order to meet the existing 
^ 19 . 9 .) ll 2 difficulties. 
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difficulties, you would not ])e disposed to form smaller areas of taxation tlian 
you would have adopted under ordinary circumstances f 

No ; I think that the principle upon which I proceeded in Ulster is the right 
principle to apply now ; that is, keeping properties together, as much as circum- 
stances will admit, in the formation of Electoral Divisions, limiting the divisions 
to a moderate size, so as to afford facilities for the proprietors to combine, where 
there is more than one in an Electoral Division, towards the well-being of the 
whole area of taxation. 



2740. With reference to the view which you lately threw out, of an applica- 
tion to national funds where the district might be overcharged, do you con- 
template the fixing of any maximum, which should be considered as the limit 
of the local charge, or would you have that left to discretion? 

I think a maximum assessment, without a maximum of collection upon the 
valuation, is, in fact, no maximum ; it is a fallacy. 



2741. Have you made your mind up as to the sort of maximum which you 
would consider right? , , , , . 

I cannot say that I have ; but I certainly think that the maximum proposed, 
5 s., is a low one. 



2742. Have not you seen, in official documents, the authority of which can 
haidly^be disputed,' that in some of the distressed districts it has not been pos- 
sible to collect anything like 5^. ? 

I have ; and therefore the application of the rate in aid is not so much 
governed in such cases by what the maximum is fixed at as by the power of the 
division to pay. 

2743. But in your plan, if you were to fix a maximum, the relief which you 
consider in extreme cases ought to be granted would be withheld, unless that 
maximum was really reached ? 

As I understand the plan, it is to be a maximum of assessment, and not a 
maximum of collection. 



2744. Is that the plan which you would adopt as to the maximum, in the 

notion which you have lately thrown out? , ,, . .f. • u 

I think it should be a maximum of actual collection, if any maximum be 
fixed : and 1 think, also, that you must take care that your valuations are much 
more perfect than they are now, or the maximum m one part of Ireland will not 
be the same as in others. 

2745. How would you propose to get over the difficulty where the Electoral 
Divisions are in an extreme state of distress ; how would you get at the aid in 

those cases where the aid is most required ? „ , , . vm u 

That is where the maximum could not be collected ; that is the dimcuity 
attendant upon fixing any maximum. 

2746. Is not the fixing a maximum altogether an absurdity and impossL- 

Uhink, practically, it is ; I think, looking at it in that point of view, it would 
he much better to leave the matter open, without a maximum ; that is, to leave 
the Poor Law Commissioners to decide when it would be right to apply tor extra 
aid; that course would be much better than fixing a maximum, because what- 
ever maximum you fix according to the present plan, it is to be a maximum of 
assessment, and not a maximum of rate collected ; and this, in practice, would 
be a fallacy. 

2747 If the maintenance of the poor in an Electoral Division required 7^ 
in the pound, the law fixing the maximum at 5 s., who would pay the additional 
2^., the Union or the single Electoral Division 

The Union. 



2748. Then if the other Electoral Divisions in that Union required as. in the 
pound for the maintenance of their poor, would not they pay more than the 
Electoral Division which required 7s. ? 

If it could be collected from them, and’not from the other. 



2749. Supposing them all to be solvent ; 



They 
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They would, in that case, all pay a.like ; but if the one Electoral Division was 
insolvent, they would all pay more than that division. 

2750. Then, according to that, would not the well-managed Electoral Divi- 
sions, which employed their own poor, be snore severely punished than the 
Electoral Division which had a larger quantity of paupers in it ? 

Clearly so. 

2751. This supposes the case of the Electoral Division, which receives the 
rate in aid, being perfectly solvent, and perfectlj’- capable of paying is. or 8^. 
in the pound ? 

Yes. 

2752. Would not that be a gross case of injustice ? 

It would. 

2753. Is not that a necessary consequence of fixing a maximum ? 

It is. 

2754. Supposing the maximuni to be determined (as you have stated it to be, 
according to your notion of the proposed plan) by the sum assessed, and not by 
the sura paid, will it not be the interest of any Electoral Division to have as high 
a rate assessed as possible ? 

Certainly ; it would be the interest of the Division to have the maximum rate 
assessed ; and there would also be a great bonus upon the non-payment of the 
rate. 

2755. You have stated, that you conceive that it would be much more judi- 
cious to give to the Poor Law Commissioners the power of deciding when assist- 
ance should be given from a rate in aid, than to establish a maximum ? 

I so stated, but I wish to qualify that answer in this way: I think that it 
would be best to invest tbe Government who have the control of the general 
funds, with the responsibility and with the power of deciding (upon such advice 
as they may think right to take) as to the necessity of affording extra aid. Of 
course I conceive that the Poor Law Commissioners would be consulted, and 
would be able to assist in advising them. 

2756. Supposing that either the Poor Law Commissioners or the Govern- 
ment were invested with such a power, or that such a discretion was vested 
anywhere, would you, in that case, attain the great object for which the 
maximum is intended ; namely, that of giving an assurance to the parties inte- 
rested in the value of the property rated, that the rate shall not exceed a certain 
amount ? 

I think it most probable tliat if you endeavour to fix a maximum, such 
maximum will in fact be the minimum of assessment, though the rate may not 
be paid ; and I think the Government must in all cases ascertain that a division 
is insolvent before they advance anything out of the general fund. 

2757. Is not the great object of a maximum, as it has been explained, to give 
any person that wishes to cultivate and improve land, or to invest money in 
land, an assurance that the public burdens upon the property arising from poor- 
rate shall not exceed a certain amount ? 

I cannot contemplate the possibility of any one investing money in those 
districts which look forward to becoming insolvent. 

2758. Then, according to your view, you think the fixing a maximum for the 
poor-rate would be useless, and would not have the effect desired? 

I think not ; I think the difficulties attendant upon a supposed maximum 
are such as to show that the maximum could not be adhered to in practice; I 
think it is a fallacy. 

2759. But if a state of panic exists, as described by various witnesses, and 
if not only the poor, but the better class of farmers are abandoning their farms, 
and the gentry are quitting the country, may it not be possible, even consistently 
with your evidence, that a maximum above the probability of collecting rate, or even 
of making rate, may have the effect of acting upon opinion and mitigating panic? 

I cannot contemplate that ; I think that the contemplation of the maximum 
^probably being the minimum in any district for which the maximum was in- 

(19.9.) ll 3 tended. 
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X. Gvkon, Esq. tended, would be quite sufficient to alarm any prudent man. The necessity 
which induces you to fix a maximum is of itself a ground for alarm. 

Qtli Blarcli 1 840. , , ... 

2760. The last question assumed that the gentry are quitting the country ; 

have you any knowledge of that fact ? 

No. 



2761. You stated that you are in favour of a maximum of a high amount ? _ 

Looking at the cases which have been put, I see so much difficulty, that I think 

it would be better to abandon the maximum. 

2762. You think the only limit to be fixed would be the exhaustion of means 
of the Electoral Division? 

I think that before anything was given from the public fund in the hands of 
the Government, it would be the duty of the Government to see that those means 
were exhausted. 

2763. How is that exhaustion to be ascertained 1 

The authorities must ascertain that by local inquiry, and by inquiry from such 
sources of information as ai'e available to the Government. 

2764. And in cases where the rate had not been collected, by distress? 

Yes ; where there was property available. 

2765. Should you consider any Electoral Division as exhausted where there 
was any rent paid? 

I think if there was means to pay rent, there would be means to pay rate. 

2766. Is it not the case occasionallv that while landlords receive their rents, 
the rates are resisted? 

I think it may be so. 

2767. Then the circumstance of the collector of the rates reporting the 
impossibility of collecting them, would be no proof that that Division was 
exhausted ? 

Not at all ; but the Government ought to find out in such a case that the rents 
were paid, and that therefore the property really was not exhausted. 

2768. Does not the fixing a maximum of 5 s. imply in itself that there is 15 s. 
more of value in that district ? 

Yes. 

2769. If the 5 s. cannot be paid, is it not the natural consequence that the value 
of that district is only one quarter what it is supposed to be ? 

Ce^tainl3^ 

2770. Before you applied for a rate in aid, you would reduce any particular 
district to a barren wilderness ? 

Each case must be taken upon its own merits ; I would not apply the general 
fund to aid a locality in which there was property available for the payment of 
rent and rate. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



RICHARD GRIFFITH, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

J?. GrifiJi, Esq. 2771. YOU are at present, and have been for some time, employed in making 
a general valuation of Ireland? 

I have been so employed. 

2772. To what extent have you gone in the completion of that valuation ? 

There are two valuations; the townland valuation, which was commenced 
in 1834, has been completed in 25 counties ; and the tenement valuation, which 
was commenced near the close of the year 1846, which is still in progress in six 
counties, and in one, the county of Dublin, it has been completed. Considerable 
uToeress has been made in the tenement valuation of the other six counties, 
^ whick 
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-which include the entire of the province of Munster, with the exception of the 
county of Clare ; viz. the counties of Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, Limerick and 
Kerry. 

2773. Will you state what proportion of each of the four provinces is com- 
pleted ? 

The whole of the provinces of Ulster, Leimter and Connaught, with the 
exception of the county of Dublin, have been completed under the townland 
.valuation ; the province of Munster, with the exception of the county of Clare, 
is now in progress under the tenement valuation. 

2774. Will you state what is the distinction between the townland valuation 
and the tenement valuation? 

The townland valuation is essentially made in townlands. It was commenced 
under an Act of Parliament, which prescribed a certain table or scale for agri- 
cultural produce, which was to be the ground-work of the valuation which was 
made, as if the prices given in the Act were the actual prices of produce at the 
time. That valuation was commenced in the counties of Londonderrv and 
Antrim ; and it was ascertained that for five years previously to commencing the 
valuation, the prices of agricultural produce in Ireland were one-eighlh, or 2 s. 6d. 
in the pound, higher than the scale of agricultui*al produce prices contained in 
the Act ; consequently, in making the valuation, the proportion which the valua- 
tion should bear to the fair letting rents should be 2^. 6d. in the pound under 
those rents. Such was the scale commenced upon, and it has been continued 
throughout, notwithstanding any variations that may have subsequently taken 
place in the price of corn, the object being to complete a uniform valuation of 
all the lauds of Ireland. The mode of determining the value was by digging 
up the soil, and ascertaining its depth and quality, and also the nature of the 
subsoil. This was the primary question to be considered, and afterwards all the 
local circumstances, whether in addition or deducti«m, were taken into consider- 
ation. If the land was situate in the neighbourhood of a large market-town, 
the price, in proportion to the agricultural value of the soil, would be increased ; 
if, on the contrary, it was on a mountain-side, and far from markets, a reduction 
would be made, both on account of the distance from markets, the nature of the 
roads, its elevation, and, iu fact, every variety of local circumstance, whether in 
addition or deduction, would, in each case, be taken into consideration. In 
order to insure uniformity, I prepared a book of Instructions which were to guide 
the valuators in carrying out their work ; a copy of whicli Instructions were 
appended to the Eeport of the Committee of the House of Commons relative to 
the Valuation of Ireland, I believe, in the year 1836 ; and I have to observe, that 
the whole of the valuations of the 25 counties constituted have been made in 
accordance with those instructions, and great pains have been taken by me to 
insure uniformity, and preserve a relative scale of value throughout, all the 
local circumstances being in each case taken Into consideration. 

2775. For what purposes was that valuation specially intended ? 

It was intended solely for the purposes of county assessment. 

2776. It had no special reference to the Poor Law assessment ? 

It was begun previously to the passing of the Poor Law Act, and never has 
had any reference to the Poor Law. 

^ 2777. Will you now describe the tenement valuation, as distinguished from 
the townland valuation ; when was the tenement valuation commenced ? 

It was commenced immediately after the passing of the Act, in the end of the 
year 1846. Tlie tenement valuation is based upon the fair letting rent which 
the land would reasonably be expected to let for from year to year, one year 
with another, under ordinary circumstances, and the valuation is to be made in 
townlands and tenements, including every variety of productive property. 

2778. Will you describe the species of property included in the tenement 
-valuation, and not included in the townland valuation ? 

I have said that the tenement valuation includes every variety of productive 
property, while from the townland valuation all houses uuder 5/. in annual value 
are exempted, and only two-thirds of the actual letting value of any house is 
rateable; thus, if the annual value of a house were 100 L, it would be set down 
in the list at 75 1. 

(19. 9.1 L L 4 2779. Whereas, 
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2779. Whereas, in tlie tenement valuation, it would be put down at its full 
value ? 

Certainly, at its full value. 

2780. You have stated that the townland valuation is based upon one set of 
standard prices, and that the tenement valuation is based upon the letting value 
at the time when it is made; does it follow from this, that whereas in the town- 
land valuation there is a relative scale kept up throughout, the tenement 
valuation must refer to the letting value at the time^ at which the valuation is 
made, without possessing a relative value throughout? 

Certainly ; no relative scale can be preserved. 

2781. Is there, inconsequence, any great variation between the two valuations? 

I have not as yet made out the townland valuation according to its scale in 

any county in which I have made the tenement valuations j but 1 have no doubt, 
owino- to the different proportions which rents bear to the actual value of 
the land in some localities as compared to others, the two valuations will not 
always bear a relative proportion to each other. If the rents be lower than 
usual on a large estate, the surrounding landlords will be influenced, and let 
their lands low, while in the same manner high letting landlords will influence 
their neighbours ; but, on the whole, the townland valuation wdll usually be 
from 20 to 25 per cent, under the tenement valuation. 

2782. Will not there be clashing and confusion between the tw'o valuations 
when they are both finished ? 

They will be used for different purposes ; the one for the county, the other 
for the Poor Law; hut both valuations will he given in tenements. 

2783. 'Will the land be of the same value in both cases ? 

No, it will not ; the townland valuation will be on the scale which has been 

adopted from the commencement, so as to make it relatively uniform throughout 
every county in Ireland. 

2784. The tenement valuation being made to serve the purposes of the Poor 
Law, and the townland valuation the purposes of the county cess ? 

Yes. 

2785. By law the property rateable to the poor being different from the 
property rateable to county purposes ? 

Certainly. Some kinds of properly are rated to the Poor Law which are- 
exempted mom county assessment. 

2786. Will not it necessarily follow from the plans wliich you have established 
for the two valuations, that the townland valuation will be one quarter less than 
the tenement valuation? 

Generally speaking, such will be the case; the townland valuation will be 
carried on according to tlie scale of the Act, without reference to the rents, and 
if, owing to peculiar circumstances, such as are at present taking place in the 
west of Ireland, the rents of land be reduced, the townland valuation and the 
tenement valuation may approach very nearly to each other. I am certain if 
I were now valuing in some of the western counties, Mayo and Galway for 
instance, 1 should find the letting value to correspond pretty nearly to the scale 
of the townland valuation ; but if made five or six years ago, the tenement 
valuation would have been at least 20 or 25 per cent, higher than the townland 
valuation. 

2787. Y’ou did not follow the same principle of valuation with reference to 
your tenement valuation which you laid down as a guide for your to^vnland 
valuation ? 

No, because we were forced to accommodate the valuation to the letting rents, 
at the time the valuation was made. 

2788. Then it will follow that in those parts which you first valued, the 
tenement valuation will be comparatively higher than in those more recently 
valued? 

If we refer to the western counties it will; but as yet the rents of land have 
not been materially reduced in the county of Dublin, which is the only county 
completed by me under the tenement valuation, and the present moderate letting, 
value has been adopted there. 

2789. Are 
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2789. Ai-e there any circumstances in Ireland which render absolutely neces- 
saiy a different machinery and a different valuation for levi'inff the county-rate 
and the poor-rate ? ^ 

I do not think it is ahsolutclj' necessary that there should be two valuations ; 
but the townland valuation having been made for the county assessment, which 
is altogether paid by the occupier, it was deemed of importance at the time the 
Act was passed that the valuation should be uniform throughout, and it has been 
conducted according to a uniform scale ; but as the Poor Law valuation is a 
valuation for a pte which is to be paid partly by the landlord and pai’tly by 
the occupier, it is necessary that it should refer to the letting value at the time. 

2/90. You have described the state of things under the existing law as being 
tile reason wh^'^ two valuation.'i are required, but are there any circumstances in 
the condition of Ireland which would prevent the adoption of the system of 
valuation as in England, placing the assessment of the poor-rate and of the 
county-rate upon the same footing? 

If the law were altered so as to make all the different classes of property which 
are liable to the Poor Law assessment equally liable to the county assessment, it 
might be done. 

2791. From your general experience in these matters, do you think that there 
would be any serious objection to so altering the law, so as to combine the two 
assessments as they are in England ? 

I do not think there would. 

2792. If that were possible, would it not produce some simplification and 
economy m the collection of those rates ? 

Certainly ; one collector would answer instead of two. 

2793. ^ ^ ould it not be necessary, in that case, to alter the provisions of the law' 
which divide the payment between the owner and the occupier? 

No, because the occupier would pay the whole of the county-cess and the 
whole of the poor-rate, but he would afterwards deduct one-half of the poor-rate 
from his landlord. 

2/94. Have you ever had brought before you, or had occasion to consider, 
present valuations which are made by the authority of the several Boards of 
Guardians for Poor Law purposes, which your valuation is intended to super- 
sede ? ^ 

I have had occasion to compare those valuations in a great number of instances 
^th the townland valuation, ivith a view to see how far they corresponded rela- 
tively ; and I have a Table before me which shows the diff'erence in 97 Unions 
and in 25 counties. 

2795. Will you have the goodness to put iu that Table ? 

riie same is delivered in : vu/e Appendiy. 

279G. Judging from^ the documents that have come before you, are those 
valuations such as to give you any very great confidence either 'in the ability, 
integrity or fairness of the parties employed by the Poor Law Guardians in 
making those valuations ? 

From my own knowledge, I am of opinion that the Poor Law valuations are 
not l elatiye either in regard to the portions which the Electoral Divisions within 
each Union bear to each other, and tliey are even more irrelative in regard to 
one Union as compared with another. I have prepared a paper upon that sub- 
ject founded upon , the Table handed in, which, with the pennission of your 
Lordships, I will read. 

The Witness reads the same, as follows : 

“ Notes relative to the present Poor Law Valuation of Ireland, sIiowin.T 
Its inequality, and, consequently, the Injustice of using it, particularly 
in the Western Counties, as a Criterion of Value, or the Proportion 
which any monmal Rate bears to the actual Rent-value of the Land. 

“ It is generally admitted that the Poor Law Valuation of Ireland is not 
relative in regard to the actual value placed on the land and tenements of 
one part of a single Union as compared with another ; and having been made 
by a number of unconnected individuals, each of whom interpreted the Act 
mm ^ according 
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according to his own views, as might be expected, considerable discrepan- 
cies occur between the proportionate value which one Union, taken as a 
whole, bears to another ; and, besides, in many Unions the Guardians have 
had revisions made of the original Poor Law valuation, with a view to its 
being reduced, although such original valuation was confessedly below the 
then average letting value of the lands of the Union. If we compare tlie 
Poor Law valuation of any Union or number of Unions with the general 
townland valuation made for the purpose of county assessment, we find 
numerous discrepancies. In most cases the Poor Law valuation is higher, 
but not relatively so, while in others it nearly con*esponds, and in several 
it is lower than the townland valuation. The general townland valuation 
of Ireland, under C & 7 "William the Fourth, chapter S4, has been carried 
on under the direction of one Commissioner, and conducted throughout on 
a uniform principle. The Auluation of land was made according to a fixed 
standard of agricultural produce, appended to the Act, which standard was 
introduced for the purpose of insuring that the valuations made at different 
and even distant periods should bear a uniform proportion to each otlier ; 
and it was enacted, that buildings should be assessed at two-tbirds of their 
actual value, and that all houses below the annual value of ~>l. should be 
exempted. In practice, it was found that the staridai'd price of agricultural 
produce appended to the Act was considerably under the usual value of 
such produce ; and on the valuation of any county being completed, it was 
frequently ascertained that about one-third, or 6 s. ScA in the pound, should 
be added, to bring up the amount of houses and land to a full rent value. 
But the townland valuation having’ been made without reference to local 
rents (the guide being the average I’ate of agricultural produce at the prin- 
cipal neighbouring markets, as compared with the fixed standard), differ- 
ences, owing to want of uniformity in the rents, have been discovered, as 
might be expected, between the proportion which the valuation bears to 
actual rents in different localities. If we compare the gross amount of the 
present townland valuation of the several Poor Law Unions contained in 
five of the northern counties, viz. Londonderry, Antiim, Down, Armagh 
and Tyrone, with the Poor Law valuation of the same Unions, though con- 
siderable discrepancies arise in regard to some Unions, we find that to bring 
up the townland valuation to the Poor Law’ valuation, which is supposed to 
represent the letting value, though generally it is under the mark, we must 
add about one-third, or 6s. 8d. in the pound. But it is to be observed, 
that the five countie.s above mentioned arc inhabited by the moat indus- 
trious population in Ireland, and are the seat of the linen and other manu- 
factures ; in consequence, lands let in those counties at a higher rate, in 
proportion to the actual price of produce, than in others ; and, besides, the 
holders of small fai-ms pay their rent rather out of the profits of manufac- 
turing industry than by the sale "of produce, wdiich thej’ consume them- 
selves ; hence tlfe rents range higher, and at the same time are better paid, 
than in otlier districts. Thus, if we refer to the Union of Newtowmards, 
in the county of Down, we find that the Poor Law valuation is higher than 
the general valuation by one-half, or 10^. in the pound, while in another, 
as Larne, it is not more than 4j. 2c^. in the pound higher ; but the average 
of the whole will give an addition of about Qs. 8d. in the pound. If, in 
the same manner, we compare the gross amounts of the two valuations of 
the Unions of the following counties, viz. Donegal, Cavan, Louth, West- 
meath, Kildare, Queen’s County, Wicklow, Fermanagh, Monaghan, Long- 
ford, Meath, King’s County, Carlow and Wexford, w’e find that on an 
average the townland valuation is about one-fourth, or os. in the pound, 
under the Poor Law. And again, if we take six of the TV’estern counties, 
■viz. Sligo, Roscommon, Galway, Leitrim, Mayo and Clai*e, where the people 
are very poor, and agriculture is in a very backward state, we find that the 
townland valuation is on an average only is. 6d. in the pound under the 
Poor Law valuation ; but in the province of Connaught the Poor Law ' 
valuation is very low’, as compared to actual rents (in some case.s not one- 
half), and is on an average about 3 s. 0-d. in the pound under the Poor Law 
valuation of the province of Leinster, and 3s. in the pound under that of 
the principal counties of the province of Ulster, as may be clearly seen by 
reference to the accompanying Table, showing the relative proportion 

which 
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which the Poor Law valuation hears to the townland valuation throughout 
97 Unions and 25 counties.” 

Mr. Griffith. I should observe, that in the case of Newtownards Union, that 
the unusual difference between tlie townland and Poor Law valuations is occa- 
sioned by a number of large buildings having been erected since the townland 
valuation was made; and it may be generally observed in all cases where tliere 
are large towns, as only two-thirds of the value of rateable houses are set down 
in tlie lists as prescribed by the Act, and all houses under 5 1. in annual 
value are exempted, that there is a greater difference between the two valuations 
than in the rural districts. 

2797. In relation to the valuations of the Poor Law Guardians, where the 
valuation is reduced very considerably below the rents, is not the effect, in pro- 
portion as it is below the rent, to cast a much larger amount of charge upon the 
landlord ? 

Certainly; and in some cases it casts the whole of the charge upon the 
proprietors. 

2798. Whenever the Poor Law valuation is 50 per cent, below the actual 
rent, in that case the whole falls upon the landlord ? 

It does. 

2799. And not only an increased amount of poundage falls upon the land- 
lord, but the number of 4/. tenements must be increased in the same ratio. 

They must. 

2800. Taking the Poor Law Guardians’ valuation as it stands, upon the facts 
you have stated to the Committee, would that afford any element whatever by 
which the poundage rate of 6 cl, or any other given sum, would be an equal 
apportionment of taxation in different parts of Ireland ? 

It certainly would not, in ray opinion ; it would be far higher upon the East- 
ern Unions than upon the Westera. 

2801. Would it be even as between county and county, between Union and 
Union, or between Electoral Division and Electoral Division, an equal tax? 

It would not; even in the North there would be considerable differences 
between different Unions, and also between different Electoral Divisions in the 
same Union. 

2802. Then the notion of a national rate of 6 d, in the pound, however in 
words it might be equal, would in point of fact be entirely unequal ? 

It would certainly be unequal. 

2803. Is tliere any one valuation existing at tlie present moment by which an 
even poundage rate of 6 d. or 1 s., or any other given amount, would, practically 
speaking, be an equal proportion of burden upon all the descriptions of pro- 
perty rated. 

There is no tenement valuation of that kind ; the only uniform valuation is 
the townland valuation. 

2804. And_ if the townland valuation were adojited, it would practically 
exclude certain classes of property which are now subject to poor-rate by law? 

It would } but those might be added. 

2805. Are you aware that under the Poor Law Act, for the purpose of reach- 
ing the rateable value, there must first be deducted the whole amount of rates 
and charges com7nu?tibus annh' ? 

I am aware of it. 

2806. When the rates and charges amount to 50 per cent, upon the rent 
value, the result, you have already stated, would be to cast the whole amount of 
burden upon the land ? 

Certainly. 

2807. Will you have the goodness to take that paper into your hand, and read 
the facts there stated relative to the Scariff Union, and tlxen state what the con- 
sequence of those facts would be ? 
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The same is read, as follows: 

“ Again, if we take the Union of Scariif, it presents perhaps the most 
absurd practical paradox of the existing Poor Law. If the valuation were 
to be revised (and it is within the power of the Guardians to do so at any 
moment), the Valuator is bound by the Act, in valuing each tenement, 
to deduct the average cost of repairs, &.c. &c., and all rates, taxes and public 
charges. In Scariff, therefore, he would have to deduct as follows : Rates 
as estimated by the Commissioners for twelvemonths, 17.?. per pound; 
repai’meut for public works (supposed), 2 s. per pound ; repayment for 
relief advances (supposed), 1 s . ; making the total deductions from value, 1 L ; 
and therefore, omitting altogether grand jury cess, taxi^, repairs, and all 
the other etcetei’as, each tenement in Scariif would and ought absolutely to 
be valued at nothing. No property, therefore, being rateable in this Union, 
where are the rates to come from r from the landlord ? No ; because the 
tenant being liable for no rates, he cannot deduct them from the land- 
lord's rent ; and unless tenements worth nothing be considered as value for 
sums less than 4/., in which case tlie poor-rate would fall on the landlord, 
no rate can be struck or levied.” 

2808. Does that appear to you to be fair reasoning upon that hypothesis r 

Certainly ; if the amount of the various assessments equalled the full ordinary 

rent value of the land, and such assessments are required to be deducted, there 
would be no loalance to be set down as rent. 

2809. Do vou see any mode of escaping from that result ? 

Not under the circumstances stated. 

2810. Have you had occasion to consider, so as to form a general opinion upon 
the subject, the relative amount of area, population and value of different dis- 
tricts in Ireland, having reference to the circumstances of situation and of the 
soil? 

I have ; 1 have lately considered this subject, and have prepared some notes 
bearing on the point, which, if your Lordships permit, I will read. 

2811. Will jmu have the goodness to read them? 

Tlie Witness i*ead the same, as follows : 

“ Notes relative to the Proportion which the Population in Ireland bears 
to Area and Value in different Localities, and the Data which it would 
be desirable to consider in determining the Boundaries of Areas for Poor 
Law Assessment. 

“ If, excluding the large towns, we take the average of all the rural dis- 
tricts of Ireland, we find that for every 1,000 individuals there are 3,000 
acres and 2,000 1. rent value, equal to 13 4 d. per acre, and 2 1. per head. 

“ Although the above proportions cannot be precisely cai’ried out in sub- 
dividing the country into areas for ratiug, still they should never be lost 
sight of ; and, in forming an area for rating, it will be desirable that the 
three elements should in each be referred to. 

“ If we take 1 ,000 individuals as the ground-work for a general table, we 
shall find ourselves driven into different proportions according to the varia- 
tion of the circumstances in each case; thus — 

“ Table showing the Proportion of the Population to Area and Value in different 
Localitira in Ireland. 

“ In highly r.ultivated districts in the neighbourhood of large towirs 

Isdividoali. .4.cm. Rent Vdue. Value per Acre, 

1,000 reside OQ 1,500 - -£. 3,000 - - £.2 - - 

Take an average of the Midland Distncts, and we shall have — 

1,000 - - - 2,000 - - £.2,000 - - £.1 - - 

Hilly Sub-mountain Districts : 

1,000 - - - 3,000 - - £. 1,500 - - £.- 10 - 

Ordinary Mountain Districts : 

1,000 - - - 10,000 - - £.1,000 - - £.- 2 - 

Western Mountain or Sea-shore Districts : 

1,000 - - - 6,000 - - £. 000 - - £,- 2 - 



we find that about — 
Value per Ilesil. 

- - £.3 - - 

- - £.2 - - 

- - £.1 10 - 

- - £.1 - - 

- - £.- 12 - 

Actual 
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Individuals. 


Actual Kbsultb. 

Acres. Rent Value. Value per Awe. 


Value per Head. 
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1,000 - 


Ballina Union ; Electoral Division, Ballycastle : 

- - 6,484 - - £. 522 - -£.-17 - - 


£.- 10 5 


1,000 - 


Glenties Union; Electoral Division, Rutland; 

- - 1,922 - - £.180 - - £.- 1 10 - - 


■£.- 3 7 




1,000 - 


Bantiy Union ; Electoral Division, Kilcathereen ; 

- - 1,057 - - £. 235 - -£.-45-- 


£.- 4 7” 





Mr. Griffith. I should observe that the 13 s. 4 d. per acre includes the bogs ; 
and if the bogs and high mountains were omitted, we would have an average 
value of about 20 s. per acre for the whole of Ireland. 

2812. Then the average you put here would have to be varied in some pro- 
portion by excluding the bog lands ? 

Of course, if you take the whole of Ireland ; but still the ratio would be as 
represented, that 1,000 acres of land would be worth J ,000 1. upon the average. 

2813. In this examination, when you use the word “acre,” do you mean an 
Irish or a statute acre 1 

The statute acre always ; I prepared that Table also with a view of making a 
comparison of different localities to enable us to determine how far the localities 
'in their present actual state were capable, under cereal food, of sustaining the 
people. 

2814. What are the results you came to as applicable to these examples which 
you have given ; are there any amongst them in which, in the present state of 
the population, and with reference to the area which would be required for pro- 
ducing grain food as a substitute for potatoes, the number of the people appears 
to you in excess above the power of sustaining them within that locality r 

If we take the Table, it appears that on the average of Ireland there are three 
acres for every individual, and if there be five individuals in each family, that 
will give 15 acres of good arable land, value 15Z., for each family, and I think 
that is almost the lowest amount which we might wish to take. At 15/. rent 
value a tenant farmer could support himself aud his family on cereal food, and 
pay a fair rent. 

2815. On what ground do you rest your first calculation ; has it reference to 
the necessity of keeping stock, to a certain extent, in order to manure lands and 
to cultivate them properly under grain-crops 

It has; my feeling is, that, in order to enable 15 acres, value 15/., to support a 
family, it should be on the five-course sliift ; there would be six acres of oats, or 
other cereal crops, three acres of green crop, three acres of meadow, and three 
acres of pasture. 

2816. Will you compare that with the case of the greatest excess of population 
as compared with the means of supporting the people, and state the result? 

In the case of Rutland there is only 3s. and Id. value per head, and 1,922 
acres, value 180 for 1,000 people. In this case, if we take 15 /. as the.rent — for 
rent, not acres, w'ili be the best criterion — for 1 80 /. value we shall have but twelve 
tenements, which, at five to a family, will only give 60 persons, wdiere at present 
there are 1,000 ; but this is an extreme case; and, as a considerable part of the 
population earn an uncertain support by fishing on the adjoining coast, the tene- 
ments might be increased to 18 or 20, in which case we might provide for, say, 
100 inhabitants, and tlie remaining 900 should be removed. 

2817. Take the Union of Glenties; by the papers before the Committee it 
appears that the population of Glenties in 1841 was 43,571, and the valuation 
of rated property in September 1847 was 1 6,389 1 . ; do you think it possible for 
that population to be supported within itself on cereal food, the potato culture 
having ceased or greatly diminished ? 

Quite impossible, I should say, calculating on 15 /. tenements, 6,000 inhabitants 
would be full. 

2818. Does that present an extreme case by way of example, differing in 
•degree of what is to be found in other parts of the "West of Ireland t 

Certainly it is an extreme case, but not only in the West, but in very large 
tracts in the interior of Ireland, the population could not be supported on cereal 
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R. Griffith, E$q, food I’ldsedby tliemselves. I have here before me the teuement valuation of the 
Barony of Owney and Arra, in the county of Tipperary . As an examplej I will take 
9th March 1849. ti^etownland of Carrowkeale, which appears to be about an average of the district; 

this townland contains 439 acres, value 217 i. ; the average value is 10^. per acre, 

and there are 40 tenements, which gives 5l. 8s. 6d. for each tenement on an 
average value. 

2819. And not more than 10 acres to each tenement ? 

No, each being worth 10^. per acre. 

2820. In cases similar to that of Glen ties, and in all cases _ varying from it 
proportionately to their degree of vai-iation, assuming the cessation of the potato 
crop, do you see any alternative but either sending food or money ab extra to 
those people to live upon, or sending those people to some other place, where they 
can get food or wages, or allowing them to die ? 

Certainly, in those western districts the superabundant people must be removed, 
as the distinct cannot support them on grain-food. 

2821. Does that observation of yours apply to any considerable proportion of 
the West and the South-west of Ireland ? 

To a very large portion. 

2822. How do you connect this extreme distress with those peculiar districts ; 
axe they districts mainly along the sea-shore, in which the greatest extremity of 
distress exists ? 

It is mainly along the sea-shore; there the people were enabled to raise succes- 
sive crops of potatoes by the aid of sea-manure ; hence they multiplied, and still 
were enabled to exist; in the interior this system could not be cai’ried out to the 
same extent. 

2823. In consequence of those causes which you have described, namely, the 
facility of culture and of raising potatoes for food in those districts, did a very 
minute subdivision of land take place? 

On the sea-coast very minute indeed. 

2824. Taking it from the year 1815, the year of the peace, dowu'to the present 
time, is it consistent with your knowledge of facts, that that minute subdivision 
of land which is connected with the existing state of distress has arisen through 
the agency and co-operation and good-will of the landlord, the inheritor of the 
soil, or rather against his w'ill, contrary to his interest, and leading to conse- 
quences fatal to the property of which he is possessor ? 

1 think that in most cases the landlords of any considerable property have 
exerted all means in their power to prevent it ; but persons of moderate fortune, 
and especially middle tenants, did encourage the subdivision, and they thereby 
increased their annual income. 

2825. What was the consequence of it, for a time, with respect to the rents ? 

It raised the rents considerably. 

2826. Did it raise the present value of rents at the hazard and at the sacrifice 
of the reversionary value of the estate 1 

By increasing the number of poor inhabitants on the estate, it certainly injured 
the inheritance, and now we see the result. 

2827. The middleman having but a temporary interest in the property, had 
no care for the reversion ; the inheritor, on the other hand, cared for the rever- 
sion ; therefore, might it not be the interest of the inheritor to prevent sub- 
infeudation, whilst it was the interest of the leaseholder to promote it .' 

Most decidedly it was his interest to prevent it. 

2828. And those two consequences are consistent with your experience? 

They are. 

2829. There is a singular phenomenon, which appears upon the Tables before 
the Committee ; a strange contrast between the tlnion of Dunfiinaghy in the 
North, and the Union of Glenties ; in one of which, Dunfanaghy, there has been 
very little distress, comparatively speaking ; while in the Union of Glenties there 
has been a great pressure of distress. Is the physical aspect of those two districts 
pretty nearly the same ? 

I think it is very nearly the same. 
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2830. Are there any circumstances connected with tlie locality of Dunfanagliy, 
as compared with Glenties, which would enable you to account for that remark- 
able contrast in the condition of the people ? 

None but an excellent and clever landlord, who is always resident. 

2831. Is the Union of Dunfanaghy a small one? 

It is a very small one ; less than usual. 

2832. Supposing that, in place of being in a Union, including only 18,571 
people, and of the area of Dunfanaghy, Mr. Stewart’s property had been in the 
Union of Ballina, the extent of which you are familiar with, do you think that 
Mr. Stewart’s exertions could have produced the same result in that enormously 
wide area which has been connected with his exertions in the smaller Union cf 
Dunfanaghy ? 

Certainly not, because, owing- to the great extent of Union which belongs to 
numerous proprietors, he would have been unable to exert that control, and keep 
down the rates, which he has effected in Dunfanaghy. 

2833. Then, in proportion as an individual has the means of improving his 
property, if the Union or the Electoral Division be small, he has the means 
also of reducing the rates of the district ? 

He has, by attending to the people, and employing them. 

2834. Do not you consider that the best and most legitimate mode in which 
the burden for maintaining the poor can be relieved, is by tlie encouragement in 
every way of profitable improvements of tlie lands 1 

Certainly. 

2835. Do you believe that the field of profitable improvement in Ireland for 
agricultural purposes is widely extended, and that capital might be advanta- 
geously applied, without any disturbing causes, yielding a good return, and pro- 
moting the wealth and prosperity of the country? 

I think it might. 

2836. With reference to the soil and other permanent causes, do you think 
that in all the districts of Ireland capital could be profitably employed ? 

In all the districts it could be profitably employed; but in some districts more 
profitably than others. 

2837. Do you think tliat the liability for rates which are incurred not upon 
your own estate, but upon estates adjacent, properties over which you have no 
control, and by which, consequently, you may be subjected to increased charges 
by reason of the very improvements which you have effected, operates as a bar 
to such investment of capital and the improvement of the land? 

I know it has already acted as such in many cases. 

2838. Does it act in proportion as the area of taxation is very widely 
extended? 

Y es, in proportion as the area of taxation exceeds the property of the indi- 
vidual. 

2839. Could the townland division, in your opinion, be adopted as a practical 
area of taxation ? 

I think not; it would be too small. 

2840. Are not the townlands unequal in size ? 

They are, both in size and in value. 

2841. Have not you known some that are under 10 acres, and others that 
exceed 6,000 or 7,000 acres ? 

Such difierences do occur ; the small townlands are usually in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns. 

2842. How far do you conceive that it would be possible to reconcile with 
-other interests the inducement which you have admitted to exist for agricultural 
improvements as the residt of a property area of taxation ? 

I think that the data contained in the Table which I have already brought 
forward, relative to the three elements, bears upon the question generally. The 
areas of rating might be smaller where the land was rich, and larger where the 
land was poor ; and it "would be desirable, where it was sufficiently extensive, 
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Ji. GriOiUi, Esrj. that the property should be that of one individual ; but where the properties 

were too small, two or three might be united together ; and it would be desirable 

9 th March 1849 . jjj cases that some one property should be predominant in order to enable 

the proprietor of that property to lead the way in the Electoral Division. I should 

say, if we take the lowland districts of Ireland near to towns from 1,000 to 
2,000 acres, which would give about 3,000 Z. in annual value, would be a fair 
area for taxation. When we reach the poorer countries, the area might vary 
from two to three or four thousand acres, according to the quality. Get on 
mountain sides, they might range from tlirce to five or six thousand aci’es, 
according to circumstances ; and in mountains they might amount to 10,000', 
which would probably be about the largest. 

2843. Assuming that as a principle to be varied in its application according 
to the varying nature of the case ? 

Certainly. 

2844. Should each of those areas of taxation constitute an Electoral District ? 

No, I would not make any alteration in the Electoral Districts ; I think the 

proposed areas would be too small. In preparing a property-map of the county 
of Mayo, which I made for the purpose of subdivision, I called the now areas 
Sub-electoral Divisions, adopting the principle of the Parliamentary Scotch 
burghs, three or four forming an Electoral Division. Uj)on the whole, I think 
that the present Electoral Divisions might remain. 

284.5. Are you acquainted with the county of Wicklow ? 

I am. 

2846. Are you acquainted with the Union of Shillelagh ? 

I am. 

2847. Is not that, for the most part, the property of one individual ? 

It is ; nearly the wliole belongs to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

2848. Are there not several Electoral Divisions in the Union of Shillelagh 
which are entirely -the property of one noble proprietor ? 

1 believe there are. 

2849. Have you ever heard that that has led to the eviction of tenants, or to 
any acts of inhumanity which would prove that such proceedings were neces- 
sarily incident and consequent upon the adoption, as a general principle, subject 
to local variation of the union of property in the area of taxation ? 

I believe that in no instance have there been any evictions from the Union of 
Shillelagh. 

2850. By the Report of the Boundary Commissioners it appears that tlio 
Electoral Divisions of Ulster are distiug-uishable from those of the West and 
South, first, by their being smaller, and next, by their being more generally 
coterminous with property. Have you heard that as a conscquenci! of the 
adoption of such principle of boundary, there have been cruel evictions, or any 
desire on tlie part of the lauded proprietors of Ulster generally to rid themselves 
of their sui’plus tenantry ? 

I have never heard that sucli was the fact, 

2851. As a general question, without referring to what may have been the 
fact, do you think that tlie circumstance of adopting, where practicable, the 
boundaries of property, and in all cases keeping them in view as one of 
the elements for ascertaining the area of taxation, is likely to lead to that result, 
or to the opposite result ? 

I think it is likely to lead to the opposite result, 

2852. Do you know what the average size of the Electoral Divisions in Ulster 
now is ? 

I do not know' accurately. 

2853. Is it not considerably larger than the area of taxation which you 
propose ? 

I believe so ; I should think nearly double ; adopting the principle of a 
maximum rate, I think they should be more. 

2854. In 
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28o4. In Ulster has it not turned out, for instance, that Lord Abercorn’s R, Griffith, Esq. 

property, and those of other considerable proprietors in Ulster, ai’e, for the most 

part, included within the same Poor Law boundaries? 9^^ March 1849, 

I believe they are. — 

2855. Do you mean forming separate Electoral Divisions? 

In many cases, I think so. There may be small properties intervenino- ; but 
the great mass belong to Lord Abercorn. “ 

2856. Do various Electoral Divisions belong to him alone ? 

I believe so. 

2857. Are there many other proprietors in Ulster in the same circumstances? 

1 cannot say that I have turned my attention sulBciently to that circumstance 

to enable me to think with certainty. I made the valuation in that country 
before tlie Poor Law was in operation. 

2858. Is not that the case also sometimes in tlie South ? 

It is sometimes in the South, where the property is very large. 

2859. You are aware that in England the unit of taxation is the parish. 

Now it appears by the Parliamentary Returns that there are 8,681 parishes in 
England, not exceeding 300 in population ; that there are 1,907 not exceeding 
100 in population; and that there are 737 not exceeding 50 in population. 

Would any analogy drawn from the eifect of what are called close parishes in 
England, which are parishes the property of one individual, be applicable to an 
area of taxation, such as you liave suggested, which would be infinitely larger 
than many of those parishes 1 

I he areas proposed by me would be a great deal larger. 

2860. You have stated that, as one effect of individualizing responsibility, 
there would be greater inducement to employ the inhabitants upon that estate; 
do not you think that it would also lead to the employment of some of the 
inhabitants upon the neighbouring estates ? 

In proportion as the improvement continued, it woxild ; the moment that the 
proprietor had arranged his estate into such farms that the people could live 
upon them, they would immediately begin to employ labourers ; and if they had 
not labourers on their own farms or on the estate, they would take them from the 
neighbouring estates. 

2861. Do you consider the change of position from a very small cottier 
occupier of land, into a labourer earning wages, to be one of the most essential 
modes of improving the condition of the Irish people? 

Certainly I do. 

2862. Would the individualizing the responsibility for the rate by a more 
close adherence to the principle adopted to a certain extent in Ulster, and which 
has been departed from in other parts of Ireland, the property principle, lead 
to a practical demand for labourers, as distinguished from cottier occupiers of 
land? 

I think it would. 

2863. Do you think that there would be no risk, if the area of taxation were 
confined to the boundaries of individual properties, that the proprietors would 
be very unwilling to employ any additional labourers to those whom they found 
already situated upon their own properties ? 

In the first instance, of course they would employ tlieir own; but as improve- 
ments took place, and the people became more settled, they would take extra 
labourers when they required them. 

2864. You act as one of the Superintending Commissioners under the Land 
Improvement Act ? 

I am the Superintendent of that department of the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland. 

2865. You have had an opportunity of visiting some of those works carried 
on in different parts of Ireland ? 

I have. 

2866. Are you able to say whether, in carrying on those large works of im- 
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provement, it has been found in many or in most cases necessary to call in 
auxiliary labourers from neighbouring estates ? 

I have known many instances where such has been the case. 

2867. Have you any idea of the number of proprietors in Ireland having 
properties of a greater extent than 1,000 acres ? 

I cannot say exactly ; but having seen a great many property maps, and con- 
structed them myself, I know that there are a considerable number ; a thousand 
acres of mountain-land would produce a very small rental. 

2868. Are you aware that in the Carrick-on-Suir Union three Electoral 
Divisions belong to one noble Lord, and two to another ? 

I am not aware of that fact. 

2869. If that be so, you can hardly say that the principle of making the 
area of taxation coterminous with property has been altogether departed from in 
the south ? 

Certainly not altogether departed from ; where the property was so large it 
was almost impossible to avoid it; but it has often been done, and done, I think, 
injudiciously, without regard to the boundary of property, even where it was 
extensive. 

2870. Is it your opinion that the management of the property in the division 
of Shillelagh can be relied upon as that which would be universally followed in 
Ii'eland ? 

Certainly not. 

2871. With respect to those properties in the South, to which your attention 
has been called, in the neighbourhood of Garrick, assuming them to be the 
estates of the Earl of Bessborough and the Marquis of Waterford, have you 
ever heard that the property system of division, applied to the estates of the 
Earl of Bessborough, has led to the mismanagement of the estate, or to the 
eviction of tenants, or to any acts of oppression consequent upon that svstem ? 

I know, so far from it, that the Earl of Bessborough has borrowed a large sum 
of money under the Land Improvement Act, and is now employing the people 
extensively in draining land, both in his own possession and in the possession of 
his tenants. 

2872. Can you give any example of an estate which, upon the whole, exhibits 
more improvement, or more regard for the condition of the poor, than the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Bessborough ? 

I cannot ; his Lordship’s estates in the county of Kilkenny offer an example 
for the imitation of the South of Ireland. 

2873. Gan you state anything about the Electoral Divisions on the property of 
the Duke of Leinster; is his property mingled with other properties in the 
same Electoral Division ? 

I think not ; the Duke of Leinster’s property lies very much together; and I 
believe there are several Electoral Divisions which solely belong to him. 

2874. Have you ever heard that in that case that property division has led to 
the mismanagement of the estate, the eviction of tenants, acts of cruelty and 
oppression? 

I have not, and I do not believe that such have occurred. 

2875. In the case of the money that was applied for by the Earl of Bess- 
borough for the improvement of Ws estates, was it applied for for those estates 
which form single Electoral Divisions, or for his estate in the county of Leitrim ? 

It w’as applied for everywhere ; he applied, for money for his Kilkenny estate, 
his Carlow estate, and his Leitrim estate. 

2876. But it is in Kilkenny that entire Electoral Divisions belong to Lord 
Bessborough ? 

It is. 

28/7. Did the fact of the Electoral Division being coterminous with the 
property arise from that principle being attended to, or merely from the dis- 
position of the land without reference to the proprietor? 

I believe the latter ; I do not think, so far as I can judge from conversation 

lhad 
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I had with some of the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, when the Electoral 
Divisions were being made, that any attention was paid to the concentration of 
property; on the contrary, sometimes the object was to unite good property 
and one that was pauperized in one Electoral Division. 

2878. Do you think that a good principle ? 

No, a very injurious one. 

2879. Do you think it unjust ^ well as injurious? 

Certainly I do. 

2880. Then, is it not your opinion that the mode of managing estates very 
much depends upon the individual character of the proprietor ? 

Certainly, particularly in the South and West. 

2881. Is your townland valuation in Ireland sufficiently advanced to form 
the basis of a property-tax ? 

My valuation being made in townlands alone, where the boundary of th^ 
property is not coterminous with the boundary of the townland, there would be 
some little arrangement required ; but as it happens in 99 cases out of 100 that 
the boundaries of properties and townlands are coterminous, I think there would 
be very little difficulty in doing so. 

2882. Do you think that, with the present exiting macliinery in Ireland, there 
would be any difficulty in levying a property-tax on land in Ireland ? 

I think not. 

2883. Do you or do you not think, upon the whole, from the statements you 
have made with regard to the inequality of the Poor Law valuations, tliat any 
rate in aid or any property -tax would be much more equitably levied upon your 
valuation than it would he upon the Poor Law valuation ? 

I tliink it w'ould ; I have no doubt I could arrange the townland valuation in 
such a manner as to make it fairly represent the present letting value, by regu- 
lating it from data I possess. 

2884. Within what period could you get such a valuation prepared ? 

In townlands I think I could give it in about six weeks ; I have also directed 
my attention to counties that have not yet been valued under the townland sys- 
tem, and by taking the Poor Law valuation, imperfect as it is, as the ground- 
work, and comparing it with the valuations of different townlands or different 
districts, the valuation of which has been completed under tlie tenemeht valua- 
tion, I have been able to arrive at an approximation to the townland scale 
throughout the southern counties, which, when completed, would enable me to 
form a general valuation of Ireland ; but, of course, the valuation of the southern 
•counties would be merely an approximation; when once completed I could make 
any additions that might be necessary to bring the whole to the scale of fair 
letting rent. 

2885. That applies to parts of Ireland over which your townland valuation 
does not at present extend ? 

What I last referred to was that part of Ireland to which the townland valua- 
tion has not extended. 

2886. Within what period do you think you could do it ? 

By a little exertion I think within two months; since I came to London five 
Unions have been completed in this manner by my clerks in Dublin. 

2887. If the proposed plan of a 6 ri. rate in aid should be adopted, or a pro- 
perty-tax over the whole country, it would be better, in your opinion, to take 
such valuation as you could afford for that purpose, than to adopt the valuation 
of the Poor Law Unions in Ireland ? 

I think it would ; but in making the assessment it would be necessary to take 
the detail within each townland from the Poor Law, because I can only give the 
amount in townlands ; perhaps another system might be adopted, more general 
than that I have mentioned, namely, by my determining only the proportion 
which each Union should bear to the letting rent, and leave the Poor Law valu- 
ation in each Union to he the groundwork for assessment ; by this means I 
would determine the proportion which each Union should bear to the whole, 
por instance, there are several Unions in the West of Ireland that are very much 
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telow my townland valuation ; the Union of Kilrush is 2s. sd. in the pound, I 
think, below the townland valuation ; the townland valuation when it was made 
was 25 per cent, under the rents; and it would be necessary in such cases to 
make a considerable increase to the Poor Law valuation. 

2888. Do you consider that the present Poor Law valuation would form a 
fair basis, taking Ireland throughout, for the imposition of any general tax? 

No, I think it is not relative in itself betweep Union and Union ; neither is it 
relative in itself between Electoral Division and Electoral Division ; but the dif- 
ferences are not so great, and would not be so sensibly felt in the interior of a 
Union, as in comparing one Union with another ; the Table which I have handed 
m will show the extraordinary differences there are between Union and Union, 
even in those adjoining each other. 

2889. Will you have the goodness to take the Table, and select two extreme 
cases, and show what, in your judgment, the effect of a rate would be, as 

, levied between two of those extreme cases ? 

Here is the Electoral Division of Downpatrick, whichis 7s. 10£?. higher in the 
Poor Law valuation than the townland valuation ; the Electoral Division of 
Kilkeel, in the same county, is 8s. 4:d. higher; Newry is 7 s. 5d. higher; Ban- 
bridge is 65. 1 d. higher. Those are in the county of Down, where, I believe the 
Poor Law valuation was very carefully made, and it approximates nearly to the 
letting rents. 

2890. Even there the result would be unequal ? 

It would be unequal, but not so unequal as in many other cases ; now I will 
take the county of Clare ; the Union of Ennis is 1 s. 4d. in the pound, under the 
townland valuation; that is about half the rent; the Union of Kilrush is 25 . 8d. 
in the pound under the townland valuation ; the Union of ScarifF is 1 s. 4d. in 
the pound under the townland valuation. 

2891. In all those cases, as compared with the county of Down, a 6d. rate 
would have no kind of equal application ? 

It would be pretty nearly one-half higher in the county of Down than, as com- 
pared to rents as they were, in the county of Clare. 

2892. Is it a fact that the real letting value now in the West and South of 
Ireland would be very much below the value in the North ? 

We are taking the fair letting value in either case. 

2893. When was the valuation made upon which that is based ? 

It is the Poor Law valuation I speak of, which is liable to frequent revisions. 

2894. You said just now that it would be nearly double in the county of Down 
what it would be in the county of Clare ; when were the valuations made accord- 
ing to which it would be in that proportion ? 

I was speaking of the Poor Law valuation, which is supposed to be revised 
every year ; it was from the last Poor Law valuations that the Table was 
made. 

- 2895. If we look to the real value, ought not the letting value in the West to 
be much lower now in proportion to the townland valuation than it is in the 
North ? 

The townland valuation, when it was made in the West, was relative with that 
m the North, all the local circumstances being taken into consideration ; for 
instance, in the county of Down, the land being there so valuable, and the culti- 
vation so good, there was no deduction made from the scale of the Act, 
whereas in the county of Clare there was a deduction of 7 s. in the pound from 
the same seme. There was a difference of 7 s. in the pound between the two 
valuations ; because there was 7 5. in the pound difference, according to my 
valuation, between the value of land of the same quality in the county of Clare 
and in the county of Down . ■' 

2896. You have referred, as au instance of the unfairness with which the 
6 d. rate in aid would operate, to the fact that whereas in the North the poor-rate 
valuation is above the townland valuation, in the South it is either very near it 
or even below it. Is not that a fair representation of the actual state of things 
which now subsists ? ® 

I think 
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^ I tlimk not ; I think the difference in the valnations, as comnared to rents 
IS far greater than the difference which really exists. ^ ^ ^ ’ 

2897 not there been a greater depreciation of property in the West and 
the South of Ireland than there has been in the North ? ^ ^ ^ “ 

Certainly, on account of the failure of the potato crop. 

2898. Therefore the difference between tlie Poor Law valuation and the 

ctrtafni’y ™ ? 



2899. And accordingly the Poor Law valuation being lower in proportion to 
the townland valuation in the West than it is in the North, is so far an accurate 
representation of the subsisting state of things? 

I think the difference is greater than it ought to be, and offers a very great 
difference as compared lo the rents. 



2900. lou have stated, for instance, that 
townland valuation in the Union of Scariff? 
It does. 



it bears a low proportion to the 



JR. Gri^th, Etq. 
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2901. In the present circumstances of Scariff, can it well bear too low a pro- 
portion ? 

In ruaking a valuation we are not guided by any peculiar circumstances 
at the time. The Act requires that the valuation should be made according to 
the rent which, one year with another, the land might be reasonably let for, and 
not with reference to any peculiar circumstances which may exist at the present 
moment. If we were to take the Scariff Union 'under its present circumstances 
of depression, I agree that it would be hardly possible to make the valuation 
too low. 

2902. Must not the circumstance which you have just stated render the 
assessment of the county cess in Ireland very unequal, as matters stand at 
present? 

Supposing the valuation to be nearer the rents in the West than in the North, 
it would have that effect ; but no inconvenience would arise if the county valuation 
were relative in itself, because the whole assessment being paid by the occupier, 
if the valuation be relative in itself the proportionate assessment on each town- 
land would be the same, whether it were high or low, as compared to rents. 

2903. Supposing there to have been a great change of circumstances since 
that valuation was made, which you consider to have been originally a fair 
relative valuation, there would be a difference ? 

Not with respect to the county assessment ; it would have no effect if it were 
relative. 

2904. The county cess is imposed upon a valuation conducted upon uniform 
jirinciples, and according to fixed rules, and a fixed price ; is not that so ? 

It is. 

2905. But in different parts of Ireland, since that valuation has been com- 
pleted, the actual value of property has varied very greatly, and is much nearer 
to the amount of that valuation in some parts than it is in others ? 

At the present moment it certainly is. 

2906. Then at the present moment any assessment imposed upon that valua-* 
tion must press unequally in different parts of Ireland ? 

If it were a univereal tax it would, but if it were only a county tax it would 
not, because it is relative to itself within the county. 

2907. It is confined to each county ? 

It is. 

2908. Supposing there were any general tax imposed which was regulated 
by the townland valuation, it would at this moment operate unequally ? 

It would, as I think the townland valuation is nearer to the letting rent at 
present in the West, than it is in the North. 

2909. You have stated that the value of property in the South and the West is 
depreciated infinitely more than it is in the North of Ireland, in consequence of 
the failure of the potato crop ? 

(19.9.) nn 3 It 
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It is ; in the one case the potato was the principal food of the people, and in 
the other it was not. 

2910. That naturally has affected even the value of land that was not devoted 
to the cultivation of potatoes in those districts r 

It has generally reduced the value of land in the Western districts. 

2911. "When you made your valuation of any lands in that part of the coun- 
try, or in any part of Ireland, did you contemplate the continuance of the culti- 
vation of the potato, or the failure or diminution of that crop ? 

I considered that the circumstances of the country would continue the same as 
they were when I began the valuation, and as there had been no failure in the 
potato crop or any oth^er, it did not take the question into consideration. 

2912. You stated that an occupation of land of 16/. in value was the smallest 
amount which could be expected to suppport a man and his family under cereal 
cultivation ? 

I think so, to support them comfortably. A man might support himself and 
his family, but with difficulty, on a holding of 10/. value, which, I think, must 
be taken as the minimum. 

2913. What do you conceive would be the difference in value between that 
and the amount which would suffice for the same purpose under the cultivation 
of the potato ? 

t think that land of the money value of 5l. might be sufficient to support a 
family under the potato culture. 

2914. Land of the money value of 5/. under potato cultivation would attain 
the same objects, as regards the subsistence of the people, as land of the value of 
13/. under cereal cultivation ? 

It would not support them so comfortably; I would rather take the propor- 
tions at 5/. to 10/. 

2915. Three acres under cereal cultivation are required to produce the same 
quantity of food as one acre growing potatoes ? 

Yes. "When I spoke of 15/,, I applied it to a regular system of agriculture, 
which would enable a man to live comfortably and respectably, and have a suffi- 
ciency of superior food to that which the mere potato culture would give him ; 
therefore, I would rather take the proportion of 5/. to 10/., than 5/. to 15/. I 
think under cereal cultivation a family might contrive to exist in wretched- 
ness, and be pretty nearly in the same position with a farm of 10 /, under cereal 
crops, as with one of 6/. under potato culture. 

2916. I understand you to have stated, that in the different valuations in which 
you have been concerned, you have assumed that the potato would continue to 
be produced to something like the extent to which it has formerly been pro- 
duced. Should the failure of the potato crop continue, would not that make a 
great difference, not only in the positive amount of your valuation, but in the 
relative amount of your valuation between different parts of the country, inas- 
much as in one part of the country another species of culture might be substituted 
with much greater facility for the potato crop, than it could possibly be in the 
more remote and more barren parts ? 

Certainly, in the more populous districts of the West it would be felt more 
sensibly, and there would be a greater reduction in the value of land than in the 
Knrth and East. 

2917. In that respect a material alteration would have to be made in the 
relative amount of the valuations between one part of the country and another ? 

Certainly ; and in the course which I suggested for regulating the proportion 
which one Union should bear to another, or that one townland should bear to 
another, I had intended to take that circumstance into consideration, reducing 
the West, and leaving the North nearly as it stands at present. 

2918. How would you bring about that result? 

From my knowledge of the districts in which the potato was most used, and 
where corn and potatoes were each partly used, I would make a proportionate 
reduction in the valuation ; for example, suppose I were to add ds. Bd. in the 
pound in the North, I would add about 4s. in Leinsterj w'bile I would not add 

above 
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above U. Gd. m Connaught generally, and in some parts nothing. That is the 
general view of the case which I have taken for a considerable time; but if 
1 went into detail, of course the above proportions would vary considerably in 
certain localities. 



R. Griffith, Esq. 
gill March 1849. 



2919. Might not it be possible that in some instances you would have to de- 
duct from the townland valuation ? 

I think not ; when we have reduced it to fully 25 per cent, under the usual 
rents, I should say that is an ample reduction. I have to observe that I have 
been called on lately by gentlemen in the West of Ireland, both in Clare and in 
Galway, who have requested that I would undertake a tenement valuation of 
those counties, for the purposes of the Poor Law, based upon the townland valu- 
ation, without any increase. I believe a similar application Will be made to me 
from the county of Mayo, with the same view; the proprietors consider, on 
account of the loss of the potato crop, that the townland scale may be now taken 
as the fair letting value, though a few years ago it would have been considered 
about 25 per cent, under it. 



2920. Do they give you reason to suppose that they will reduce their rents to 
that amount ? 

They consider it as the fair scale for the tenement valuation at present ■ 
therefore, by induction, we have a right to suppose that they will do so. 

2921. You said that the Poor Relief Act defines the net annual value of a 
tenement to be the rent at which, one year with another, it may reasonably, in 
its actual state, be expected to let, the probable annual average cost of repair, 
insurance and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain the tenement in its 
actual state, and all rates, taxes and public charges being paid by the tenant, 
the tenant being entitled bylaw to deduct one-half of the poor-rate from his 
rent ; how can it be said that he pays the whole poor-rate, and how can the 
whole of the poor-rate be considered as one item, to be deducted in calculating 
the annual value of the tenement ? 

In the county of Dublin, where I have completed the valuation, and in parts 
of Tipperary, we have deducted half the poor-rates only, taking the average of 
the last five years. ® 

2922. Does not the hypothesis to which your attention was called, in reference 
to the Scariff Union, assume that the whole is to be deducted ? 

According to the circumstances stated, certainly ; but in making a general 
valuation, we could not be guided by such an unusual and, probablv, temnorarv 
state of things. ^ ^ ^ 

2923. The question was put to you in reference to the special case of the 
Scariff Union, and you answered, that you agreed with the opinion expressed 
by the writer of a pamphlet, which was put into your hands, upon that hypotliesis ; 
was it not assumed in that hypothesis that the whole amount of the poor-rate 
was to be deducted? 

Yes ; but if no rent was paid, there could be no deduction. 

2924. It was called a 17^. poor-rate ? 

Yes ; if any rent were paid, 8^. 6 d. should be deducted. 

2925. That is assuming the construction of the law which is suggested to you 
in the last question ; will you take the Act of Parliament into your hands, and 
see whether the exact words of the Act are not “ formed upon a valuation, 
deducting all the rates assuming, therefore, the whole of the rates to be paid 
by the tenant ? 

I am aware that, according to the technical letter of the law, it would appear 
that the whole rate should be deducted, because, in the first instance, it was 
paid by the tenant, though afterwards deducted from his rent ; but as I have 
carried out the law, I have only deducted the amount finally paid by the tenant. 

2926. Can it be said, if a man deducts a portion of that which is paid, that 
he really hand Jide pays the whole ? 

1 think not. 

2927. Supposing you are making a valuation, and you ascertain that the 
average amount oi the rates is 14^. in the pound, you assume that that will be 
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the average amount of the rates for the next 20 years. ; -what deduction would 
be made from the clear letting value of that property in your valuation ? 

The gross amount of rates consist of different assessments ; in some the tenant 
pays the whole, and in one only half; when he only pays half, I would only 
set down half, being the proportion he is liable to. 

2928. That is not consistent with the Act of Parliament, is it ? , 

My impression is, that the tenant should only get credit for what he was 
finally responsible for, namely, half of the poor-rate. 

2929. In point of fact, whatever may be the amount of the rates, are they 
not paid by the occupier of the land in full, unless that occupier pays some rent, 
from which rent he may make a deduction ; supposing from any circumstance 
he does not pay rent, he makes no deduction, and he is, theremre, chargeable 
with and has to pay the rates in full ? 

Certainly ; but in making the valuation I would not take such circumstances 
into consideration ; I would suppose that he performed his contract with his 
landlord, and paid his rent, and therefore deducted, half his rates. 

2930. In making the valuation for the purpose of rating, is not your object 
to get a clear rental ? 

It is. 



2931. Supposing you only deduct 5s. where the rent is lO^., do you obtain 
as the result of that deduction the clear rental ? 

I do; the landlord receives his clear rental, at which I value it; but he has 
to pay out of his receipts his proportion of the Poor Law assessment. 

2932. Supposing the occupier is the proprietor of the land, and pays no rent 
at all ; what value would you put upon his land in such a case as that which 
was submitted to you relating to the Scariff Union ? 

If the assessment for a number of years was equal to the full value of the 
land previously to deducting rates, it must, under such circumstances, be deemed 
of no value in form of rent. 

2933 . You would return the land, therefore, as virtually worth nothing ? 

Certainly. 

2934. In that case, if because the land be not occupied by the owner, you 
return it as worth IO 5 ., although, if the owner had occupied it, you would return 
it as worth nothing, are you not imposing a tax upon the owner of mere nominal 
property, which is entirely fictitious ? 

Under the circumstances of such a high assessment it might be so ; but such 
a case has never occurred, and, I hope, never may. 

2935. Supposing a case in which the owner of the land occupies it ; in that 
case, supposing the rate is 10 s. in the pound, the occupier, of course, pays the 
10 in the pound ; how would you deduct it then ? 

I would treat it exactly as if it were let, and I would take the landlord for my 
tenant; I admit there is a difficulty on account of the wording of the Act. 

2936. According to your opinion, the portion of the poor-rate which is paid 
by the owner of the laud is not paid on the property, but merely as an income- 
tax on what he receives from it ? 

Exactly so. 

2937. Your valuation I uudei^tand to be intended to form the basis of the 
county assessment ? 

It is. 



2938. In any valuation for the purpose of forming a basis upon which a cer- 
tain assessment is to be laid, do you conceive it to be a reasonable process to 
deduct all the rates before you ascertain the value of those very rates for which 
the valuation is intended ? 

It is one of the elements in forming our opinion as to what the value is j we 
determine in the first instance what the land would be worth without any assess- 
ment, and then deduct the assessment from it ; the land is, say, worth 20 s. an 
acre, and if we find it liable to an assessment of 5 s., the reduced value will 
be 15 s. an acre. 



2939. Tlie 
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2939. The result of that valuation is that you get the clear value of the pro- 
perty after all the rates are paid upon it ? 

Certainly, 

2940. Is that the value which you want to ascertain for the purpose of 

assessment ? . . 

It is. 

2941. Do you not. want to ascertain the value of the property upon which the 
assessment has been actually laid ? 

The assessment is a deduction from the value, and must be added, if we want 
to know the gross value of the land, independently of assessment. 

2942. You have stated that you are at the head of the Land Improvement 
Branch of the Board of Public Works? 

I am. 

2943. There are very extensive works being carried on under the operation of 
that Act in various parts of Ireland, are there not ? 

There are 1,500 works in progress at the present moment. 

2944. Are any circumstances present to your memory in which individual 
proprietors, having one or two townlands within an Electoral Division, upon 
which they are carrying on large improvements, and giving great employment 
to the people of that Electoral Division or Union, are nevertheless subject to a 
very heavy rate of taxation for the neighbouring estates, upon which no employ- 
ment is given ? 

There are many instances of the kind. 

2945. Has a case come to your knowledge in the Union of Moautmellick, the 
Electoral Division of Ballyfin, in which the proprietor of an estate is carrying 
on large works and improvements under your direction 1 

There has. 

2946. Has he not borrowed 12,000 1. or 13,000 1. 1 

He has boirowed a very large sum, about 10,000 L, as far as I recollect. 

2947. Assuming that the rate upon that Electoral Division amounts to from 
10s. to 11s. in the pound, and that all the neighbouring townlands ^lre in the 
hands of other proprietors, who give little or no employment, while his im- 
provements give occupation to from 300 to 500 men; do not you think that that 
is a great hardship and injustice towards such an improving proprietor, and 
that it must operate as a great discouragement to others from following his 
example ? 

I certainly think it is so, und I know that such circumstances have acted as a 
discouragement, and that in consequence some persons have discontinued their 
works, stating that, in anticipation of an improvement in the law, they will wait 
till it has come into operation before resuming their works. 

2948. Would not that injustice be greatly augmented if, upon a re-valuation 
of those lands, the lands which were so improved were rated at their increased 
value, and consequently an increased poundage were payable upon them ? 

Certainly. 

2949. And that principle exists also under the existing law ? 

It does, because there is a power of revision of the valuation every year. 

2950. ITiere is another branch of improvement carried out under the Board 
of Public Works, under what is commonly called the Rivers Act. Have there 
been a considerable number of works undertaken under diat Act 1 

A great number. 

2951. Is that arterial draining of very great public importance, as furnishing 
outfalls to the internal drainage of farms ? 

It is; and the want of its being carried out has frequently deranged and 
delayed works under the Land Improvement Act. 

2952. Do you know how many works there are in progress under the Rivers 
Act? 

I think there were about 137, but I believe very few indeed, not more than 
five or six, are now in progress. 

(19.9.) OO 2953. If 
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2953. If there were 137 undertaken, and only five or six are now in pi'ogress, 
has that arisen from the completion of such works, or from any other causes ? 

Partly from the completion of some of them, but by far the greatest number 
from want of funds. 



2954. As far as the works are suspended, in many instances they throw an 
obstacle in the way of the internal drainage of the country, do they not ? 

Certainly. 

2955 . "Will you have the goodness to explain from whence the funds were by 
law furnished for that arterial draining, and what has led to the interruption of 
the works ? 

By law the money was to have been lent by individuals to the Board of Works 
at a certain rate of interest ; but the Treasury have at various times also 
advanced considerable sums on loan in aid of those works ; consequently the 
works have been carried on partly through loans from individuals and partly 
from the Treasury. 

2956. In the cases in which individuals have advanced their money upon 
debentures upon the faith of an Act of Parliament, the work being now left 
incomplete, have those parties any practical security for their money ? 

They have collateral security, but the main security in a great measure depends 
on the improvement of the lands drained after the works have been completed. 

2957 . Therefore the interruption of those works has led to the interruption of 
a productive source of employment for the people, a further limit put upon the 
internal draining of the country, and, as the ultimate consequence, the insecurity 
of the monies which have been advanced under the Act of Parliament ? 

Certainly, to a considerable extent. 

2958. Do you conceive it would be a matter of great public importance that 
those works should be resumed ? 

I think it would, for the reasons which have been stated, and on account of 
the injury which is at present sustained by the works being left in an incomplete 
state; for instance, the upper part of a river being opened, and the middle part 
not commenced, the waters from the higher country flow down more rapidly 
than formerly, and injure materialli^ the lands adjoining the river, where nothing 
has yet been accomplished to assist in the discharge of the increased rapidity of 
the waters. 



2959. Then the very work which has been begun, in place of effecting an 
improvement, is productive of actual mischief? 

In many cases injury has been sustained. 

2960. In other cases, are not the works, by being left, in a state of incomplete- 
ness, insecure and liable to injury, and consequently will not tlie expense of 
completing them be greatly enhanced at any future time ? 

Certainly. 

2961. Are there not certain districts of valuable land, for instance, the valley 
of the Deel, and the rich lands bounding the counties of Limerick and Cork, 
which are now left in a comparatively unproductive state, from the want of 
funds and the want of agency, to go on with the improvements which have been 
contemplated ? 

Yes ; ihe case of the river Deel, in the county of Limerick, is a very remark- 
able one. 



2962. Is not there a case of another river, called the Morning Star, of a similar 
kind ? 

It is ; and the Bilbao River also ; all being in the county of Idmerick. 

2963. Do you conceive that those are works which, if they were undertaken 
and carried out would, by increasing the produce of the land, add to the wealth 
of ^e country, as well as provide a permanent means of employing the people ? 

Certainly they would add materially to the wealth of tlie country. Some of 
the most imptoveable lands are now comparatively of little value in consequence 
of back-water. . ^ 

2964. Will you have the goodness to state whether there is not a line of dis- 

( tinction 
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tiuction to be accurately drawn, and which ought firmly to be adhered to, between 
works undertaken for the purposes of relief, to which profit may or may not be 
an incident, and really profitable works undertaken, to which relief is an incident, 
but of which the first object is profit? 

I think such a distinction can be accurately drawn, the latter being by far 
the most valuable. 

2965. Was not the confounding of those two objects a cause which led to a 
great waste of public money under what was called the Public Works Act ? 

Certainly, there was a waste of money under that Act, owing mainly to the 
overpowering multitude of people requiring aid. 

2966. Practically speaking, there was four millions of money expended under 
that Act ; an army of 700,000 labourers employed ; and a staff of something 
like 16,000 persons engaged in their superintendence? 

There were. 

2967. Do you think there has been any value given to the public, propor- 
tionate to that expense ? 

Certainly, not adequate value in proportion to the expenditure ; but any works 
undertaken at that time would have been less productive than under ordinary 
circumstances. 

2968. Those works were undertaken solely for the purpose of relief ; the 
advantage of them was the incident ? 

It was. 

2969. Did not that lead to the employment of pauper labour, and labour of 
a description which produced no result commensurate to the outlay ? 

Certainly. 

2970. In order to guard against fraud, was not tliere an attempt made to 
introduce a system of contract upon all those works ? 

A system of task-work was resorted to ; but it did not succeed, owing partly to 
a want of suitable staff to measure the works and to classify the workmen, 

2971. In the execution of task-work, from your experience as a Civil Engi- 
neer, is it not essentially necessary that there should be a staff of persons em- 
ployed capable of fixing the prices and making the measurements, and of acting 
both with intelligence and integrity ? 

It is absolutely necessary. 

2972. Was it possible, under the peculiar exigency of that time, to obtain agency 
sufficient to control the operation of that system r 

It was not possible. 

2973. You have travelled in the execution of your official duties over a con- 
siderable portion of Ireland ; taking Ireland generally, will you have the good- 
ness to tell the Committee whether the roads of the country axe better or worse, 
speaking generally, since the expenditure of the four millions ? 

The main roads are very much improved, but the bye-roads very much other- 
wise, in many cases. 

2974. Was not the expenditure mainly upon the cross roads of the country, 
the main roads of communication, in Ireland, having been anterior to that 
period in a very good stated 

It w^ so ; but the fact is, as stated, that the roads were left in a very un- 
finished state, hills only half cut down, and consequently the communications 
frequently interrupted ; hut this arose from the works being suddenly dis- 
continued. 

2975. Are there not many roads within your own knowledge at the present 
moment which are left in a dangerous, or even, in some instances, an impassable 
state, after the expenditure of the enormous sums of public money within those 
localities ? 

There are many which are absolutely impassable, and many in a dangerous 
state. 

2976. What effect had those works upon the morals and habits of the people ? 

Like all charity works, they demoralized the people. 

(19.9.) ■ P P 2977. The 
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2977. The character of the people has been deteriorated by those works? 

It has. 

2978. Do you think that that deterioration of the character of the people has 
added to the difhculties which now exist in the administration of the Poor Law 
by giving a taste and disposition for out-door relief? 

It has had that effect generally. 

2979. Observing the character of the Irish people, and observing the effect 
which you have seen produced upon their character by public works, carried on 
under your own independent control, with a view to the usefulness of the work 
rather than to the direct relief of the people, have*you observed that, under a 
system of continued employment, with good superintendence, the character of 
the people has improved ? 

The character of the people has materially improved, and their capability of 
working and of earning wages has considerably increased wherever the works 
have been efficiently conducted. 

2980. That is your experience in Cork, Limerick and Kerry ? 

All over Ireland ; fully as much in the West as in the North. 

2981. Are not a want of active energy, a want of self-reliance, and a desire 
to live upon others rather than upon themselves, among the most considerable 
errors and defects of the Irish peasant’s character? 

I think, particularly in the western districts, it is so. 

2982. Supposing an Electoral Division is taught to rely, in case of its own 
bankruptcy, upon a Union 2s. rate, and supposing a Union, in case of its insol- 
vency, is taught to rely upon the applicability of a national rate, can you con- 
ceive any system which is more calculated to give force to the defects of the 
national character, by making parties and communities less self-relying, and 
teaching them that by putting their hands into their neighbours’ pockets they 
m^ obtain relief? 

t certainly fear that such contingenci^ might and would arise in some of our 
western and southern Unions. 



2983. You have stated that the system of public works adopted for the relief 
of the distress in 1846 and 1847, had a very mischievous effect in producing 
habits of idleness at the time, and in greatly and permanently demoralizing the 
people of Ireland ; can you state whether, in your opinion, any other mode of 
relieving the distress could at that time have been adopted ? 

I tliink the system which followed that of gratuitous relief was move success- 
ful, and much less expensive. 

2984. You think that upon the whole that system has been as successful as 
any other which could have been adopted, under the circumstances of the case ? 

1 think, under the circumstances then existing, of great destitution, it was 
the most economical ; I speak, perhaps, disparagingly of the public charity works, 
considering that I was one of the chief conductors of them •, but although every 
exertion was made, we found ourselves unable to cope with or control the evil. 
The effect of the indiscriminate system was, that the able-bodied young men, 
the old men and the crippled, were all set to work together ; the result was, that 
the whole worked down to the rate of the cripples. 

2985. Was not that the consequence of works being undertaken with the 
exclusive and primary object of relief, as distinguished from works undertaken 
for the purposes of usefulness ? 

Certainly. 

2986. Do you think the objects of usefulness and of relief could by any means 
have been combined under the circumstances of that time ? 

I think not, owing to the mulritude. In the year 1822, I conducted the public 
worksjn the South of Ireland, but then the famine lasted but two months at 
that time. I succeeded because the works were under efficient control ; and 
though numerous, the number employed were inconsiderable as compared to 
2846 and 1847. I believe it was the example of our success in 1822 which led 
to the works being undertaken under th^ Labour Rate Act in 1846 ; my own 

opinion 
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opinion being asked, and I thought it was the best course, but I never then con- 
ceived that it would arrive at the extent of employing 740,000 persons. 

2987. When you state that the second system pursued was more successful 
and cheaper than the first, you allude to the relief which was given under the 
Commission of which Sir John Burgoyne was a member ? 

Yes, I did. 

2988. Under that system 3,000,000 of people were kept alive by direct gra- 
tuitous relief, for a sum of about a million and a half ; do you not think that in 
a great exigency like that, when public works can hardly be conducted under a 
staff sufficiently strong to effect the purpose, a direct system of relief in full was 
at once more economical, more effective and less demoralizing than the false 
work which was given in exchange for relief? 

I know that was the practical result ; but in the commencement of the autumn 
of 1846 no one could have foreseen what actually took place. 

2989. regard to the stoppage of the arterial drainage, are you aware 
that the Treasury have sanctioned the principle of advancing, for the purposes of 
arterial drainage, the money which is repaid out of the advances under the 
Temporary Relief Act. 

They have provided, if there be any surplus remaining after the works com- 
menced under the Relief Act have been completed, that it might be applied to 
arterial drainage. 

2990. Does that permission on the part of the Treasury extend to the indi- 
viduals who have taken money under Mr. Labouchere’s Letter? 

No, it does not, because persons who wish to complete works under Mr. La- 
bouchere’s Letter can obtain money under the Land Improvement Act. 

2991. Do you mean that the person who has not been able to finish his work 
bv the money obtained under Mr. Labouchere’s Letter has now any mean's’ of 
obtaining money under the Land Improvement Act? 

Certainly ; if he will apply to the Board of Works they will recommend to 
the Treasury an advance of money for completing works commenced under 
Mr. Labouchere’s Letter. 

2992. Do you mean from the grant of a million and a half? 

I do ; applications for completing works commenced under the Labouchere 
Letter are always attended to, and considered favourably. 

2993. Supposing an individual who had received money under Mr. Labou- 
chere’s Letter to have applied for money under the Million-and-a-half Act, and 
to have been refused any advance under the Million-and-a-half Act, is there any 
chance, upon a renewed application, of his obtaining money for finishing works 
commenced under Mr. Labouchere’s Letter ? 

There is, but I do not think that there has been any instance of the refusal of 
an application made for the completion of works commenced under Mr. Labou- 
chere’s Letter. 

2994. Are there funds now applicable to that purpose ? 

There are. 

2995. Would not that circumstance give a contradiction to the statement 
made by the Commissioners to any person to whom they have refused money on 
the ground of having no more money at their disposal r 

When such refusal was made the whole fund had been appropriated, but 
subsequently several persons, particularly in the West, have relinquished their 
loans, and the consequence is that there are now eight or ten thousand pounds 
remaining as a balance. There was another reason : the object of the Treasury 
was, as far as possible, to relieve the estates in the West, by enabling the pro- 
prietors to improve them, and a very large proportion was reserved for the West ; 
but subsequently several proprietors in the West, who had obtained considerable 
loans, have relinquished parts of them, and in consequence a small balance now 
remains to be disposed of. 

2996. You have stated it as your opinion, that relying upon assistance from 
without, in the form of a rate in aid, would have a tendency to increase the 

natural 
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natural improvidence of tlie Irish character ; would not the same objection 
apply to their relying upon assistance from the Imperial Treasury ? 

Certainly it would. 

2997. Do you not think that the people would rather imagine that they had 
a better chance of obtaining a rate in aid out of a fund which was raised upon 
the whole of Ireland, than of getting any large sums voted by Parliament ; 
which of the two would they rely on most ? 

If the fund had been collected, and was placed in the Treasury in Dublin for 
allocation, its being known to be available would no doubt give increased con- 
fidence in the probability of obtaining relief from it. 

2998. Have they found Parliament niggardly hitherto in the assistance it has 
given? 

Certainly not ; far from it. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, 
One o’clock. 
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